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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Egrypt: Folklore. With. Plate A. Hlldburgh. 

8ome Oairone Amulets for Houses and for Horses and Donkoys. 4 

By IV. L. Hildburgh. I 

. House Amulets .—Upon house fronts in Cairo, over doorways or within thorn, in 
tho front* of the small open shops of the nntivo quarters, and in other situations 
similarly exposed to tho glaucos of eyes, possibly onvipus or naturally ovil-working, 
amulets are vory often placed in order to provido ngaiust mischnnco resulting to tho 
property so oxposod or to it* owners. The objects mentioned bolow ore in uso by 
the Mohommodan population, and, with a fow oxcoptions, are soldom to bo seen on 
houses or in connection with shops occupied by Europeans. 

Tho following objects ore quite oommonly used against ovil-working glances 
and as general protections :— 

A crocodile, somotimes quite large. A favourito amulet, for the doorways of 
fino residences. 

A largo lizard. 

A globe-fish ( tetrodont). Plate A, Fig. 1, shows a rathor small spooimen which 
was formerly hung in tho front of a shop, togother with a lomon (see below), and 
two b.untod cones of dust or earth from a sacred spot (of one of thoso only tho 
leather loop remaius). 

An opou band, sometimes formed of wood, either with or without its arm, 
sometimes an old glove filled with a stuffing matorial. 

An ostrioh egg; also often hung within houses as protection against tho “ evil 
eye.” Plate A, Fig. 2, shows one mounted in bands of tin-plate (now much rusted), 

An aloe plant, usually hung with roots upward. 

A large garlic, or a bunch of small garlics. 

A string of red peppers, as ordinarily sold for cookiug. 

The earliest pieces in the year of such fruits as oranges, lemons, and pomegranates 
are commonly used as shop amulets. A lomon so used is shown in Fig. 1, Plate A. 

The stalks of the first of the new wheat arp often plaited into a decorative object, 
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such ns that shown iu Fig. 3, Plate A, which forms an amulet commonly hung in the 
front of a shop to bring good luck. This object is generally renewed each year. 

A small globular gourd. Plato A, Fig. 4, shows a gourd intended for hanging in 
a doorway against “ evil eye." This specimen is unusual in being ornamented with 
incised rude designs (the gourds generally used aro plain), and in boing larger than 
tlioso commonly employed. The designs appear to represent animals and birds of 
indeterminate species (the former may be intended for giraffes), lizards or crocodilos 
(both used protectively), insects (?), and scorpions or, possibly, snakes. The owner 
of this object, a Persian in the Bazaar, stated that the designs were Soudanese, and, so 
far os ho knew, merely decorativo. [The lengthened globular form of the gourd, the 
globe-fish, and the ostrich egg, all of which are used against the “ evil eye," suggests 
that they represent some araulotic object, probably the eye-ball ; or, possibly, some 
object formerly worshipped (such ns the sun’s disc), degraded, by the imposition of 
now roligious forms, to a vaguo guardianship.] 

An iron horsoshoo, used either alone or in company with one or several others. 
Generally suspended with the opening downward (the arrangement dictated by con- 
vonionco); occasionally, but rarely, with tho opening upward. A horsoshoo is sorno- 
time8 fastonod to the doorstop. Tho number of tho nail-holos iu tho horseshoos used ns 
amnlets varies, appearing to bo of no moment; when five (as in a spocimon obtained) 
or aovon it is probably considered to add oftiency to tho amulet. 

Less commonly usod than tho above aro :— 

An old shoo (compare below). 

A small hairy mammal. 

Horns of cattle or shoop. (Those aro fairly common in connection with 
shops kopt by Italians at Cairo, but occur only occasionally in connection 
with native shops.) 

Amulcts for Horses and Donkeys. —Almost every horso or donkoy owned or 
drivon by a nativo wears ono or, often, several protective objocts. Commonest 
nmongst theso, and almost always prosont, is a boll or something that jingles (somo- 
timos barely audibly), such os a sorios of ooins, or imitation coins, on a chaiu, or 
ovon a pebble in a small motal box. 

Beads, mostly blue, aro worn against tho ofFoct of tho “ ovil eye " and envy. 
They arc generally hung round the neck, but sometimes only a fow nro worn, hung 
between the eyes. ( Sec Figs. 7 and 6, Plate A.) 

Brass coins or imitation coinB aro worn as similarly protective. One is shown 

in Fig. 6, Plato A. 

Cowry shells are vory commonly worn. Examples of two of their numerous 
modes of application are shown in Figs. 5 and 6, Plate A. ’ 

An old shoe, generally that of a child, may frequently be seen suspended from 
the nocks of horses or camels. 

Many horses and donkeys have a bit of red ribbon or red cloth tied to some 
part of their harness. Several inquiries ns to tho purposo of this mot with tho 
reply that it had no meaning : the insignificant size nnd the valuelessness of the red 
pioccs seem, howevor, to indicate either that it is intondod as protective (probably 
against sorcery or the “ ovil eye") or is a survival of a belief in its efficacy ns 
a protection. Numbers of horses also wear many-coloured bunches of long rags 
or ribbons upon their heads—such bunches as might, by analogy with amulets else¬ 
where, be supposed to be amuletic—but these were always said to be merely for the 
purpose of keeping off tho flies and to have no occult protective intention. 

A piece of catskin, hung from the neck, is quite commonly worn by horses. 
(See Fig. 5, Plate A.) 

A small tuft of hair is fairly frequently worn on tho forehead by horses. Tho 
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specimen shown in Fig. 6, Plate A, is the tip of a tail, and appears to he either 
badger 8 ha.r or an imitation of badger’s hair. (In European countries badger’s hair 
is a favourite protection for horses.) 

V\ rittcn charms are, of course, commonly used. Fig. 7, Plate A, shows a 
string of beads (dark blue, light blue, white, and colourless) and small bells, to which 
a leather case containing a written charm is attached; it was formerly worn by a 
donkey. The heart-shaped, cloth-covered object of Fig. 5, Plate A, probably contains 
a written charm, or, possibly, some substance considered to be protective or medicinal. 

Metal chains, with bells and ornaments ftttachod, especially crescents and cases 
(often empty) like those for written charms, are commonly worn. 

_ W. L. HJLDBURGH. 

Africa: Congo. Torday. 

Noto on Unusual Form of Tatu. By E. Torday. A 

Many nativos of the Belgian Congo nro past masters in the art of ornamonting L 
their skins with cicatrices, and though the designs vary according to the tribe, a close 
similarity exists betwoon them. African cicatrization fulls into two main groups; 


in the first nro those scars which, by artificially retarding the healing procoss are 
made to form raised knobs above the surface of the skin ; theso knobs aro invariably 
darker in colour than the surrounding skin. The second class consists of small, faint 
scars, produced by removing a small, approximately circular portion of the cuticle; 
these when healed form slight depressions, and aro usually of a lighter tint than the 
rost of the skin. This second class of scarification is less common, and is found 
principally among the Batetela. But a third class exists, although it has not ns 
yet attracted much uotice. Among the Bcna Lulua, a Baluba people, the practice 
is followed of scoring lines in the skin, to form curvilinear patterns of greater or 
loss complication, which do not project above the skin surface. This method is of 
particular interest, since practically the only parallel is furnished by the Maori 
of New Zealand. The accompanying drawing, by Mr. Norman Hardy, shows the 
design, produced by the above method, ou a man of this tribe. 

Women only scar their abdomen iu this way ;. some females, however, have scars 
similar to those of men iu the faco. E. TORDAY. 
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Africa, East. Beech. 

The Sacred Fif-tree of the A-Kikuyu of East Africa. By Mervyn Q 
W. H. Beech , M.A. 0 

Tho mugumu, a species of Jicus akin to the ca/cnsis , which has not yet been 
definitely determined, is the sacred fig-tree of the A-Kikuyu. It is found growing 
either by itself or as a parasite, and its moat noticeable feature is the fact that, if 
an incision bo made in its bark, a white, sticky, rubber-like fluid exudes. From the 
likenoss of this fluid to milk can bo traced tho origin of the sanctity of the tree. 

It is said that Ngai (God) dwells in tho clouds above, although it is distinctly 
stated that his abodo is not within it. A Mu-Kikuyu described tho treo to mo as 
“ the child of God.” 

Theso fig-trees are by no moans uncommon, but only comparatively few of thorn 
aro sacred. In the location of the Patriarch Kioi wa Nagi, in the Dagoroti district 
noar Nairobi, there aro only two sacrod fig-trees. Ono of these, at Mbagathi rivor, 
is a parasite on a treo called ilhare , whilst tho other is situated at Mbuthi, and is 
growing by itsolf. Tho actual piece of ground from which this mugumu springs is 
called Wamboi , which, again, is a very common woman’s nnmo iu Kikuyu. 

The question arises as to why somo mugumu aro sacred and others not. The 
only answer obtained was that all are potentially sacrod, but that the special ones 
favoured of Ngai are only found out by tosting them all. If the prayers that aro 
uttered beneath them aro answered doubtless Ngai is at hand, but if they are notr 
hoard it is obvious that Ngai cannot be prosont, and that tho treo, tkoroforo, is not 
Bncrod. Groat height is ono of the necessary peculiarities of a sacred mugumu ; for 
doubtless tho higher tho treo the nearor it is to Ngai. Its sanctity cannot bo decided 
in accordance with tho particular treo on which tho fig-troo has decided to bestow 
its favours, for, as wo have soon, it can bo sucrod irrespective of whether it bo a 
parasito or no. 

Tho mugumu, thou, is a medium through which prayers ascond to Ngai. Beneath 
ita leafy branches men pray for riches and women that they may boar offspring. 
Under its kindly shade men pray for tho blessings of rain, without which thoir crops 
will not grow, nor will there bo fresh green grass for their cattlo and sheep, and 
without which nothing but starvation faces them. 

Candidates for circumcision on the day before tho ceremony that makes thorn 
fully and finally adults, brenk off branches of its leaves and take thorn to the house 
whoro tho operation is to take place ; for its rnagio leaves will ensure fertility not 
only to the women and men but also to their cattlo, sheep and goats. 

It was first, I believe, discovered by Mr. C. W. Hobley that to ensuro pregnancy 
women smear thcmsolvos with tho milky juice of tho tree. This they do from the 
feet upwards, finishing on the crowns of thoir heads. To ensure fertility to the 
cattlo, sheep, and goats, fat is mixed with the milk of the tree. This is then sprinkled 
on the tree-trunk, and at the same time on tho flocks, which have previously been 
driven underneath tho tree for the purposo. For the same roason men also gather 
tho leaves of the tree and sleep upon them, the fertility apparently passing from the 
loaves to themselves and from themselves to their flocks. 

To “mako it more likely that a request be granted” sacrifices are made under 
tho tree and goats or sheep are slaughtered. The sacrificer and his frionds cat half 
or more of the meat and leave tho rest. Only it is obligatory to leave the breast: 
sometimes, however, the head and tongue are also bestowed upon Ngai. The fat 
and blood is sprinkled about and native beer ( njohi ) is poured on the tree-trunk. It 
is not permissible for tho sacrificer to return and see whether tho feast has been 
consumed by the hungry god or no. 
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Thus it is that the mugumu is credited with having an enormous influence on 
births both of men and animals. It is a manifestation of Ngai as a divinity of 
fertility. b J 

Originally it is probable that only requests for fertility were addressed to the 
tree. Nowadays its functions would appear to bo extended. All tribal disputes are 
■arbitrated upon by eight Elders, of whom four are chosen by oaoh litigant, provided 
these Elders have passed the necessary wisdom test and been admittod to one of 
the various grades of Athuri or Elders. These Elders repair to the mugumu and 
slaughter there a sheep or a goat (provided by the parties to the suit) in order 
apparently that their wits may bo sharpened and become “fertile.” The litigation, 
however, doos not take placo under the sacred tree. This arbitration board is called 
the Mama, u word equivalent to the Swahili hihoa and meaning a "gathering." 

In view of the above properties of the treo it is interesting to note with reforonco 
to Professor Frazer’s Golden Hough (third edition. Part. I, Vol. II, pp. 249-251), 
that its wood was, boforo the introduction of matches, used for making fire. Indeed, 
it is still so used on one occasion at any rate to the exclusion of all other firo. 

The wood of the mugumu is used for the firo drill, but whoreas one is told that 
m la rah toe (Juniper ut procera ), mchasa (a spocios of vornonia), murika murinditi 
can bo used as eithor the female, i.e., the passive stick of the firo drill or for tho 
male or nctivo stick, tho mugumu, is essentially female, and may on no account 
bo used ns tho male. This is rathor the opposite of what ono would oxpoct; bht 
presumably in this caso it is tho voluptuous female who stretches forth her eager 
»rms to embrace tho roluctnnt male : for tho male cannot but bo unwilling, sinco 
onco ho has yielded to that fatal embrace his ultimate portion is death. There is 
just a possibility that tho male and fomalo tradition was borrowed, ns indeed woro many 
other customs, notably a mothod of circumcision, by tho A-Kikuyu from thoir neigh¬ 
bours the Masai; for, although tho A-Kikuyu refor to tho sticks definitely as tho 
male and fomale, wo find that tho Kikuyu word for tho male or active stick to bo 
gethi-gethi or rurindi, and for tho fomalo or passive stick to bo ghiha. Now 
gethi-gethi is simply a noun derived from tho verb ku-getha-getha , which signifies 
“ lo lw ' r l betwoon tho palms of both hands." I cannot find tho derivation of rurindi 
or of ghiha, but it is quito certain that there is no notion of sox in either word. 

As hinted above, there is one occasiou, at any rate, when tho mugumu and ho 
othor treo must bo used as tho fcmnlo and tho mtarahwe (Juniperut procera) as tho 
male. This is tho occasion of kindling afresh tho domestic fire after rebuilding a 
house. A Kikuyu Eldor will have, say, six wives. Each of these wives has 
a house. Tho Eldor himself has a sovonth. The houses arc built altogether in a 
■cluster. When tho Eldor has built his new houso, firo may not bo obtained in any 
other way oxcopt by kindling it with tho firedrill composed of mugumu (feniolo) and 
mturahwc (male). Before doing this a gont is sacrificed and a prayer is uttered, 
"Ngai eat this moat and drink this blood, and lot not this fire bo quenched.” 

Tho women of tho other houses may toko from the fire thus kindled, but on 
no account may fire be taken from any of the other huts and bo brought to the now 
one. Tho firo is supposed to bo kept always alight in at loast one of tho cluster 
■of huts. If the fires in all were to become extinguished at the same time the 
same ceremony would have to be performed as on the occasion of erecting a now 
house. 

As far as I could discover there are no traces of ancestor worship connected 
with the mugumu, nor are there any restrictions as to who may or may not make 
fire from it. Nor again could I find out why in making fire a number of trees could 
be used both actively and passively. Old firo sticks—even those made of mugumu— 
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are, when used up, merely thrown away ; but, in the case of the A-Kikuyu, time, that 
ruthless destroyer of the picturesque and romantic, may have stripped the mugtimu 
of much of the mysterious sanctity with which it was formerly adorned. 


MERVYN W. H. BEECH. 


Africa, West: Folk Stories. Talbot. 

Two Ekol Stories. By P. Amaury Talbot. 1 

The Ekoi live in Southern Nigeria, within the bend of the Cross River, and "r 
stretch over into the German Kamorun. A vocabulary of their language, a short 
grammar, and full details concerning their customs and beliefs will be found in my 
book, In the Shadow of the Bush, recently published by Heinomann. 


I.—The Ekoi Adam and Eve. 

Ka edogha ndipp, Obassi aiyemm 'no nuin na ‘ne-nkai, ahopp etim 

In very beginning. Clod made person male and person-female, built hut 
akak abaw afaw. 'We atong abaw kpokpo akap ati ma aiyim na onyamm abikk 

put them in. He showed them all fruit trees for eating and animals able 

niyim. Man ajak ka osaw. Auo mba abai are ti-ti aka mengo njum 

eating. Then went on high. Persons these two lived long time knew not thing 

aiya ina na ndipp, mfonne-mfonne ochiri man 'ne-num asuk kpokpo ofu 
to do with secret parts, most ignorant that man washed every day 
ndipp 'no-nkui owe, atuba so aro ogyomm, aboba njann ka ujiuui. 

secret parts (of) wife his, thought it was wound, tied medicine on it. 

Obassi ojak ofu b’t oji ienn abaw, aionn 'no akisu. Obassi ataw abaw so egyenn 

God went day one go see them, saw man washing. God told them it wound 

asik. So abaw agi ka onong, 'wo tikk atftuge abaw nga aiyiina Abaw atak 

not. He told them go to bed, he will show them how use. They went 

ka enflng. Obassi ataw 'ne-num, so kak njum ajl oro anawka obun ka 

to bed. God told man, he said put thing that is there by the waist in 

egyomin nkai oa. Kpokpo obu 'wo oiyima anaw. Ka ami ma 

wound (of) wife your. All times he (should) do so. In months few 

achingi 'wo ako Oiya. 'Ne-num aiyonu oiya 'no-nkui awwo okifang 

past she took belly (conceived). Man saw belly (of) woman his bigger 

kpokpe 'mi, atupase are emange. Kpokpo ofu 'we agbe ojlng nkomm ka 
every moon, thought (she) is sick. All days he cut plenty cuts on 
oiya 'ne-nkai. Achomma ajann afu se * nSnge kul ngun. 

belly (of) woman, (he) rubbed medicine hot (he) told (her) lie down near Jire. 

Agbo ejlng nkemm aro oiya okwa obak. Ka ofu otad ouuma nga 

(he) cut plenty cuts was belly grew big came. On day another he wanted how 
aiyima oiya awsang. Obassi ojnk so 'we ajienn abaw. Aiyenn 

to make belly finish (be as before). God went that he see them, (he) saw 

nga oiya 'ne-nkai ore ejing nkcinm agbe na ekemm. Ataw 

how belly (of the) woman was (with) plenty cuts cut with razor. He told 

'ne-num se ka-po anaw oiyemm, so tikk oiyuwi 'ne-nkai na nyenn 

man told not indeed so do, he say you tcill kill woman and good 
njum nji ‘wo afonni ka oiya obe. ObasBi amagh© abaw. Ka ami achingi nkai 

thing which she had in belly her. God left them. In months past wife 

oe aji 'raonn. Ebu aji na monui, 'ne-num abup 'ne-kai so 

his bore child. (At the) time (was) born child, man asked woman that 

nyenn njum nji Obassi ataw na so tukk ebagha. We 

(if) (it was) good thing which God spoke of (and) told (it) would come. He 
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akn menge se are *ne ga 'wc-mfonne. Kn elxr aji Obassi oliak. Aiyenn 

did not know that (it) is man like himself. At that lime God came. He saw 

'rnonn airing ka nsi, *ne kpe wat akakummi. Ataw abaw so kumin 

child lying on ground, person even one did not touch (it). He told them to lift up 
yuum 'we aiipp. Abaw aiyimm anaw. 'Wo atonge abaw nga agyea 'monn, 
wash it (with) water. They did so. He told them how feed child , 
aserro abaw ebn nji aro ka oji jitt awnonge. Asero abaw 

he told them time which they are in place one (together) sleep. He told them 
nga 'monn. akui kenn abaw anongo ka oji jitt. Abaw anonge 

how child (should) groxo up before they should sleep in place one. (If) they slept 

eji jitt ka ebu aji, 'monn tikk akpaw. Dogho ka obu aji ane ati. 

place one in time that, child would die. Beginning at time that persons plenty. 
Ano mba abai na dogho ano. Ut kpokpe na abonn abaw. 

Person these two in beginning of men. U'e all children their. 

II.—How Ox and Eaole played tooetuek. 

Mfung na Ekum akiohagho ache. Mfuiig adaimba nbu biji 

Ox and eagle were playing game. Ox first hid body (himself) 

ojitat. Ekum Aom 'wo aionn. Ataw Ekum ho berro biji. Ekum 
somewhere. Eagle looked fbr him saw. He told eagle that hide himself. Eagle 
aberro biji, man 'we aiyonn. Ekum afibbi biji ka abang Mfung. Mfung 

hid himself, and he sato. Eagle flew himself on horns (of) or. Ox 

ajak kpokpe ngum oam 'wo. Kabagba ebu Mfung nga ho 'wo noin Ekum, 
went all places looked him. During time ox tried that he find eagle t 
’wo akpini Nsun ataw 'wo ut na Ekum ocliaga anaw nolii 'mo 
he met Ogilby's duiAcr told him we (I) and eagle playing such game I 

mborro biji dama. 'Wo aiyonn ngara. 'Wo oborro biji obe. Nkabikk 'wo 

hid self my. He saw me. He hid self his. I could not him 

oyennum. Mfuug aji siri I»o ut«ii-anyi. Asiri fonne Etuk. Ekun 
sec. Ox goes told blue duikerlok same. He told also bay duiker. Eagle 

aknro abow kpokpo obba. Ataw abaw ho akaairi 

gave them all hands (shook his hand at them all). He told them to not tell 
Mfung eji 'wo aro. Mfung ajak mba Nkfingam, man na Ngumi na 

ox place he teas. Ox went to yellow-backed duiker, then to pig and 
kpokpe onyainm na njaw orrong, ajak mliochi na mbenjimm ataw ho 

all beasts and dog too, he went up and down told (and) said 

" Nn-bagha ojea-ochi! Iruk njum nga inonn aom ngam aiyonn ka ebu mborro 

“ How shameful I Small thing like bird look for me saw in time I hid 

“ biji eemn man 'wo aborro biji obe 'mobikk 'wo oyonnum.” Aniri fenno Njokk 

“ self **!l now he htd self his I cannot him sec." He said also to elephant 

anaw, Njokk se “ Na-echi osiri ngam anaw ? ” Asiri fenne ntoii-onyi 

so, Elephant said “ Reason you say to me so ?" He said also so 

Ikwi-nyamm, uiHn na . Ika, na Ebak, na Nyopp, na Ebi, na 

(to) monkey-hilling eagle, then to ant-eater, to monitor, to porcupine , to mongoose, to 

Nkokk. Nkokk ataw “Kak paw ori. Enn Ekum ekun ka abang ama.” 

fowl. Foiol said "Do not again cry. Behold eagle sitting on horns your." 

Ekum effibbi ka nsi 'we wobi monu nkokk wat akun 'we ajak. Man 

Eagle Jlew to ground he seized little fowl (chicken) one lifted it went. Then 

Ekum acbott na Igaw “'We kpokpe ebu wobi abonn nkokk, r mo tikk nwoba 

Eagle said to hawk “ You all times seize children fowl, I will seize 

“ agpatim okokk! ” Nan njum nji Igaw ackagha na acbe na abonn 

“ big fotols! ” Here is reason this hatch plays game with children (of) 
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Okokk. Ka ebu ndagha-mba Ekum awobi abonn okokk, na agpatim okokk. 
fowls. In time before eagle seized children (of) fowls and big fowls. 
Ka ebu echinga ‘we awoba are agpatim okokk. 

In time after he seizing is big fowls. V. AMAURY TALBOT. 

England: Arohteology. Carnarvon: Woolley. 

Excavations on Beacon Hill, Hampshire, in August, 1912. By C 

C. L. Woolley. With a Prefatory Note by Lord Carnarvon .. V 

[My frieiui Mr. Woolley having a few days to spare, and tbo weather for this 
year being quite pleasant, wo decided to try the camp on the top of Bencon Hill, 
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Hants. The results of our operations both on the top of the hill and at the 
seven barrows will be found in the paper writtou by Mr. Woolley. 

• I may say that tho results were disappointing. Most of the barrows had been 
opened in former days; unfortunately no records exist of the earlier excavations. 
I remember the barrows being opened by my uncle, Mr. Auberon Herbert, about 1875, 
but toe results of his researches were, as far as I kuow, never published ; either he or 
someone elso opened tho five larger tumuli. Besides the one opened tins year, there 
still remains one untouched barrow.—C arnarvon.] 

On the top of Beacon Hill is a fine contour-fort; the vallum ditch and counter¬ 
scarp are well preserved along their entire length ; on the S.E., where a saddle joins 
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the hill-top to ft smaller rind lower hill, there is a gateway, defended by a return 
inwards of the vallum to a small gate-mound on either side of the entrance and 
by a single low traverse outside it. Over the whole of the enclosed nrea can be 
distinguished circles of two distinct types; there nro small round sinkings'haviug 
ft diameter of nbout 9 feet, and there are much larger rings marked by a shallow 
depression forming the circumference, whereas the area enclosed rises vory slightly 
above the general level of the camp. On excavating one of the larger rings, which 
had a diameter of about 35 feet, we found that the inequalities of the surface 
were due merely to the upper soil, the chalk floor being more or loss level. Just 
inside the ring there wore numbers of Inrge flint stones, which were less numerous 
towards the centre ; the only object found was a fragment of black bronze-age pottery. 
It may bo that these largg circles were pens surrounded by some kind of wattle 
or hurdling strengthened along its base with flints; the droppings of the cattle and 
their treading would servo to raise the snrfaco slightly ; the site of the ring-fenco 
would in time ho represented by a corresponding depression. The absence of any 
objects tends to exclude the idea of there having been any kind of building on the site. 

The smaller circles were hut dwellings, cut down into the chalk. The most 
interesting of those had a maximum diamoter of 9 feet, ft total depth of 7 feet 
4 inches, and a dopth below the top of the chalk of 5 feet 10 inches; the cirolo 
was irregular, the walls rough, the floor flat and smooth. The chalk and soil that 
filled the pit had never been disturbed; throughout it produced a considornblo 
quantity of burnt wood, chiefly small branches and twigs that probably came from 
the roof of this or neighbouring huts, while charcoal lay fairly thickly upon the floor. 
There wore a fow animal bones found, mostly of cattlo, and n quantity of fragments 
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of typical plain bronze-age pottery ; two fragments oamo from n largo well-made 
visscl with nearly vortical sides that must have beon somewhat of the type of the 
burial urns. A picco of a rivottod iron blado of no grout antiquity, found low down 
in the pit, had obviously worked its way down a holo or slippod from the surface. 

A second pit, close to this, producod much loss iu the way of either pottory or 
charcoal. Its measurements wore much tlio same as thoso of the first hut. A third 
depression close to the highest point of the hill, though apparently a ohalk-cut hut 
of the sumo typo as the rest, lmd boon re-used. Along ono side of the pit was built 
a fire-place in red brick and flints laid iu clay, while from the filling oame fragments 
of bellarmiuo jugs, sack bottles, green glazed pottery, tobacco pipes, glazod brioks 
and iron objects. Thcro can bo no doubt that this was the sholter of tho men who 
watched tho beacon fire that has given its namo to tho hill; probably tho Beltane fires 
of the Middle Ages and tho alarum signals of the Armada were lit upon tho same 
point, a few yards from tho hut, that has seen the festival beacons of recent years. 

A mile or so from Beacon Hill, by the side of tho Winchester road, is a group 
of tumuli know*n ns “The Seven Barrows.” Five of these show signs of having been 
opened at some time or other ; the two smallest seemed iutACt, and ono of these was 
excavated. It had a total diameter of about ninety feet (ono side has been cut into by 
the roadway) and a present height of some six feet and a quarter. A cutting (Fig. 2) 
was made from the N.W. to the centre of the mouud. Tho type was a peculiar ono 
(see plan, Fig. 1). Round the edge ran a sort of contaioing-wall of chalk that bad been 
thrown up against the sides of the earth mound after this was finished. In the case of 
the large tumuli there was a distinct ditch running round them, probably marking the 
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cutting from which chalk had been cut for a similar purpose, but in the case of the 
small mound excavated this depression was hardly noticeable. In the centre of the 
tumulus was a ring of flint stones, open towards the west; it was about 18 inches 
high and 4 feet wide, with a diameter inside of 10 feet; it rested on the chalk 
floor. In the soil round the ring and above it were numerous traces of oharooal, 
and a large quantity of animal bones, mostly of cattle, though the dog also seemed 
to bo represented; there wero also found two fragments of plain dark grey hand¬ 
made pottery, and a small piece stamped with the maggot-like striated ovals that 
commonly occur on neolithic and early bronze-age pottery. 

Inside the ring, flint nodules wero numerous hut lay loose in the earth filling 
and were not in any senso packed or built; outside the ring the soil was fairly froo 
from stones. At tho east side of the circular space within the ring, opposito to the 
entrance, a tomb-pit was cut down into the chalk floor. It was roughly rectangular, 
measuring 3 feet by 2 feet 6 inches, and 2 feet 8 inches deep, and lying oast by 
west; its west end was undercut Into a recess 8 inchos deep and 1 foot 8 inches 
high. This shaft was tightly packed with large flint nodulos roaohing almost to tho 
floor ; only tho niche was filled with cloanor soil. Ucmaius of burnt wood covored 
tho floor of tho tomb, but no human remains could be distinguished ; only on the 
floor of tho recess was a small bono implement like a vory small chisel or awl, tho 
narrow outting edge highly polished by uso. Tho fact that many of tho flints had 
been orackod by tho action of fire, and tho absonco of human bones, are sufficient 
to provo a cromntion, whioh was tho moro usual custom in tho south of England. 
Tho form of tho barrow is its most interesting foatnro : tho open stone ring recalls 
the internal structure of tho long barrows, and, perhaps, would mako this an inter¬ 
mediate link bolwoon tho two rogular long and round typos. C. L. WOOLLEY". 

Aft-ioa, East. Barrett. 

A’KIkuyu Fairy Taloe (Rogano). By Captain H r . E. H. Barrett. A 
The Drinking Place of the Irimo (Evil Si-huts). ® 

Some time ago one of tho Kikuyu tribos sent out a largo raiding party against 
an onomy who lived on tho other sido of a largo dosert. With the party wont four 
brothers, throe of whom wore groat warriors and always associated with it, but 
tho fourth was vory fond of his mothor, and this was tho first occasion on which ho 
had loft hor sido. When tho raidors bad travelled for a long distance they discovered 
that nearly all their water was finished, and thoy found no stream from which thoy 
could drink or replenish their wator bottles. Seoing that all were likely to die of 
thirst, their leader ordered them to disperso, and each man to find his way back to 
his homo ns best he could. 

They started homewards and all porishod except tho four brothers, who kept 
together and had still a little water left. After travelling for two days the younger, 
who was in front, found a spring bubbling up from tho ground ; ho called his brothers,, 
and all drank from tho spring and then filled their water bottles with the water,, 
which was slightly salt, but better than any thoy had ever tasted in their lives. 
Beforo continuing their journey the eldest brother told tho others to say nothiug to 
anyone about tho spring as it was most probably tho property of some evil spirits 
(Irimo) and that evil might bofall them if they mentioned the locality to auybody t 
he also told them that before entering their village they must drink up all the 
water in their bottles or else throw it away, as if others tasted it they were sure to 
try and find out where it came from, as it was so good. That evening they approached 
their village, and before entering the three elder brothers drank from the bottles all 
the water they wanted and tho rest they threw away. The youngest, however, only 
drank half, and the rest he. took to his hut with him. That evening after he had 
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eaten ho took this water to his mother ami gave it to her to drink. The old woman 
was delighted with it, and told him that he must tell her where he got it, as she 
wished to go and get some herself. Her son refused, saying that his eldest brother 
had told him not to give the water to anyone, and not to tell anyone about the spring. 
However, he loved his mother, and eventually told her where he had got it from. 

The next day when the old woman was left alone in the village she took two 
or three large bottles and wont off to look for the spring, which she at length found. 
Having drunk as much as she wanted she filled her bottles and was proparing to 
return homo when she heard the sound of singing and saw some Irimo approaching 
m the distance. These Irimo had two heads, one like the head of a man, and the 
other of stone ; half their body was human, and the othor half was stone, and they 
hnd only one leg on which they came hopping towards her. She was terrified, and 
throwing down her water-bottles climbed a largo tree which overlooked the spring. 
She wont up to tho top and kopt very quiet. Many of the Irimo came, drank from 
the water, and wont off. Presently an old Irimo, with his son, came to drink. Tho 
old ono drank, and then standing aside made way for his son. As ho was drinking 
ho saw tho shadow of tho woman in tho water aud called his father’s attention to 
it. His father took no notico of it, but called to him to hurry up as all the others 
had gono. Tho son, howover, was not satisfied, and looking up into tho troo saw 
tho old woman sitting there. Ho pointed her out to his father, who said, “ It is a 
“ human being, I will soon fetch her out of that.” He at onco started throwing 
Ins knife in her direction with such force that ovory time his knife struck a bough, 
it was severed and foil to the ground. 

When she found that she was discovered, tho old woman started singing in hor 
terror, hopiug ono of hor sons might hoar hor. 

Tho following iA tho song sho sang :— 

“In my folly I have disoboyed my son, ami tho Irimo have como to kill mo. 

Ho told ino not to search for this placo. 

I did not liston to his words but camo to got wator. 

My children are far off and novor more shall I look upon tholr facos. 

My days aro numbered and I shall shortly dio by tho hand of tho Irimo.” 

Fortunately for hor, hor oldest and youngest sons hapjicnod to lie in tho forest 
not far off and hoard hor. Both of them woro armed with shiolds and spears, and 
hearing their mother's voico ran towards tho direction from which it camo. As they 
wero approaching tho spring tho two Irimo saw thorn ami ran off. Tho warriors, 
however, pursued them and killed them both. 

While tho pursuit was taking placo their mothor camo down from tho troo and 
they found hor standing at its foot on thoir return. Tho older brother said to tho 
younger, “It is ovident that you told our mother about this spring, and thus 
“ disobeyed my orders ; your up-bringing amongst women has made you talkative 

“ like ono of them. In futuro you will behave as a man, and associate with 

“ men.” Ho thon gave him a sound thrashing, which did him a great deal of good, 

and caused him to give up his womanly ways. W. E. II. BARRETT. 


REVIEWS. 

Uganda: Ethnography. Roscoe. 

The Buganda: their Customs and Beliefs. By tho Rev. John Roscoe, Hon. T 
M.A. (Cantab.). London: Macmillan, 1911. Pp. 525, with 81 illustrations. / 
All anthropologists will give a hearty welcome to tho volume which contains 
tho unique knowledge gathered by Mr. Roscoo, during a life spent among tho 
Baganda. They will find, too, that the enormous amount of material which it 
enshrines neither in interest nor importance disappoints those hopes raised by the 
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papers alrendy published by him in connection with this people. The chief, and 
indeed almost the only, criticism which can be made of the work as a whole is from 
the point of view of the arrangement of the material. Mr. Roscoe would have made 
the store of facts which his book contains more accessible to those who read it 
for the first time, had ho dealt with the questions of kingship and government 
immediately after his goneral description of the country and people. As it is, he is 
forced continually to make mention of officials whoso functions do not become 
apparent until a later chapter. However, having regard to the main value of the 
book, ns a scientific record of an extremely interesting people, this is not a serious 
blemish, since in any case it must ho read and re-road several times before the total 
sum of information which it contains can he assimilated by the reader. 

The Baganda arc interesting from several points of view. As craftsmen, 
especially as carpenters, they have no superiors in Africa, but, owing to some queer 
psychological kink, they seem, as Mr. Roscoe says, to bo incapable of finishing 
entirely any given pioce of work. But they are far more interesting from the point 
of view of their olalmrato governmental system, which is hero for the first timo set 
forth in detail. The number of stato officials, some of them hereditary, with special 
functions and privileges, is enormous, and many of the posts they hold owe thoir origin 
to some incident of past history. A system such as this is not unknown in Africa, 
but has been found in most places where a strong cohosivo kingdom lias arison, ns 
among the Bini, Bushongo, and Balunda. But Mr. Roscoo’s description is by far 
the most minute which has ever boon published rolativo to a native state, and shows 
how fur the native of Africa can go in the building up of an elaborate political 
system—far beyond what was over suspoctod in the oarlior stages of our knowledgo 
of African ethnography. Tho social system is hardly loss Interesting. The pooplo 
are divided into clans, which have each their peculiar privileges and restrictions. 
A man belongs to bis father’s clan, unless ho ho a member of tho royal family, in 
which case ho belongs to his motlior’s. No marriages may be contracted within 
the clan, with one exception, and tho exception can be explained by the fact that 
the clan in which such unions are permissible consists of two divisions claiming 
different origins. Beyond this, a man may not marry into his mother’s clan, though 
his son not only may, but must, if ho takes a second wife, sook her in tho clan 
of his maternal grandmother. Since a man belongs to bis father’s clan, legitimacy 
is of groat importance, and certain ceremonies aro described which have as their 
object the proof of a child’s legitimacy before ho is accopted by the clan of his 
father. In such ceremonies the child’s umbilical cord, carofully preserved, plays tho 
most important part. 

The religion of the poople is composed of two elements, ancestor-worship and 
nature-worship. Cortain groat gods are venerated, but belong to tho first class, since 
they are probably in all cases deified lioroes ; tho shades of departed kings are of 
great importance, and since the spirit of a man is supposed to have a peculiar affinity 
with his jawbone, tho royal jawbones are provided with separate temples and officiating 
•ministers. The second class is represented by a number of gods, or rather spirits. 
Attached to particular localities and objects, such as hills and trees, and it may be 
mentioned in passing that a hill under the protection of a spirit is regarded as a 
sanctuary which even the king dare not violate. Some of these spirits are animal 
spirits, aud it is interesting that tho Baganda believe that certain animals after death 
become ghosts with power to inflict evil. The sheep is one of theBe, and the man 
who kills a sheep must strike the animal on the head from behind so that it cannot 
see him, otherwise it is bolieved the ghost would cause him to fall ill and die. Many 
of the gods claim human sacrifices, which in the old days were offered in great 
numbers. One feature of Baganda sacrifice is the frequency with which the victim, 
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as it were, marks himself out for slaughter by the performance of some act for which 
an opportunity is deliberately offered him. Thus, at the end of a feast commemorating 
the king’s accession, when the drums are removed one is left behind. Someone in 
the crowd notices the apparent oversight, and runs after the drummers with the 
instrument ; ho is rewarded by being sacrificed to the spirit of the drum, and his 
armbones are made into drumsticks for it. It is impossible to do more than indicate 
roughly the great wealth of detail which the book contains, but one feature may 
be mentioned, in which a peculiar resemblance exists between the insignia of royalty 
in Uganda and Lunda. The bracelet, Iucano y which the sovereigns of Lunda alone 
might wear, and which was composed of human sinows, is well known ; but Mr. Roscoo 
is probably the first to note the fact that, at the accession of a king in Uganda, one 
of the chiefs sets aside one of his sons, who is afterwards killed, and from whoso 
back sinews two anklets aro made for royal wear. 

Mr. Roscoo is a careful observer, and the hook which he has written will rank 
high among anthropological treatises, while as far as the Baganda are concerned it 
must remain a classic. ^ 


Aroheeology. Aberoromby. 

A Study of 'the Bronze Aye Pottery of Great Britain and Ireland and Us O 
associated Grave Goods. By lion. John Aborcromby, LL.D. Two vols. U 
33 x 24 cm. Oxford, 1912. Price 63*. not. 

Thoro has long been an opening for a work that would do for Bronze Ago 
pottery what Sir John Evans did for the bronzes tbomsolvea; and this important 
task has been performed by Mr. Aberoromby in a most liberal and scientific spirit. 
No less than 110 plates adorn these two volumes, not to montion sketch-maps in 
tho text;'and over 1,600 specimens of pottery aro here reproduced by photography. 
Somo twelve yoars have elapsed einco tho author’s views on tho beaker were published 
in tho Journal of the Anthropological Institute, and in tho interval ho has revised 
his conclusions and included in his survey tho other ceramic typos of tho period iu 
these islands. Such an analysis of specimens from many public and private 
collections, with numerous foreign parallels, cannot fail to bo of tho utmost service 
to archtcology, aud lead to tho solution of many outstanding probloms. 

Tho plan adopted is to treat each recognised typo of pottery—the beaker, food- 
vessel, and cinerary urn, including tho inconso cup—in local groups, the country being 
divided into several well-markod regions, tho general idea being that new forms 
wore imported across tho Channel. These gradually spread northward, undergoing 
modification on tho way, and (in tho coso of one beaker typo) travelling at tho rate 
of about fifty miles in a generation. Such precision may appoal to somo readers and 
be useful as a time scale, but it is easy to lay too much emphasis on such coujeotures. 
Nor can tho author's view of distribution bo accepted without reserve, and there aro 
details in theso volumes aud elsewhere that might have been developed to advantage. 
Whatever tho original homo or homes of the beaker (for several forms aro extant 
that may have had a multiple origin), there is good reason to believe that the food- 
vessol was of native origin and development, being traceable to tho round-bottomed 
vessels somewhat rare in Britain but clearly referable to tho neolithic period. Mr. 
Abercromby’s theory is that a foreign invasion from the south drove tho aborigines 
northward and into Ireland, where the foreign beaker is hardly over found; and he 
seems to accept the view put forward two years ago in Archaologia , that in course 
of time the invaders were either oxpelled or absorbed, and the food-vessel, derived 
by known stages from the neolithic bowl, took the place of the beaker in the graves. 
If this is the gonesis of a type that is found both with burnt and unbumt interments, 
the food-vessel should radiate from tho centre of these islands; »nd Fig. 258, 
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Plate XLV, from Edinburgh, may be selected to illustrate the transition from the 
neolithic bowl to the food-vessel type A, which is rare in Scotland but plentiful 
in Ireland. All the types of food-vessel arc stated to be broadly contemporary, but 
the evolution of several forms from type A seems fairly evident. This development 
need not have occupied much time ; indeed, Mr. Aborcromby assigns both beaker 
and food-vessel to six centuries, 2000-1400 b.c., while the first type of cinerary urn 
began before 1400, and the urns as a class occupy no less than ten centuries, which 
seems a too liberal allowance. 

The othnological side is uot noglcctcd, though at present it is unwiso to draw 
any but the most general conclusions. In spite of tho philologists the author dates 
the first Celtic invasion and tho consequent introduction of the bonkor about 2000 n.c. 
Tho brachycophalic strangers are supposed Lo have had blonde and brown hair, and 
to have come from some region north of tho Alps, not so far north as Denmark, and 
east of tho Rhine. They aro described as a branch of the Alpine raco speaking an 
Aryan language ; but this is dangerous ground, and tho verdict of the grave-goods, 
ceramic and otherwise, is not conclusive on those points. An invasion of south 
Britain, the effects of which are not traccablo north of tho Thames, is also assigned 
to Bronze Ago IV, but tho roador should bo warned that this poriod is not that of 
Professor Montelius (1400-1150 B.o.), but, according to tho author's own adaptation 
of that system, about 900-650 n.o. “ Small invasions or immigrations may have taken 
“ place in tho last few con tunes of tho Brouse Age, when objects of tho HaUstatt 
“ poriod wore introduced, which lrnvo loft no trace as rogards pottory." Whethor 
objects of the HaUstatt poriod imply a Hallstatt period iu Britain tho author doos 
not dccido, but ns ho brings tho cinorary urn down at least to 400 b.o., it may bo 
assumed that for him our Early Iron Ago coincides with tho period of La Tine. 
That this is tho ordinnry viow may bo admitted, but moro and more Hallstatt 
specimens aro being found and recognised in Britain, and tho oxenvation of Hongiatbury 
Hoad near Bournemouth has rovealod n quantity of pottory that sooms to bo allied 
to tho Lauaitr. sorios and roforablo to tho Hallstatt poriod. In fact, tho author 
regards tho globular cinerary urn as an offshoot of tho Lnusitz group of central 
Europe, and notices dotails reminiscent of other forms bost exemplified in Saxony. 
As the globular urn is a Bouthorn form, wo may hero recognise tho scttlomcnt of 
“ now tribes, perhaps about 700 b.o., who introduced a now form of entronchmont 
“ (nearly square) and brought novel forms of pottery with thorn. They appear to 
“ havo been a poor people taking refuge in Britain . . . aud were likoly enough 
“ akin to the Gauls of a Inter period, but there is no evidence to show that they 
“ over conquered Britain or over oxtonded north of tho Thames valley.” 

Many tables of finds and inventories of the leading types imply a vast amount 
of research, and will he of pormanent value to tho student; but hero and thoro 
irrelevant matter is introduced that may impair tho author’s authority with those who 
cannot easily distinguish fact from theory. In volume's so loaded with references a 
few misprints will bo readily pardoned ; but tho index, which is generally a leading 
foature of our archreological works, is hardly adequate, and tho roador who does not 
take the precaution of grouping the various types for himself, may easily lose his 
way among the illustrations, which are, however, ndmirablo reproductions and con¬ 
stitute a museum in themselves. R. A. S. 

Anthropology. ! Marett. 

Anthropology. By R. R. Marett, M.A. London : Williams and Norgato. Q 
Is. net. U 

This is a delightful book—delightful, because it fully covers the subject it sets 
out to discuss—but its title might rather have been “ An Introduction to tho Science 
“ of Anthropology ” for such it is. It touches the whole vast fabric of the science, 
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indicativcly, suggestively, and herein is the rareness of its quality. Even in these 
days it is not common to find a specialist who does not attempt to fit his facts to his 
theory, but here wo have an author who, in every sentence, makes it clear that lie 
carries an open mind. In his eyes dogmatism is always a danger. Ho has no illusions, 
yet ho treats all things with reverence; for what illumination oven their negative side 
may throw on the general topic it is refreshing to thus come across a writer who 
sees things in perspective, who is ready everywhere to make the reader feel that thero 
may bo surer ground than the position now occupied ; in a word, that anthropology is 
essentially a progressive science. 

The key-note of this book is that “thero shall not ho one kind of history for 
*• savages and another for ourselves, but tho same kind of history, with the sumo 
“ evolutionary principle running right through it, for all men, civilised and savage, 
“ present and past." In a word, anthropology is a specialisation on man in the 
“ larger particular group of living boings." Man is not a thing apart in uaturo, and 
all that pertains to him can only be adequately comprehended whon the relations of 
tho whole are taken into reviow together. 

Thus it is that tho science of anthropology must draw from many scioncos, and 
an education in it, to ho complete, must include all thoso which have any hearing 
on tho history of our earth and the environmental factors, physical, moral, or social, 
ntlccting human oxistonco. “ Tho administrator who rules over savagoa is almost 
*' invariably quite well-moaning, but not seldom utterly ignorant of nntivo customs 
“ and beliefs. So, in many cases, is tho missionary, another type of porson of 
“ authority, whoso intontions aro of tho host, hut whoso methods too often lcavo 
“ much to bo desirod. . . . Scientific insight into tho conditions of tho practical 
“ problem will alone suffice." Nevertheless there is liopo that “in tho days U> come 
“ . . . anthropological science may indirectly, though nouo tho less ofTootivoly, 

“ subsorvo an nrt of political and roligious hoaling. . . . ‘ Tho history of roligion,’ 
“ onco cxclaimod Dr. Frasor, ‘is a long attempt to rcconoilo old custom with now 
“ ' reason, to find a sound tlioory for an absurd practice.’ . . . Tho roligious 

“ man 1ms to ho a man of tho world, a man of tho widor world, an anthropologist.” 
This wide and truly scientific outlook must apply to ovoryono who prosumes to 
intorveno in tho social and physical aspects of man’s environment. “Tho moral of 
*• it all is to cncourngo anthropologists to press forward with thoir study . . . 

“ and, in the mountimo, to do nothing rash." 

Yet the writer is no bald materialist, for he goes on to say, “ tho full moaning 
“ of life can novor be oxprossod in torms of its matorial conditions. I oonfess that I 
" am not deeply moved whon Ratzel announces that man is a pioco of tho earth. 
“ Or, when his admirers, anxious to improve on this, after distinguishing tho atmo- 
“ sphere or air, the hydrosphere or water, the lithosphoro or crust, and the ccntro- 
“ sphere or interior mass, prococd to add that man is the most active portion of an 
“ intermittent biosphere, or living envelope of our planet, I cannot feol that the Inst 
“ word has been said about him. . . . Let the arithropologist beware of thoorics, 

“ lest . . . among them ... ho put all his eggs into one basket. . . . 

“ Let him give each factor in tho problem its duo.” 

How broad is the outlook of this book, and how little tho author allows himself 
to bo bound by theories, is shown by tho following. “Human history reveals itself as 
“ a bewildering series of iuterpenetrations. What excites these movements? Geo- 
“ graphical causes, say the theorists of one idea. No doubt man moves forward 
“ partly because Nature kicks him behind. But, in the first place, some types of 
“ animal life go forward under pressure from Nature, while others lie down and die. 
“ In the second place, man has an accumulative faculty, a social memory, whereby 
“ he is able to carry on to tho conquest of a new environment whatever has served 
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“ him in the old. But this is, as it were, to compound environments, a process 
“ that ends by making the environment co-extensive with the world. Intelligent 
“ assimilation of tho new by means of the old breaks down the provincial barriers 
“ one by one, until man, tho cosmopolitan animal by reason of his hereditary con- 
“ stitution, develops a cosmopolitan culture ; at first almost unconsciously, but later 
“ on with self-conscious intent, because he is no longer contont to live, but insists on 
“ living well.” Unliko tho other animals wo arc not led on by a “forco of heredity 
*« which is blind. . . . Corporately ami individually wo fight our environment 
“ with oyes that see in tho light of experience." 

All that concerns tho higher expression of man, his social organisations, with 
their privileges and restrictions, his codes of morality and rewards and punishments, 
his religious outlook, each in its way a subject for special study, aro collectivoly 
part and parcel of tho wider scienco of anthropology. To detach any of them and 
treat it ns a thing apart is incompatible with a correct understanding of man himself. 
And if this bo so, how ossontial is it that all who sot up as law makers and directors 
iu any ono of theso sphoros should thomsolves be masters of the principles of anthro¬ 
pology ; for in man’s life, as in all nature, everything is at onco consequent and 
antecedent. ARTHUR R. WADDELB. 


Egyptology. Blackman. 

Service des Antiques de I'tgyptc : Let Temples Immergh dc la Nubie; The ||| 
Temple of Dendur. By Aylward M. Blackman. Sizo 13$ x 9$ inchos. Pp. 114, IU 
Pintos CXX, and a coloured frontispiece. Lo Cairo: Jmpr. do l’lnst., Fran?., 1911. 

This handsomo volume, in which both tho text and tho illustrations are by 
Mr. Blackman, is ono of a spocinl serios brought out by tho Department of Antiquities 
In, Egypt. Tho studios comprised in that sorios aro devoted to tho description of 
tomplos a little south of Aswftn, which aro threatened by tho raising of tho gront 
dam. They aro too teohnioal to appeal to tho general rondor, or evon perhaps to 
tho general archaeologist, but thoso who are profossod studonts of Egyptology will 
bo grateful for tho elosenoss and accuracy of the records. 

Mr. Blackman, the rocontly appointed Laycock student at Worcester College, 
Oxford, has produced a book which will add to his rising reputation. It is a vory 
faithful and conscientious study of a templo built in tho reign of Augustus on the 
wost bank of tho Nilo, oloven miles south of Kalabsheli. Tho site has boon visited 
by evory traveller from tho days of Champollion onwards, and a certain number of . 
views and sconos were published by Rosellini, Lcpsius, and others, but no complete 
description haB boon attempted boforc. This is the more unfortunate as tho buildings 
have been rapidly deteriorating, and are much loss perfect than ton years ago. The 
Government has now exeouted such repairs as seemed necessary, and tho book now 
under review will place tho sculptures and inscriptions on permanent rooord. 

Mr. Blackraau follows a rigorously scientific method, taking each stone of tho 
building in order, describing the scenes and personages, and reproducing tho texts 
in the accepted form of conventionalised hieroglyphic. Whenever tho subject allows- 
it is illustrated by a photograph, and the series of 120 collotype plates is fully up 
to tho average of such work in quality. On tho exactness of tho transcriptions 
depends tho chief value of all accounts of Egyptian monuments. Evon the greatest 
of philologists, have made many errors, and tho difficulty of conjecturing the original 
letter which once stood upon a blurred and defaced stone is often very great. But 
those who know Mr, Blackman’s training and experience, and those who, like the 
present reviewer, have seen him at work both in tho field and in the library, will be 
confident that his copies will stand the test of rigorous examination. 

_ D. RANDALL-AfACIVER c 

Printed by Evre axd Spottiswoode, Ltd., His Majesty’s Printers, East Harding Street, E.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

India. [With Plate B.] Dames: Joyce. 

Noto on a Gandhara Relief representing the Story of King Sivi. 44 

By M. Long worth Dames and T. A. Joyce, M.A. * ' 

The accompanying plate, B, illustrates a steatite relief, in typical Gamlhiira 
style, which is of particular interest on account both of its high nrtislic quality 
ami of the subject which it represents. The relief, which is now in the British 
Museum, was obtained in the Swat Valley in north-western India, and shows a group 
of six figures arranged as follows. On the left, on a throne under a canopy, is 
seated a king ; his eyes are half-closed, his features drawn with pain, and his head 
droops forward as if he were about to faint. His left hand rests on tho shoulders 
of a woman, who loans towards him with ono nrm outstretched in a gesfuro of tender 
solicitude, and whoso whole nttitudo roflects the pity and grief shown upon her 
foaturea. Boforo tho royal footstool kneels a man with a knife, who is engaged in 
cutting off a portion of flesh from tho king’s left leg; and behind him, to tho right, 
stands a well-executed figure of a man holding a bisntar. Immediately to the right 
of tho last is u dignified individual holding a vajra, and distinguished by a headdress 
of peculiar shape and a nimbus ; this figure is easily recognisable as Indru (the Sakka 
of tho Jiitaka). The sixth figure is also furnished with a nimbus, and is porhaps somo 
divine attendant upon Indra. Finally, close by tho log of tho king’s throne is a pigeon, 
while tho space between tho hoads of tho balanco-holdcr and tho female figure respec¬ 
tively is occupied by the mutilated figure of wbal must havo been a flying bird. 

From tho point of view of workmanship, tho relief belongs to tbo host class of 
Gandhara sculpture ; tho grouping is well arranged, and tho individual figures are 
dignified and graceful, that of tho woman expressing a pathos which is not common 
in Oriental works of art. 

The subjout is evidently taken from tho story of King $ivi, which is told in 
tho Mahfibhftrata, book III, chapter 197. Ono day tho Celestials rosolvod to test 
tho virtue of King $ivi ; accordingly Agni assumed tho shape of a pigeon, and fled 
boforo Indra, who pursued him in tho form of a hawk. Tho pigeon took refuge 
in tho lap of tho king, who is mentioned as being soatod upon a costly seat, and 
heggod for protection, enforcing its claim by the statomeut that it was a Hithi . 
learned in tho Veda, and of blameless lifo, who had taken tho form of a bird. Tho 
demand of tho hawk is couched in fower words. “0 king, it is not projicr for you 
“ to interfere with my food by protecting this pigeon I ” Tbo answer of tho king 
is given at length, and consists chiefly of an enumeration of tho penalties which tho 
Celestials inflict upon him "who gives up a frightoned creature seoking protection 
" of its enemies.’’ Finally ho offers the hawk a bull cooked with rico in place of 
the pigeon. Tho hawk replies : “ 0 king, I do not ask for a bull or any other meat 
“ more than what, is in this pigeon. Ho is my food to-day ordained by tho gods. 

“ Therefore givo him up to me.” The king still refuses, and offers to do whatever 

the hawk bids him as a ransom for tbo pigeon. The hawk then demands a piece 
of flesh from the king's leg equal in weight to his quarry. $ivi cuts off a piece 
from his right leg, but the pigeon proves tho hcavior; he cuts off piece after 
piece from other portions of his body, but without result, until, finally, be gets 

bodily into the scalo. Upon this the hawk disappears, and the pigeon, revealing 

himself as Agni, praises the king and promises various rewards for his virtue. 

This, evidently, is the story pictured on the relief, which thus possesses the 
additional interest of being, apparently, the only knowu Gandhara representation of 
this legend.* 

• See Foucber, L'Art Greeo-JiouddJtiqve, [k. 270. u Nous nc connatssons pas de version 
“ gatfdharicnne du charitable exploit du roi ^ivi, loquel racbcta au poids dc sa propre chair une 
" eolombe & l’dpcrvier.” 
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The same scone is depicted upon ono of the sculptures from the Amarawati tope 
/British Museum), but the details differ, in so far as the king is shown with a sword, 
operating upon himself. An interesting feature of the Gandhara relief is the bismar, 
-held by the central figure, which corresponds very closely to the Madrasi specimen 
figured by Ling Roth in the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. XLII, 
p. 223, a similar bismar appears in the Amaravati sculpture. 

The story of $ivi is undoubtedly of early origin ; the king’s offer to kill a bull ns 
■ransom for the pigeon would seem to rolnte it to pre-Buddhist Hinduism, and it must 
Lave been adopted by tho Buddhists, who saw in King Sivi a previous incarnation 
-of the Buddha. 

The story must have been a well-known Jutaka, but does not appear in the 
collection translated in tho Cambridge Jiitaka by Cowoll and Rouse from tho text 
edited by Fausbbll. No. 499 in that series bears tho title of $ivi-J*taka and refers 
to tho self-sacrifice of tho same King $ivi, who gave his oyos to a blind Brahman, 
and expresses also his williugnoss to give his flosh if required. It appears to bo 
of groat antiquity, for it is tho second in tho list of thirty-four original Jatakus 
mentioned by Tftmmuba and alluded to by HCraaohandra (see S. d’Oldonburg in 
Journ. Roy. As. Soc., 1893, pp. 307-309). Tho same King ?ivi plays a part in 
other Jatakus, and his grandson is the boro of the Vifvantara or Vossantara Jutaka, 
wliioh often figures in Buddhist art. 

Tho story of King §ivi and tho hawk and pigeon is told in dotail in a translation 
from a Chinese vorsion (soo Abstract of Four Lectures , by S. Bonl: Triibnor & Co., 
1882). In this vorsion tho gods who intervene aro Snkra (Indra) and Viswakarman, 
the Artificer or Hephaestus of Indian mythology, and tho women of the palace aro 
ropresontod as endeavouring to dissuado tho king from his purposo. Soo also references 
in Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World , I, 125, Noto 20: Triibnor, 1884. 
In tho same work, Vol. I, pp. evi, evii (under tho Travels of Sung-yun, another 
Chinese pilgrim, 200 years or more boforo Hiouon Tbsaug), tho same story is found 
located near Poshawar. “ Sovon days’ journey theuco tho pilgrims arrived at tho 
place whoro $ivikn-riija dolivored tho dove.” The figures of birds in Plate XLV, 7, 
Jlharhul Stupa, seem to rofor to tho pigoon and crow in Jutaka 42, and not to tho 
llogond under consideration. 

Tho Chinose pilgrim Hiouon Thsang in the soveuth contury travelled through 
OJdyana, that is tho modern Swat, and thoro found a stupa built by King Asoka to 
-commomorato tho rescue of a pigoon from a hawk by tho Bodhisattva, who, as King 
$ivike, cut Hush from his body to tako tho placo of tho pigeon (Stanislas Julicn, 
Voyages dcs PiUrins Douddhistes , Vol. I, p. 137). It seems probable that tho stupa 
from which this relief comes may bo that visited by the Chineso pilgrim, and its 
discovory may perhaps in the near future be effected by the Archaeological Survey of 
tho Frontier Circle, now undor tho direction of Sir Aurol Stoin. 

Tho story, it will bo soon, wns localised in UdySna, novortheless it is quite 
possible that tho original country of $ivi (which apparently gave its name to the 
king) was really situated olscwhorc, and one is tempted to suggest its identity with 
the modern Sibi or Sevi at the foot of the Bolan Pass, and with tho block of 
mountainous country between the Indus and the Bolan, which was known till modern 
Aimes as Sivistfin. At the foot of tho mountain wall, where the plateau country 
falls towards the Indus, is the celebrated shrine of Sakhi Snrwar, now a Musalman 
saint, but venerated also by Hindus. The shrine is associated with the veneration 
of ‘Ali, and many of the stories told of him are of a markedly Buddhist type. The 
founder was a blind beggar to whom ‘Ali presented a whole string of camels because 
the bread for which he asked was packed in a bale on one of the camels uear the 
centre. This strougly resembles the Vessantara or Vivvantara Jiitaka. But still more 
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remarkable w the survival of the story of the hawk and pigeon. I took it down in 
Balochi verso in 1834, and a translation of it has been published recently.* It is ns 
follows :— 

A hawk and a harmless pigeon struggling together foil into the King’s lap. and 
tho hawk first prayed for his help, saying, “ Hail to thee. ‘Ali, King of Men, thou 
“ ftrt certaiol 7 th « of our faith. I loft my hungry brood on the bank of tho 
Seven Streams on a deep-rooted tree, and havo come swooping round that I may 
find somewhere some kind of game to tako to ray ravenous young ones. Thou 
“ lowest all; take not from mo what I have hunted and caught." Then the 
pigeon made his petition. “ Hail to thee, ‘Ali, King of Men, thou art tho guardian 
“ of our faith. This is my tale : I loft ray hungry little ones on tho slopes of Mount 
Hnmbor, and came here to pick up somo grains of corn to carry to my starving 
children. 1 havo boon seized by this cruel hawk who has taken mo to tear mo 
“ °P on - Now g iv,e mo not to this ravenous hawk, for thou knowost all that has 
“ happened.” 

lie cnllod his slave and said, “ Kambar, bring mo my knife.” IIo Inid his hand 
upon his thigh. ‘‘Como, hawk, I will give thoo somo flesh." Then ho cut out ns 
much of his own flosh as was equal to the woight of tho pigoon, and even a littlo 
moro. Tho Imrmloss pigeon began to woop, “ Ho is not a hawk, nor am I a pigeon ; 
“ wo nro both R "g° l * of God whom ho has sent to try thoo, and well hast thou 
“ endured tho tost.” 

This story is identical with that proservod in tho MahilbluVaU, although perhaps 
tho simplicity of the modern Bnloch bard is moro ofloctivo than the spun-out disquisi¬ 
tions of the classical poot. In tho Anmrawati soulpturof two or throe opisodos in 
tho story nro roprosonted, tho pigoon in one is seou fluttering into tho King’s lap, 
and in another ho is cutting his thigh with his sword. In tho last tabloaux tho 
two appoar in human form beforo tho King, and it would scorn that in the Jntaka 
vorsion both tho hawk and pigoon rosumed thoir original forms, and not only one of 
them ns in the MahSbharatn form of tho story. So also in tho Balochi poom both aro 
declared to bo angols sent to tost tho saint. 

The story then, originally Hindu, is scon to have beou adopted first by tho 
Buddhists and thou by tho Mohammedans. Is it possible that it wont furthor, and, 
aftor lujing carriod, liko so many other Oriental logonds, to Europe, furnishod tho 
root idea for “Tho Merchant of Vonico ” ? M. LONG WORTH DAMES. 

_ T. A. JOYCE. 

England : Arohreology. Crawford: Keith. 

Description of Vase found on Nunwell Down, lalo of Wight. By JA 

0. G. 8. Crawford . With a Report on tho Associated Cranium and Femur by Ifc 
Arthur Keith , M.D., Conservator of Museum, Royal College of Surgeons, England. 

Tho skull and other Imncs and tho urn doscril«*il below bolonged to tho old 
Islo of Wight Musoum, which has recently boon incorporated with the museum at 
Carisbrooko Castle. When at Nowport the relics wore contained in a small glass 
cabiuot, the koy of which had been lost. This was perhaps fortunate, as the specimens 
wore preserved from harm in it, with thoir labels. Besides the urn ami bones, tho 
case contained tho following objectsSeveral flint “flakes," one found close to 
the skull ; a round shore-pebhlo, and a natural flint of much the same size (those 
are said to have been “ placed on either side of the skoleton ") ; and an oval-shaped 
“ hammers tone "of gritty rock, probably greensand. The description on the label is 
as follows The contents of a grave from an ancient British barrow on Nunwell 


* Popular Poetry of the Italochet. By M. Longworth Dames. London, 1907. 
t B. M. Ferguson’s Tree and Serpent Worthip. PI. 
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“ Down, near Brading, I.W., opened November 28th, 1881, by Captain J. Thorp, and 
“ presented by him to this museum, May 15th, 1885. ... No remnant of metal 
“ was found in the grave. . . . About 100 tons of flints were heaped over 
“ this grave.” Mr. Hubert Poole, of Shanklin, has kindly sent me an oxtract from 
The Antiquary , Vol. V (1882), p. 119, which describes the opening of the barrow. 

I quote it nearly in full. 

“On the Middle West Down, beyond Nunwell, Isle of Wight, facing the north 
and east, by kind permission from Lady Oghmder, the owner of the estate, I removed 
about 15 inches of earth from tho present surface, on a spot I had previously marked, 
feeling convinced, from its peculiar shape (once, no doubt, an' extensive mound or 
tumulus, but now flattened), and its faint outline of mixed chalk, forming a large 
circle, barely perceptible to tho ordinary observer, on tho ground ploughed up for 
cultivation, that something worthy of investigation lay hidden. 

“ By compass I tronched tho north, south, oast, and west, when I quickly came 
upon a most compact body of flints, so placed that when tho whole surface was 
uncovered, it boro tho exact shapo of a large mushroom, for upon examination 1 
found it equal on all sides, from tho apex to the outside of the circle, well put 
together ; in fact, liko a solid pnvod causeway, measuring in diameter 22^ foot, and 
nearly 3 fcot 2 inches in depth in tho centre of tho flints, measuring down to 12 inches. 
Under this extraordinary mass of flints, and oxactly in tho centre of the circlo, there 
was a round stono ( not flint), as if placod to mark tho contro, and act ns a guide 
round' which tho flints were to bo placed to form a proper arcli. Closo to this stono 
was an urn or ‘ passing cup,’ with two handle# placod horizontally, tho hole in each 
handle being so small ns to suggest that it was intondod to pass a string through 
for suspension. It only contained earth and a fow chips of flint, and stood upright, 
and is 6} inches high and 8 inches in diameter, apparently of unbaked clay, with very 
rude diamond-shaped markings scratched on its outer surface. On tho left sido of 
this cup I found a human skull, tho jaw and splendid teeth of which touchod tho 
rim of the cup, and on tho right sido of tho skull, abovo tho oar, a wedge-shaped 
hole, 2 inches long, and nearly half an inch wide, cleanly cut in tho bone, as if by 
a sharp weapon. 

“ Upon further removing tho earth, I laid baro the skeleton of a well-grown 
mao, apparently moro than 6 foot high, and buried in a sitting position. Most of 
tho ribs and other small bones, together with a portion of tho jaw, had crumblod 
away, the body being so placod and doubled up as to bring tho knees level with 
tho chest. . . . Close under tho jaws I found a flint flako, corresponding with 
tho shape of tho hole in tho skull, and which, I considor, might have caused tho 
doath wound, having, as it were, fallen out of tho skull as tho body mouldorod away. 
Tho skeleton lay or sat oast and west. I could not discover any remnant of metal 
of any description. On either sido of tho skeleton were two smooth stones, tho size 
and shape of an egg, one a flint and the other a shore pebble.”—J. Titonr. 

I am not inclined to place much confldcnco in the speculations of the author 
and they do not appear to be verified by export investigations ; but the account of 
the excavation seems accurate and reliable. The flints may or may not have been 
used as implements. The oval “ hammerstono ” was very probably used for some 
purpose. 

Tho dimensions of the urn aro as follows :—Height, 148 mm.; width of rim, 
205 mm.; width of base, 90 mm. ; thickness, 8 mm. It is made of fine clay, baked 
hard, and with very little flint grit ; it is of a reddish-brown colour and slightly 
burnished ; where broken the edges are black. It is ornamented with a line-pattern, 
made by a sharp instrument. The ornament (whose general arrangement, can be seen 
in the accompanying illustration) runs diagonally in bands of fourteen or fifteen. 
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roughly parallel Hues set closo together; the average width of each hand is ahou t 
2."> mm. Round the rim and just below it runs a band (about 15 inm. wido) of five 
or six parallel Hues crossed diagonally by shorter ones. Just below the rim are two 
“ 1"S 8 ” »ot side by side and nearly touching; they arc each pierced horizontally 
with a small hole just wido enough to admit a load pencil. They are scored on the 
outside with diagonal grooves. They can have served no useful purposo. 

I have been unable to discovor, either hero or on the Continent, any urn exactly 
resembling this specimen. In the British Isles I know of nono evon remotely 
resembling it, nor docs Mr. Abercromby, who has scon a photograph of it. It is not, 
of course, a cinerary urn, but neither docs it belong to any type of beaker or food- 
vessel. Sir Arthur Evans has seen the urn and docs not know of any similar 
spocimon. Thinking that it might belong to one of tho uumerous types of German 
pottery I sent a photograph to Profesor Gbtze, of Grosslichterfoldt, and the following 
is n oopy of his roply : “An absolutely identical vase from tho neolithic period in 
“ Germany is unknown to mo. But tho ornamont is similar to that on a neolithic 
“ beaker from tho district of Aurich, now in tho Provincial Museum, Hanover. 
“ Tho samo ornamont 
“ occurs nt any rate 
“ also in Great Britain 
“ on vases which aro 
“ rolated to the neo- 
“ lithio waros of tho 
“ Continent, but placed 
“ by Mr. Aliercromby 
“ in tho Bronze Ago. 

“ A similar form, but 
“ without a handle 
“ and with different 
“ ornamont, I have 
“ figured in The Vases , 

For/ns and Orna- 
4 ‘ men! of the AVo- 
“ Hthic Cord-decorated 
“ IVarc in the Itasin 
“ of the Saa/e, Pinto I, 

“ Pig. 28. Tho provonunoo is Sehnoidliugon. district of Asehorslebon. Tho vase 
*• is now in tho Provincial Museum, Halle.” 

From this it is clear that both tho ornamont and shape of tho Nuuwell vnsc 
are known in Central Gormany, though not found nssocintod in any individual 
specimen. Both, howevor, arc sufficiently peculiar to justify the oxpoetntion of 
a cultural connection, and it would seem that wo must look to Contral Germany for 
tho most noarly allied culture. The roughness with which tho ornament is imposed 
and tho slightly abnormal features of the vase are just what wo should expect in 
an object made in a strange country by an immigrant people who have not yet 
forgotten their native arts and crafts. 

This hypothesis is confirmed by Professor Keith’s account of the skull and 
femur which were fouud in the samo grave as the vaso. They are those of an 
individual typical of the “Bronze Ago race,” which appears to have brought 
with it into England and Scotluud the class of ceramic known as “beakers” or 
“drinking cups.” In a number of cases in England skeletons of this race have 
been found associated with beakers. 1 do not know whether the characteristics 
of the race which is associated with similar beakers in Germany have been in- 
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vostigftted, but if so they will probably be found to agree with those of our “ Bronze 
Age” type. 

The Isle of Wight lies athwart the path of every invader of Wessex. Almost 
visible from the south (St. Catherine’s Head is loss than 60 miles from Cherbourg), 
it has from the earliest times boen 
in closo touch with France. It is, 
however, from the east that most 
invasions have come. Coasting 
along the inhospitable shores of 
Sussex but few harbours would 
attract tlio invader until he reached 
tho sheltered waters of Spithond, 
and thero tho first haven to 
front him would be that of Brading, 
whero ho could sail right up to 
tho chalk slopes upon its southern 
margin. No doubt subsequent 
crows landed in the harbours 
furthor wost, both on tho island 
and on tho mainland. History 
repoats itself whon viowod geo¬ 
graphically ; tho Jutes followed in 
the wake of thoir Bronzo Ago 
prodocoHsors. Tho Islo of Wight 
has aptly boon called “ tho door¬ 
mat of Wessox,” for we can dotoct upon its shoros tho footprints of many peoples. 

Report on'tiie Associated Cranium and Femur. By Professor Keith. 

“A hrachycoplmlic skull typical of tho Bronzo Poriod. Of a strong muscular 
man, aged about forty, and 5 foot 7 inohos in hoight (1,670 mm.). Tho ago is 
estimated chiefly from tho degreo to which tho teeth are worn ; tho dentine is partly 
exposed on tho chewing surfacos of tho first molars, tho last molars aro slightly 

worn. Tho condition of tho tooth 
thus indicates a man of about 
fc® thirty, but tho condition of tho 

sutures indicates an oldor man. 
Tho chiof sutures aro obliterated 

on thoir internal aspoct; tho 

sagittal suture is almost closed on 
its outer aspect; tho coronal can 
be traced, while tho lambdoid 

is still open. Tho sutures and 
tn general condition of tho skull 

suggests that the man was over 
forty at death. Tho height is 
estimated from the femur, which 
had a height, in the standing 
posture, of 456 mm. 

“Tho general features of the skull are accurately shown in the figures 1, 2, 3, 
so that it is not necessary to give a lengthy description. 

r< **" “The maximum length of the skull from glabella to occiput is 179 mm.; the 
prominent supraciliary ridges project 3 mm. in front of the glabella. The maximum 
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width of the skull, estimated by doubling the diameter of the right side, for the 
loft is defective, is 146 mm.; the cephalic index (proportion of width to length) 
is 81*6, brachycephalic. The snpra-auricular height is 115 miu., rather a moderate 
amount. 

“The forehead is marked by extremely prominent supraciliary and supra-orbita! 
ridges, the supraciliary and supra-orbital elements being partly fused. The forehead 
is wide, the minimum frontal diameter bciug 104 mm.; the width, at tho upper 
margiu of the orbits, 110 mm. The frontal air-sinuses are of small sire—15 mm. 
in height, 15 mm. in width, and 10 mm. from back to frout. On tho inner aspect 
of tho frontal bone is a descending median crest of bone, 8 mm. in height. On 
the upper part of the forehead the froutal bone is only 6*5 mm. in thickness, towards 
the bregma 8 mm., but at the glabella, from the cribriform plato to the glabella, it 
is 24 mm.—a high measurement. 

“The face is strongly formed, being long and of rather more than moderate 
width, with wide, strongly-marked angles to the jaws, and wide, square, prominent 
chin. The length of the face from 
nation to incisor point (upper face 
length) Is 70 mm.; from nasion to 
lower border of chin (lower face length), 

123 mm. The faeial width (bizygo¬ 
matic), 130 mm. In lifo he would 
certainly have passed as a strikingly 
handsome man. 

"I have accurate drawings of the 
lower jaw, but it is unnecessary to publish 
theso as the mandible is characteristic 
of the Bronze Age people. The width 
at the angles is 100 mm.; between the 
outer ends of the condyles, 126 mm. Its 
height at the symphysis is 32 mm., its 
thickness thero 16 mm. In conformity 
with tho long face, the ascending ramus 
of tho jaw is high—72 inm. 

“Tho palate is regularly formed, 
its width between the second molars being 

68 mm. (a wido palate) ; its length is only 46 mm. The first upper molar measures 
10-5 by 11 mm., the secoud 10 by 11 mm. On one side no third molar or wisdom 
tooth has been developed ; on the other side this tooth has been lost before death. 
Thero is no evidence of dental disease, all the teeth being sound. 

“The neck was thick and strong and well hafted to the sknll. Tho bi-mastoid 
width of the neck was 126 mm.; its front-to-back thickness, measured from inion to 
a point between the anterior borders of the mastoid processes, 73 mm. 

“If a tracing of this skull be superimposed on a long-headed type of skull, so 
that ear-holo falls on ear-hole, the outstanding differences between the short and long¬ 
headed people will be realised. Id the short-headed people the skull has been 
flattened posteriorly, and it seems as if the brains had been pressed to an undue 
extent into the pre-auricular part of the skull. 

“ The femur shows all the characteristics of the Bronze Age type. The shaft 
is twisted ; the upper end of the shaft flattened from back to front; the lower 
extremity in prop'ortion to the shaft; very wide." O. G. S. CRAWFORD.. 

_A. KEITH, M.D. 
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Borneo and Java. Beech. 

Note on the Natives of the Eastern Portion of Borneo and Java. 40 

By Mervyn IV. //. Beech , M.A. Iw 

In Volume XLII (January to Juno) of the Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute there is an article by Mr. T. R. H. Garrett on “The Natives, of the Eastern 
Portion of Borneo and Java." 

Two of tiio tribes he deals with are termed “Orang Tarakan ” (people of 
Tarnknn) and “ Orang Bulongan ” (people of Bulongan). These peoples aro tho two 
main branches of Tidong and form the subject matter of my small work The Tidong 
Dialects of Borneo (Clarendon Press, 1908). The statistics givcu by Mr. Garrett arc 
a valuablo addition to our knowledge of tho Tidongs, and it is for this reason that 
I am pointing out the connection which otherwise is not apparent. 

In estimating tho total number of the “Orang Tarakan ” at about 300 Mr. Garrott 
is not quite correct. Iu addition to those still liviug on Tarakan island there are at 
loast 1,000 more in British North Borneo. I was iu charge of the district of Tawao 
for over two years, and there were at that time resident there about 600 “ Orang 
Tarakan," notably at Somdong, Kalnbakang, and Apas. There is, again, a large settle¬ 
ment on the Labak river, also in British territory. Others are to bo found on tho 
rivers Simbakong and Sibuku, and on the island of Nonockau within Dutch territory. 

MERVYN W. H. BEECH. 


Africa, East. 

A'KIkuyu Fairy Tales (Rogano). By Captain IV. E. Barrett. 

The Beautiful Maiden, the Dwarf, and the Feather. 


Barrett. 

14 


Once upon a time there lived a maiden, by name Wanjim, who was so lieautiful 
that nearly evory man who saw her wished to posses* her. Many men asked her 
to marry them, but to each one she replied, “If yon can provo to mo that you uro 
“ a brave man I will marry you ; but first yon must travel to a far-distant country, 
“ where thoro is a lake, and iu this lake thoro grows a large feather; tho day you 
" bring mo this feather I will marry you." Everyone of theso men had been afraid 
to undortako this journey, as they said it was too dangerous, until one day a dwarf 
cumo and asked her for her hand. This man was so hideous that ho was called 
Hiti (hyama). To Hiti she made the same answer as she had given to all tho 
others. When ho heard what she had to say, Hiti replied, “The way is far, and 
“ tho dangers from wild animals and savages will bo great, but ( am so inadiy in 
“ love with you that I will got you tho foather you desire or die in tho attempt." 
When all tho other mon heard that he intended to try and obtain tho feather they 
laughed at him, saying, “How will you, who are a hideous dwarf, succeed in getting 
“ this fcathor when wo, who aro all fine warriors, are afraid to make tho journoy." 
Hiti, however, took no notice of them, but went to his hut. That night ho cooked 
a lot of food, and made other preparations for tho journey. Tho next morning, 
having said good-bye to his relations, he set out amidst the jeers of his rivals. 

After travelling for a year, and having passed through many advontures, ho at 
length came to a huge lake full of crocodiles and snakes, and in the centro ho saw 
the feather he hail come to seek ; he sat down near by and ate some food. Having 
satisfied his hunger he beseechcd Ngai (God) to help him, and fearlessly entered 
the water. After wading iu it a long time, he reached the feather, which after many 
attempts ho succeeded in pulling up from the bed of the lake. As soon as he had 
done this, the water began to rush into the hole he had made, aud iu a short while 
disappeared. Leaving the feather lying on the ground he went back to his camp, 
where he slept that night. The next morning he returned, and lifting it on to bis 
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shoulder started towards his village. It was so heavy that it took him two years 
to carry it home. When his relations saw him they were delighted, and rejoiced 
greatly, as thoy had never expected to see him again. The morning after his 
arrival he carried the feather to Wanjini, ami presented it to her, at the same time 
reminding her of her promise. She replied, “ Yon arc the bravest among men, and 
“ have succeeded in doing what others were afraid even to attempt. I am proud 
“ ,0 acceP 1 y°«> as my husband.” A few days afterwards they were married amidst 
much rejoicing. W. E. H. BARRETT. 


REVIEWS. 

Religion. Frazer. 

Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild. By J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.IX, 4C 
Lilt.IX Two vols. London : Macmillau, 1912. lu 

The now edition of The Golden Bough grows apace. The lost part reviewed 
in these pages was The Dying God. Adonis, Allis, Osiris, tho next in order, hail 
heou published in 1906. It was, as its title intimates, iui expansion of tho fourth, 
fifth, and sixth sections of the third ebaptor of tho socond edition, amounting to a 
rc-writing of thoso sections. Tho two uew volumes represent the remainder of the 
third clmptor and second volumo of that edition. The greater part of them is occupied 
with agricultural ritos ; hut with the corn-spirit conceived as an animal the author 
pusses to the more general discussion of the propitiation of wild animals and other 
relations of mankind to them. 

Having in Adonis considered the divinities of tho Near East, Professor Frazer 
turns to Dionysus and Demeter He carefully traces their legends and ritos over the 
Greek world. Tho additional evidence abundantly confirms his previous conclusions 
as to their real character; and ho adduces reasons for holding that Dionysus was 
originally “a deity of agriculture and the corn,” or “of fertility in general, auimal as 
“ woll as vegetable.” In tho case of Domoter, a difficulty an to the date of the 
offering of first-fruits arises upon the soventh idyl of Theocritus. The poot doscribcs 
it os taking place in tho island of Coe on an autumnal day. Professor Frazer suggests 
that it was porfonnod immediately before tho ploughing, and in view of the renewed 
agricultural operations suspended during summer. Greek gratitude may havo boon 
emphatically a senso of favours to come. But a festival of first-fruits implies that tho 
hurvested groin has not hitherto been utilised. The first-fruits are literally offorod 
to tho god. In an earlier state of society, as tho author points out, tho crop is often 
looked upou as itself an uncanny being, mysterious, sacrod, that requires desacralising ; 
though it is perhaps going too far to describe it as n divinity. Hcuce a solomu 
ceremonial meal—a sacrament — is necessary, sometimes partaken of by the wholo 
community, sometimes by the chief or the priest as its representative. Whatovor form 
it may take, this ceremony it is that liberates tho hulk of tho crop for tho iiho of 
mankind. Can wo really suppose that the Greeks forbore to oat of tho now harvest 
(which was doubtless reaped then as now in April and May) until September or 
October ? Of course, if Demeter were identified, as Dr. Frazer suggests, with the 
seed-corn, and Persephone with the ripe ears, the first-fruits may have been offered to 
the latter upon the conclusion of the harvest, and a further ceremony addressod to 
Demeter may have taken place before the ploughing. Indeed we know that such a 
ecremony called expressly Procrosia, was held at Elcusis, and that the Sicilians 
celebrated the niaideu when the corn was ripe and Dc-mcter at tho time of sowing. 
It would seem, therefore, that tho festival described by Theocritus was not strictly a 
feast of first-fruits, but that the tribute of first-fruits from far couatrios to Elcusis in 
view of the Proerosia had influenced its character, even in the islaud of Cos, by the 
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time of Theocritus. At any rate there is something to be explained, ami the meagrencss 
of our information does not enable us to do so at present. 

Coining to the modern harvest customs iu the west of Europe, may I first of all 
suggest that the title, de greaute meaur, conferred at Unna in Westphalia on the last 
sheaf, is the dialect form of die grout Mutter , or die Grossmutter , not the Grey 
Mother ? This would account for the /, and would bring the name into lino with 
others noted by Mannhardt. On looking at Mannbardt’s Forschtingen, p. 319, I see 
that he docs in fact so interpret the expression. Professor Frazer has doubtless 
overlooked the passage. Another point, but again a very small one, is that Kuhn, who 
reports it, limits the custom to the rye harvest. 

Tho best com in Kent was (according to the testimony of the Rev. Mr. Walter, 
Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, given to Brand) made up into a figure 
called, somewhat strangely, the Ivy Girl. It was brought home with the last load 
of corn ; but Dr. Frazer does not tell ns what was done with it. Another passage 
iu Brand seems to throw some light on the question. Under tho head of “Shrove 
Tuesday” a communication to the Gentleman's Magazine, dated iu 1779, is quoted, 
in which the writer, a lady, says: “Being on a visit on Tuesday [Shrove Tuesday] 
“ in a little obscure villago in this county [east Kent], I found an odd kind of sport 
“ going forward ; tho girls from eighteen to five or six years old were assembled in a 
“ crowd, and burning an uncouth effigy, which they called a Holly Boy, and which, 
“ it seems they hod stolen from the boys, who in another part of the villago wore 
“ assembled together and burning what they called an Ivy Girl, which they bad stolen 
“ from tho girls. All this ceremony was accompanied with loud huzzas, noise and 
“ acclamations. What it all means I cannot tell, although I inquired of sevornl of 
“ the oldest people in the placo, who could only answer that it had always been a 
“ sport at this soaaon of tho year.” Evidently the custom was iu a late stngo of 
decay. But assuming the Ivy Girl to be identical with the beat sheaf at Harvest 
Home, as seems probable, wo have auother illustration to add to Professor Frazer's 
list of tho close connection between the agricultural rites of autumn and spring. It 
is interesting that the sheaf is neither given to the cattle, nor its seeds mixed with 
the sowing corn, but it is burnt. Hat tho ceremony been contaminated with that of 
carrying out Death ? The old witch is burnt in the East Riding, but that rite is 
performed on the last day of harvest. To discuss the questions that arise on 
consideration of this Kentish rite would, however, take too much spaco to be 
attempted here. 

- In enumerating the marks of a primitive ritual in harvest customs tho author 
includes as one of them that “spirits, not gods, are recognised." Tho paragraphs of 
enumeration are taken from the second edition, and I regret he has not availed 
himself of the opportunity to reconsider the wording at least of this item. Nowhere, 
I think, is the corn-maiden, or whatever it may be called, and whether male or 
female, whether in human or animal form, spoken of by the peasant as a spirit. 
The peasant is probably by no means clear in his own mind what it is, eveu where 
he really believes in its objective existence. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
if wo are at some loss for a term for it. It may be convenient to generalise it 
under the term spirit. But I venture to think we should never lose sight of the fact 
that this cannot be asserted to be the peasant’s view. Here it would have been quite 
sufficient to lay down the negative proposition that the corn-maiden and similar 
beings of the popular imagination are not gods, without going on to 6ay what they 
are, especially as the definition of a spirit given in the text lies open to one or 
two objections. When Professor Frazer comes to write that further work on Com¬ 
parative Religion, which he has promised, and to which he alludes in the preface 
to these volumes, he mav have to find a new definition not entirely compatible 
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with the one here given. It is dear, too, that if he be right in his main conten¬ 
tion, the beings in question may become gods, a possibility not alluded to in this 
paragraph, and this possibility may further affect the definition of a spirit. 

He is a little exercised to account for the double personification of the corn as 
Demcter and Persephone. But if once the coni (or barley) be regarded as a corn- 
mother, as the name of Dcmeter would seem to show, is not a corn-child suggested 
by antithesis ? One would think it inevitable. The puzzle, indeed, is rather why the 
personification was not ofteuer double. It is quite certain that tho process would 
have been accelerated, though perhaps not (as Dr. Frazer thinks) caused, by the 
growth of anthropomorphism. Here and elsewhere he is, I submit, hardly enough 
inclined to allow for the vagueness and fluidity of savage ideas. There is but little 
correlation in this respect between belief and ritual. The latter is often fully 
developed, and comparatively permanent, while tho former is uncertain and oven 
contradictory. The theory of the growth of story out of rite is built upon this 
proposition. 

All this part of the subject is closed by a masterly summary of the analogies 
between the savage rites and those of the European peasantry, taken with a few 
additions from the second edition. Dr. Frazer’s method has often been criticised. 
There may be—there is—force iu tho contention of the new German anthropological 
achool that, until you know the culture of auy area or people from top to bottom, 
you cannot be quite sure that you interpret a given rite corroctly. The point cannot 
be discussed now. But at least we may say that whou an interpretation is founded 
on an induction so wide as Dr. Frazer’s, there is a presumption of its accuracy. 
Moreover, he has not been insensible of the necessity of showing the relations between 
culture and rite, and of putting the reader in a position to judge of tho interpretation 
proposed. In Adonis he brought before us with singular vividness tho civilisation 
and environment of the peoples with which he was dealing. Ho was enabled to do so 
because be was chiefly concerned with historical investigations, and ho dealt with 
a very few examples. In these volumes it has boen different; he has thrown his 
net widoly. Even here, however, he has boen anxious to give us the whole of tho 
evidence, and generally the very words of his authorities. It is doubtful whether ho 
has not been too liberal in his quotations and in his digressions. The danger is lest 
bis readers should not see the wood for tho troos. The summaries from timo to time 
do something to avert that danger. Nor cau he be fairly accused of shirking the 
weak points of his evidence, or of slurring over iu occasional slenderness. 

Leaving anthropomorphic representations of the corn-spirit, the discussion pro¬ 
ceeds to the lower animals. First, they are treated as representations of tho corn-spirit, 
or tho spirit of vegetation in general. I am doubtful, iu spite of the narao Bouphonin, 
whether the ox offered at that festival can be shown to have boen slain in such a 
capacity. The choice of the animal to be sacrificed fell on that one out of tho herd, 
which, when driven round the altar of Zeus Polieus, ato tho barley and wheat 
previously laid before the god. Was this anything more than an ordinary case of 
divination which animal would be acceptable ? 

The ceremonial connected with first-fruits is theu considered, both sacrament 
aud sacrifice. Afterwards, with an interesting chapter on killing tho divine animal 
we approach the general subject of the relations between men aud the lower animals, 
including their propitiation, the transmigration of souls, and types of animal sacrament. 
Is Professor Frazer correct in construing a verse of the prophet Habbaknk to mean 
that the Hebrew fisherman sacrificed to his net ? The passage in which it occurs 
is, at least in our translation, obscure and confused; but it seems to me that the 
imagery is taken from a Chaldean, not from a Hebrew, custom. The prohibition to 
break the bones of animals killed for sacrifice or food is illustrated by custom and 
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also by story. Among the stories we miss that of Thor, who on a journey slow one 
night for food the goals that drew his chariot, and commanded his host, a peasant, 
to put the bones together in the goat-skins. But the peasant’s son broke one of the 
bones to got at the marrow ; and in the morning, when Thor by means of his hammer, 
Mjblnir, restored the goats to life, one of them limped. The god was wroth, divining 
wlmt had been done, and was only mollified by compensation in the persons of tlio 
countryman's son and daughter, who became his slaves. This tale, exhibiting as it 
docs the god’s anger for the trespass and the compensation exacted, would havo 
boon even more to the point than those to which reference is actually made. The 
singing rite performed by Kaffir girls, as related by Mr. Kidd, does not soem to be 
in honour of the insect pests of the fields, but an appeal to ancestors for aid against 
thorn. It would have been well to note, in describing the Toda sacrament from 
Marshall, that Dr. Rivers did not find a trace of it, and so far as this negative 
evidence goes the ceremony requires confirmation. In the Bulgarian carnival rites 
mentioned, Vol. II, p. 332, it may be suggested that the dressing up by youths as 
girls and by girls as youths, and the striking of passers-by with clubs by certain of 
the masqueraders ore fertility charms not intended to influence the ground, but 
the persons themselves. There is another rite mentioned in Dr. Frazer’s authority, 
but the mention of which ho has uot reproduced, namely, that on the Monday 
(“ Choeso-Monduy ”) marriageable girls do not dare to allow themselves to bo seen 
alone in the streot, for tho Kukeri (pi. of Kuker) are going round individually armed 
with hooked sticks called KIM, with which they strike any girl they meet (Arch. 
Rcligionsiciss. xi, 409). Mannbardt has collected many similar instances, and there 
can bo littlo doubt tho interpretation is tho samo. Similarly tho belief in several 
cases referred to in the first volume, that the person who takes a certain part in the 
harvost coremonies will soon I* married, seems really to mean that sho (or ho) will 
soon bo blessed with children, and is perhaps a case of a fertility charm degenerating 
into augury. Compare with this belief the rites at prehistoric rude stone inouumontH, 
especially in France, performed indiscriminately by women who wish for children and 
by girls who dosire husbands; and the carnival custom of playing at football, the 
marriod on one side and tho single on the other, in which the victory of tho married 
is prearranged. 

I will only add to theso observations, for the length of which I apologize, that, 
in view of the fact that Prof. Frazer’s position with regard to tho origin and content 
of religion has been so often misunderstood, the disclaimer in tho prefaco is timely. 
Religion has, and has always had, other sources than anxiety about tho food supply ; 
and important as are the rites concerned with food, there are others equally important. 
Tho study of them will perhaps take us still deeper down into tho hidden springs 
of human belief and action. E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 


British Archaeology. Johnson. 

llywayt in British Archaeology. By Walter Johnson, F.G.S. Cambridge 4fj 
University Press, 1912. 

Mr. Walter Johnson, an experienced archeological writer, has given to the world 
a new book on a variety of old subjects. Tho 529 pages which it contains are 
occupied as follows :—Churches on Pagan Sites, 100; The Secular Uses of the Church 
Fabric, 104; The Orientation of Churches, 38; The Orientation of Graves, 25; 
Survivals in Burial Customs, 56; The Folklore of the Cardinal Points, 36; The 
Churchyard Yew, 48; The Cult of the Horse, 44; “The Labour’d Ox,” 36; 
Retrospect 7, Addenda 3, Index 32. 

It will be seen that there is ample room for exhaustive treatment of most of the 
bjects, and, if any of them seem to the reader to have been dealt with at greater 
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length than their importance requires, he will at least recognise the convenience of 
having all the facts and theories concerning them brought together. Every chapter 
is obviously the result of much reading and thinking, as well as of personal investi¬ 
gation, and the author’s main conclusions will probably meet with general assent, 
though differences of opinion may arise concerning details. The following points, 
for instance, occur to the present writer:— 

The author does not make as much of the position of the church at Stanton 
Drew as ho might; Mr. Dymond’s plan shows that the chancel impinges on the line 
betweeu the “cove” (which was no part of a stone ring) and the great and north¬ 
eastern circles, and, as this was tho line of the rising sun, the church was no doubt 
intentionally placed so as to block it. “Cromlech” is flie Welsh and Irish name 
for what the French call a “dolmen " ; but the French, on the other hand, use a word 
“cromleac" to denote a circle, or, indeed, an enclosure which may not be quite 
circular. This leads to confusion, and it is better, therefore, not to use either 
“cromlech" or "cromleac,” hut to speak of dolmens, or circles, or other monuments 
in unambiguous language. The development of the Irish round towers from beehive 
huts seems rather open to doubt, as also docs tho suggestion that churches were, 
built on a larger scale in order that thoy might be used for secular purposes; tho 
increase of saint-worship, and shrines, and pilgrims made larger buildings necessary, 
and, being larger, they became more convenient for holding secular meetings. The 
existence of a mounting-block in a convenient position by a church door is roally not 
evidence that the porch was used as a stable. Finally, as to the orientation of circles 
much more might be written by way of supplement to Mr. Johnson’s observations 
than space will pormit on the present occasion. A. L. L. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 


Deputation on Indian Museum. |7 

On December 12th a deputation, promoted by the Royal Asiatic Society, was If 
received at the Board of Education by Mr. l'ease. President of the Board, and 
by Earl Beauchamp, First Commissioner of the Office of Works. The object of tho 
deputation was to urge the better housing of the Indian Museum, at prosent known 
as tho Indian Section of the Victoria and Albert Museum, and at tho same time to 


ask for the appointment of an export staff in order that tho valutblo collections 
may bo effectively dealt with and rendered available to students of Oriental art, 
history, and ethnography. 

The deputation was introduced by Lord Reay, President of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and the Society was also represented by Sir Richard Temple, Sir Charles 
Lyall, Mr. L. C. Hopkins, Mr. C. Otto Blagden, Mr. W. F. Amcdros, the Right Hon. 
Ameer Ali, Professor D. S. Margoliouth, Professor A. A. Mscdonell, Dr. F. W. 
Thomas, Librarian, India Office, Mr. A. G. Ellis, Assistant Librarian, India Office, 
Mr. R. Sewell, Mr. M. Longworth Dames, H.H. the Maharajah of Jhalawar, and 
Miss C. Hughes, secretary. In addition to the Royal Asiatic Society many lcadiug 
societies and institutions were represented. The British Academy was represented 
by Professor A. A. Macdonell, the Society of Antiquaries by Dr. Philip Norman 
(Treasurer), the Royal Anthropological Institute by Dr. A. P. Maudslay, the President, 
Oxford by Dr. D. G. Hogarth, Keeper of the Asbmolean Museum, Mr. II. Balfour, 
Keeper of the Pitt-Rivers Museum, and Mr. Vincent A. Smith, Reader of Indian 
History ; the Cambridge Antiquarian Society by Professor W. Ridgeway and Professor 
Percy Gardiner, tho Central Asian Society by Mr. E. R. P. Moon, the India Society 
by Mr. F. W. Rolleston, the East India Association by Col. C. E. Yate, M.P., Sir 
M M. Bhownaggrce, Sir James Wilson, Mr. R. F. Chisholm, Mr. J. W. Pennington, 
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Mr. W. Coldstream, and Dr. J. Pollen, Secretary. The India Office was represented 
by the librarians, who are included among the members of the Royal Asiatic Society 
given above. Other leading members of the deputation were Sir John Jardine, M.P., 
Col. T. H. Hendley (late of the Jeypore Museum), and Mr. Lionel Cast (editor of 
the “ Burlington Magazine ”). 

Lord Roay, after introducing the deputation, pointed out that all the facts had 
been detailed by the deputation on the subject received by Mr. Runciman, and showed 
clearly the necessity that no further delay should take place in providing a building 
which should afford sufficient space for the classification and arrangement of tho 
oolloction, and a stuff competent to give information to students such as exists in Paris, 
Berlin, and other centres. 'Although tho authorities at South Kensington had done 
their best with the limited means at their disposal a building dedicated to India was 
essential. Tho acquisition of the London Institution had assured the foundation of an 
institute for Oriental lauguages, which would attract to London students of such 
subjects. The museum would be to a certain extent a laboratory of tbe institute, 
and expert guidance for students would be needed. India had a right to be represented 
in London on an adequate scale, and the honour of Englaud as tho ruling power of 
India was at stake. We had past omissions to redeem, and we should prevent Indian 
art specimens, which should find a home iu London, from passing to foreign museums. 
Tbe Imperial Institute was alluded to, and Lord Roay pointed out that India contributed 
£100,000, or a quarter of the total cost—a generous contribution, from which India could 
not ho said to have reaped a commensurate benofit. India, after the outburst of loyalty 
to tho throne which created such an impression, might justly claim to have a home 
worthy of its splendid productions. 

Colonel Hondley directed his remarks specially to tbe value of expert assistance 
in tho Indian Museum ns brought home to him by his experience as founder of tho 
Joyporo Museum and organiser of exhibitions and museums at home. Without such 
assistance no exhibition or museum could be successful. How serious, thoreforo, was 
tho position hero at tbe only Indian National Museum in London ! Mr. Stanley Clarke’s 
services doaorved unbounded appreciation, but tho work was boyoud tho power of 
any one man. India presented as much diversity as Europe : Nepal and Delhi, for 
instance, were os different as Scandinavia and Spain. Tho task would require tho 
services of many experts with prolonged Indian experience, yet there was not on the 
staff of the museum one persou who had ever been in India or who spoke any of its 
languages. Nor was the system of arrangement by materials followed in South 
South Kensington suitable to a museum dealing with India. In dealing with 
collections illustrating Indian religions, for instance, images of brass or bronze were 
placod in one part of the galleries and others of wood or stone in another. Muhammadan 
insignia woro placed with brass vessels simplj because they were of metal. The 
arrangement was criticised in some detail, and tho urgeut need of spaco pointed out, 
and a hope expressed that if the Loudon University found fresh quarters tho room 
occupied by it in the Imperial Institute might be utilised for Indian exhibits. 

Professor Ridgeway said that the arrangement of every museum iu modern timos 
must be scientific if it was to be of any practical use, either for the question of races, 
history, art, or for teachiug purposes. In the case of the Indian Museum there was 
only one opinion among those interested in scientific history, that it must be ethno¬ 
graphical. . To arrange all the art objects, weapons, implements, and everything 
relating to the vast medley of races of India in one section was absolutely destructive 
of all scientific use. Also from an artistic point of view to have the products of all 
these races huddled together was absolutely useless. With such tremendous diversity, 
physical and psychological, moral and religious, there must be diversity in arts and 
crafts, and classification must be according to races and regions. It had been urged 
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that the object of the South Kensington ami the Indian Museum was to instruct our 
craftsmen, ami that to do this the products of every land must be placed together 
according to material, but to place an eighteenth-century warming-pan side by side 
with Indian Bidri ware or a French carve.! fan by a Japanese netsukc could do 
nothing to raise the standard of craftsmanship. He would submit that it was the 
duty of this country to havo provision mado in the way of building, and above all by 
export officials, that this magnificent collection should be properly arranged and mado 
available for students from this country or India, or foreign countries. 

Mr. Balfour said that he spoke as an anthropologist and as a member of the 
teaching staff of Oxford. The material which a properly equipped Indian Museum 
might afford would be of the greatest value to the student, the researcher, and 
the Indian Civil Servant. India alone might furnish material for a text l>ook on 
comparative ethnology. It might be urged that this was a task for tho British 
Museum to undertake, but no adequate department for the study of Indian culture 
and ethnology had l>een provided in the British Museum for tho very reason that 
tho Indian Museum could fulfil that particular function. He had often heard foreigners 
comment on the absence of such a department in the British Museum, and had always 
roplied that tlioro was an Indian Museum capable of taking the place of any such 
department. Nevertheless the Indian Museum was not at present fully adequate to 
moot tho requirements of the case, so much so that it had boon noccssary for him 
to urge his students to go abroad to study Indian archaeology and ethnology, and 
to seek the material for their studios at Berlin, Dresden or elsewhere. A course of 
anthropology would 1* of the groatest value to Indian Civil Service men, and such 
a course was already insisted upon by the Anglo-Egyptian Government. Tho Indian 
Museum to hold its own must progress, for there was no place at the present day 
for a museum that stagnates. 

Sir Richard Temple said that he had been a member of the former deputation, 
whon two things bad been asked for, one that the Indian Museum should be main¬ 
tained intact and tho other that there should be au improvement in the housing of 
tho exhibits. He would liko to thank the Board of Education for baviug socurod 
tho first of thoso objects. What the Royal Asiatio Society now wished to urge was 
that tho collection must not only be properly housed but that there must be n 
competent staff to gnido the student to whom abstract study was necessary as n 
basis for practical work. Tho dependence of practical navigation on the work of the 
astronomer and the coinage of tho realm oo that of tho mathematician wore cases 
in point. Similnrly the work conducted in the “ Indian Antiquary ” iu investigating 
tho early history and customs of India had been of the greatest value to the Indian 
Government. And the collection must bo properly housed for another reason, that 
it would attract gifts from persons who give them for a definite object. For 
himself he might say thut he had given hundreds of objects to the British Museum 
and the museums of Oxford and Cambridge, but not to the Indian Museum because 
there did not appear to l>c an adequate place for the exhibits nor an adequate staff 
to look after them. On these grounds he would plead as earnestly as he could for 
a good Indian Museum in London. 

Dr. Maodslay urged the desirability of ear-inarkiug the available space in tho 
Imperial Institute for the Indian Museum, aud for an ethnographical museum of the 
Empire, in case of the University of London moving from its present quarters. Ho. 
pointed to the congestion in the British Museum, and added that the ethnographical 
galleries, which contained many objects of Indian interest, were already overcrowded. 
Ho believed that the authorities of the British Museum would be glad if their 
ethnographical collections conld be removed to the Imperial Institute. Ho hod 
himself spent many years working at the ancient civilisation of America, and had 
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given the results of his work to the nation. He would not go into the history, but 
would mention his collection of casts was now resting in the basement of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum and was likely to stay there, while Paris and New 
York bad gladly received and exhibited sets of the same casts. It was evident 
r,bat an Indian museum must be taken in hand soon. Time was passing, and 
during the next fifty or even ten or twenty years most objects worth having would 
lie already appropriated, and we should lose important chapters in the history of 
human development. 

Colonel Yate said that ho hoped no further delay would occur in providing for 
proper care and arrangement and development of the Indiau Museum collections. It 
had come into the nation’s possession without any cost to the nation, and it was 
the duty of the natiou to see that it was fully utilised. There was undoubtedly a 
staff of experts in the country perfectly qualified to undertake the work. 

Sir M. M. Bhownaggree said that he knew that delay in dealing with this subject 
had been regarded in India by persons not acquainted with administrative difficulties as 
indifference to the interests of India ; but, without admitting the correctness of that 
view, it was certainly desirable that the prayer of the deputation should be grauted. 
He hoped with Colonel Hendley that the Imperial Instiuite Galleries might l»e 
utilised. Ho had himself presented a corridor connecting the Imperial Institute 
Gallerios with tho Indian Museum, but it was still separated by a wall from the 
Indian Museum. It was possible, but porhaps hardly desirable, that a contribution 
might be obtained from the Indian revenues. 

The President of tho Boanl of Education, in replying, said that he recognised 
that his department had been badly handicapped in dealing with two branches of its 
work, the Indian Collections and tho Royal College of Art. Both required spaco, 
and the erection of the Science Museum made this especially urgent in the case of 
tho Royal College of Art. Tho only space available in the South Kensington area, 

the triangular space at tho south-west corner of the museum. This had been 
acquired and had been allotted by the Cabinet to the College of Art. It had not 
yet been possible to come to any decision as to tho Indian Museum. Some changes 
of property might possibly be made in connection with alterations required by tho 
College of Science, and if the London University should leave the Imperial lustitute, 
tho space it occupied there might become available. At present he was unable to 
commit his colleague to any proposal, but the question would come up again as soon 
as it was decided whether the University of London was going to move. As to 
arrangement of the collections, great improvement had been made since 1909; tho 
system of arrangement by materials was in accordance with that followed in the Victoria 
and Albert Mnseum, which had met with tbe approval of the general public and the 
majority of critics. New premises were undoubtedly required ns the collection was 
developing and had greatly increased since the Indian contribution of £10,000 a 
year ceased. Better accommodation would undoubtedly attract exhibits. 

There was undoubtedly some force in the point urged by the deputation that wo 
should have what he might call “ conspicuous showmen with expert knowledge of tbe 
exhibits" appyinted to rouse the interest of the public. This was rather for the 
future. He wished, however, to impress upon the deputation that an expert who had 
great knowledge of Indian languages or hieroglyphic inscriptions, or of Indian art, 
need not necessarily be the best custodian for exhibits. When exhibits were once 
properly arranged in cases, what was required was a staff properly trained as custodians 
of a museum. He was, however, prepared to consider how the staff might be 
strengthened so as to popularise the museum farther. 

He and Lord Beauchamp were agreed as to the desirability of providing a museum 

in which the Indian collection might be satisfactorily housed. _ M. L. D > 
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r few specimens in the possession of Mr. Digby-Wyatt (Fig. 1) and the old room in 
his house at Weaton-Corbett, Hants, where they arc preserved (Plate C). (These 
two plates appeared in the winter number of The Studio, 1906, pp. 42—43.) 

Description' of Utensils in Fio. 2. 

No. 1. “Pot-hook" of iron for regulating the height of the pot or kettle when 
cooking. It was hung suspended from the crane. Shropshire. 

No. 2. “Lazy-baok" of wrought iron. This was hooked on to the pothook 
and held the kettle over the fire. By means of the lever the kettle could be tilted 
for pouring without having to lift it off the hooks. Shropshire. 

No. 3. Fork of polished iron with engraved ornament, for lifting meat, etc., 
from the pot. Worcestershire. 

Nos. 4 and 5. Meat skewers of polished iron. Worcestershire. 

No. 6. “Peel" of brass, with wronght-iron handle. Hertfordshire. 

No. 7. Iron “ trivet ” for placing on embers, when the fire was low, on which to 
stand the kettle. Sussex. 

No. 8. Brass “ skillet" with iron band under the projecting rim, long iron 
handle, on the under side of which is a support to prevent tilting. Shropshire. 

No. 9. Iron cheese “ taster." Shropshire. 

No. 10. Iron hanging candle and rushlight holder, with means for regulating 
tho height. Shropshire. 

These were also used for sliding along an iron rod fixed on the beam over tho 
open firoplace. 

No. 11. Standard candlestick of iron. The stick slides up aud down the standard 
which rests on three feet, nitchin, Herts. 

No. 12. “Jack-hook" of brass used in the days of open range*. From it hung 
tho meat-jack. Shropshire. 

No. 13. “Meat-jack" of brass. This contains clockwork, by moans of which 
the joint was kept revolving slowly before the fire. Shropshire. 

No. 14. Iron “meat-hook" for attaching to tho jack. Shropshire. 

No. 15. Brass “baster" with iron handle. Hook, Hants. 

No. 16. Skewer rack of polished iron. Shropshire. 

No. 17. I have iocluded this with the hopes that I may find out its use. It 
is made of a thin band of iron to which are attached at regular intervals eight 
sharp-pointed hooks. There arc two overarching bands of similar material crossing 
one another at right-angles, through these, at the point where they cross, passes a 
stout pin with a circular ring on the upper end for suspension, and from the lower 
end hang* a stout triple hook. 

I have seen such depicted in old Dutch pictures hanging from tho beam of tho 
living room. 

No. 18. Japanned iron tobacco box, opened by dropping a coin through the 
slit, and then pressing the knob, upon it is the following inscription :— 

“ A halfpenny drop into the till. 

Press down the knob and you may fill. 

When you have filled, without delay 
Shut down the lid or sixpence pay." 

Baskingstoke, Hants. • 

Description op Specimens in Fio. 3. 

No. 1. Sievo used in brewing. 

No. 2. Sieve rest or “ tongs.” This held the sieve over the brewing tub. 

No. 3. Mash stirrer. 

No. 4. Plug of brewing tub. This stood upright in the tub. 
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No. 5. Wooden beer bowl. 

No. 6. „ funnel. 

No. 7. „ beer cup. 

No. 8. „ „ tap, with screw. 

No. 9. • „ ,, „ plunger. 

No. 10. Basketwork “ wilsk ” for fixing on tap on inside of brewing tub to net 
as a strainer. 

No. 11. Faggot fork. 

No. 12. Iron-pronged implement (“bale”) for fixing to scythe when used for 
cutting corn. 

No. 13. Reaping hook. 

No. 14. “Flasher” for hedging. 

No. 15. “Bond” (band) winder; for hay-bands. 

No. 16. Iron dibble. These were used in pairs for sowing corn, beans, etc. The 
man, using them, walked backwards making the boles, followed by another who 
dropped in the seed, filling in the holes with his feet. 

All tho above came from the neighbourhood of Covehitho, Suffolk. 

No. 17. “Grit-bottle” for containing crushed sandstone, applied to the stick to 
sharpen scythes and hooks. Anglesey, North Wales. 

No. 18. Horn for giving calves draughts. Anglesey, North Wales. 

J. F.DGE-PARTINGTON. 


Archieology : Prehistoric. Reid Moir. 

Flint Implements of Man from the Middle Glacial Gravel and 4Q 
Ohalky Boulder Olay of 8uffolk. By J. Reid Moir. 19 

During tho last seven years I have been carefully examining the oxposuros of 
middle glacial gravel and chalky boulder clay in East Suffolk, and have boon suo 
cossful in finding a good series of humanly-worked flint* in those deposits. Tho 
specimons are very rare, but I have now got togother sufficient to clearly show tho 
types of implements which were mado by pre-rivor-drift man iu this neighbourhood. 

1. The Implements from the Middle Glacial Gravel. —These are seen to fall 
into four well-defined groups, distinguished by their form, flaking, patination, and 
mineral condition. The most weathered and oldost-looking series approximates very 
closely to the flaked stones found in the plateau-drift of Kent; the other groups 
show a gradual improvement in culture, tho least ancient-looking sories exhibiting 
flaking of a high order and little or no weathering. 

As these flints showing different colours occur in all gravel it appears that they 
acquired them at some period prior to the deposition of the gravel. 

If the gravel ia which they now lie had stained them, it is presumed tho flints 
would exhibit a uniform colouration. 

The patination of flint is supposed to take place only when tho stones are 
exposed to atmospheric conditions on a land-surface, and it is suggested that the 
middle glacial gravel specimens were at one time lying so exposed before they were 
deposited in the bed where they are now found. 

It therefore seems reasonable to suppose that the middle glacial gravel is in 
part formed from a broken-up land surface. 

2. The Implements from the Chalky Boulder Clay. —These were apparently 
made during the period between the deposition of the middle glacial gravel aud the 
boulder clay. As the specimens are generally unpatinated and unrolled it seems that 
they were lying on a land surface for only a comparatively short time before being 
incorporated in the glacial clay. 

The boulder clay specimens are somewhat similar in form to the later Moustier 
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(paleolithic) implements, in that many of them show a plain bulbar surface, 
supplemented by fine edge-flaking, and arc markedly different from the various groups 
in the middle glacial gravel and from those found in the detritus bed below tho Red 
Crag of Suffolk. 

It is now demonstraled that human-struck flints occur in this latter deposit, in 
the later middle glacial gravel, and the overlying chalky boulder clay. 

All these beds ante-date by a long period the river terrace gravels containing the 
earliest Chellean (palaeolithic) implements. The various specimens described above will 
shortly be exhibited in the Ipswich Museum, where they will be open to inspection 
by all those who wish to go into this question. J. REID MOIIt. 


Archaeology: Prehistoric. Warren. 

Problems of Flint Fracture. By S. llazzlcdine Warren, F.G.S. Ajl 

With regard to the subject of Mr. J. Reid Moir’s flint sxperiments described fcU 
in tho Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society cf East Anglia (Vol. I, Part II, 1912, 
p. 171), and in a letter to Nature of December 26, 1912,1 may perhaps be permitted 
to explain that I have been a practical student of flint fracture since the year 1889, 


and that ray conclusions differ from those of this author. 

Mr. Moir's work has not always been characterized by sound mechanical principle 
or carofulnoss of statement, so that one may be pardonod for looking closely into his 
methods before accepting his results. So far as tho sack experiments aro concerned 
I do not doubt that these have their value, but if wo tako them as representative of 
natural erosion iu its totality, I think we shall be seriously misled. In a stream, a 
rain of blows is steadily delivered in a constant direction against other stones wedged 
in its bed. Moreover, the nature of tho blows differs essentially from those delivered 


within the ooofmod space of a sack. 


. Whon ono comes to consider the work of tho sea (and one must not forget that 
tho sub-Crag stone bed is a marine deposit) ono fails to see how any analogy con bo 
drawn between wavo-action during storms and the operation of shaking up n few 
flints in a sock hold betwocn two men. Further, there aro two factors of primary 
importance iu Nature which do experiment can ever reproduce. These aro (l) tho 
quantity of material acted upon ; (2) the timo during which tho forces are operating. 

In tho papers before us cortain characters are set forth for tho determination of 
human workmanship. Having, through the kindnc&s of Mr. Reginald Smith, mado a 
careful examination of Mr. Moir's British Museum exhibit of chipped flints, and having 
given each of these characters very careful consideration, I have no hesitation in stating 
it to bo my deliberate opinion that these criteria arc essentially unscientific. They 
.are wide generalizations made upon insufficient data on the side of tho experiments, 
while the comparison between the accidental results aud designed flaking is further 
unsatisfactory, because the observations of the characters of genuine human implements 
are incorrect. 


I havo pot each of these characters to practical test and nnd that they all lead 


to false results. It is scarcely worth while to go through each in detail, but, as an 
illustration, one may tako the rippling. Of 100 accidental concussion fractures made 
by experimental methods, and taken at random, I find that, judged by the theories 
before us, forty-nine of them would be proved to be human. Of tho same number of 
prehistoric human flakings, forty-seven are proved by the same method to be natural. 

To test still further the question of the relation of the rippling* to tho direction 
of the blow, I have made a special series of experiments, tabulating in each case 
(a) the direction of tho blow, (6) the indication of that direction furnished by the 
three converging lines drawn as directed in the communications before us, (c) the 
strength of the ripplings. Upon analysing these results I found that I had made 
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eighty-three experiments ; fifty-four of these gave an erroneous indication of the 
direction of the blow, estimated as directed, and forty-five violated the alleged relation 
of the strength of the rippling to the direction of the blow. 

The matorial used in the above experiments represented as much variety as I 
could at the moment obtain from the glacial and pre-glacial deposits of the borders 
of Essex and Hertfordshire. None was fresh chalk flint. Mr. Moir says that he 
has used every kind of flint in his experiments. The British Museum exhibit is 
chiefly composed of one kind of flint only. This is unfortunate as it is my experience 
that results of the samo process differ greatly according to the quality of the material 
used. 

So far from man executing only what is easy, as stated by Mr. Moir, and Nature 
doing the chipping that is more difficult, it is ray experience that accidental chipping 
tends to follow the lines of least resistance, or, in other words, the “ natural angles " 
of flint fracture, and that it is man who exercises control over the material in his 
endeavour to produce a desired result. 

I will not enter into the fallacy into which Mr. Moir has fallen with regard to 
the pressure of saud. One must, however, point out that the condition undor which 
we believe that pressure-chipping may take place beneath the surface is through tho 
grinding of one flint against another undor pressure. The letter-press experiments 
described have no bearing upon this problem. The present writer pointed out in 190. r > 
(Joum. Anthrop. Inst ., Vol. XXV, p. 354 ; PL XXVI, Figs. 19, 20) that oolithic 
ohipping which presents pressure characteristics was generally associated with 
scratched surfaces, and that these striated surfaces are suggestive of that movement 
undor pressure which is required to effect the chipping. 

I agree with Mr. Moir upon the importance of studying flint oxporimouts. 
Whore we essentially differ is that ray opponent takes certain special oxporimouts as 
directly reprosontativo of natural conditions. Of some of theso wo may spnro dis¬ 
cussion, as, for instance, wheu ho gravoly tolls us that he has reproduced the conditions 
of nn ice-shoot by soiling a flint in a pair of tongs and dragging it over u cement 
floor 1 But apart from such slips, I venture to think that in all cases the application of 
experimental results to natural conditions requires careful and mature consideration. 

In this noto I have confined myself to the general principles of flint chipping, 
and have not entered into the special problems presented by the sub-Crag flints. 

The history of the gradual acceptance of the paheoliths has been urged in favour 
of tho eoliths by almost every writer on the subject. But there is a contrary side to 
this which has never, I think, been adequately stated. Twenty years ago I was 
mysolf a collector of eoliths under the impression that they wero human implements, 
and only roluctantly abandoned them after much thought and practical experiment. 
In this change of opinion, which was forced upon me by the accumulated experience 
of years, I do not stand alone. There are others, including practical flint workors 
like Mr. F. N. Haward, who have similarly changed their point of view by a 
line of work independent of my own. Possibly Mr. Moir, with the wider expcrioncc 
that only time will bring, mar yet be added to their number. 

S. HAZZLEDINE WARREN. 


India, North. Tiger. 

Customs of the Ouraons. By Augustus Tiger. Al 

I.—Customs. 

Before entering into the subject of my essay I must answer a question frequently 
asked of me, while I was speaking of the Ouraons: “Where is Chota Nagpur?" 
It lies south of Behar and covers an area of 44,000 square miles. It is hilly almost 
throughout, scantily populated, and has bv far the greater part of its surface covered 
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with forest. Much of it is greatly fertile and it is rich in mineral resources, but, 
owing to its wildness and want of roads, its natural wealth has not been turned into 
account. Coal and mica are mined and exported. Iron and copper are abundant. 
The forest is infested with wild beasts, such as tigers, bears, wolves, jackals, pigs, 
deer, wild cows, wild buffaloes, and elephants in some parts. There are also various 
and numerous poisouous snakes. The country has very well-determined seasons : 
hot, rainy, and cold ; the hot weather lasts from the middle of March to the middle 
of June ; the rainy season thence to October ; the remainder of the twelve months 
is cold weather. Chou Nagpur is chiefly one large rice-producing country ; oil seeds, 
jute, indigo, sugar-cane, opium, tobacco, tea, coffee, grain, cotton, dyes, and drugs 
und other articles of produce. This is a brief description of the country where the 
Ouroons live ; and now, coming back to the proper subject, let us go back to tho 
original homo of this people. The Ouraons are tho descendants of the Dravidian 
family ; their language, according to Dr. Grierson, is more allied to Canareso than to 
any other language spoken in India. All they know about their origin is that the 
name of their first ancestor was Rawana, a famous king who lived in the south. 
One of their legends which they recite, when offering a kind of sacrifice to God, 
seems to be only a mutilated fragment of the Hindu legend, about Ram Lachnmu 
and Sita, when Rawana runs away with Sila Ram's wife. Their traditions say that 
their primitive home was in the Carnatic, whence they went up tho Narvada River 
and gradually pushed their way north-westward and went as far as Afghanistan, 
whore they borrowed from the Afghans the hard gutturals. Finding the country not 
suited to their purpose they turned away from Afghanistan and directed their course 
towards tho south-east, and finally settled in Beh&r, ou the banks of the Sono ; and 
horo thoy built at Raidas a fort to protect themselves against tho attacks of tho 
Hindus or Muhammadans. They were victorious iu several encounter*, but onco, 
on a feast day, all got drunk and were singing, dancing, and amusing themselves, 
when at night the Muhammadans came, captured tho fort, and cut to pieces nearly 
tho whole tribe. Some, however, managed to escape, and as they wero pursued, 
divided thomselves into two partios; one of these directed its courso towards 
tho Rajmalml Hills, and now form quite a separate tribe callod Mohli, srhilo the 
other ascended the Sone into Palainau and, turning eastward along the Kool, took 
possession of tho north-westeru portion of the Chota Nagpur plateau. The number 
of persons enumerated under tho head Ouraou at tho census of 1901 was 600,000. 
As to their profession thoy are generally all farmers. 

Having given you, therefore, in short tho history of the Ouraons, I now draw your 
attention to their social and religious customs; but to shorten my essay 1 shall not 
ontor much into details. Tho Ouraons are sociable, kind, light-hearted, and fond of 
music, dancing, and drinking. Thoy have no general administrative organisation ; there 
is no recognised head of tho whole tribe, and die authority of any given man does not 
extend beyond the limits of his own village. The only organisation to safeguard tho 
customs of the tribe is a general “ panebayat" of the chief men of a group of villages. 
According to the etymology of the word, this should be composed of five members 
only,- but in practice the “panch" is the whole community represented by its eldest 
members, namely, the paneb, the munda, the paliau, and the mahto. A “ panebayat" 
is an assembly of the “ pauch,” or the eldest people of the village, to discuss a question 
or settle difficulties that arise in the community. To defray the expenses of these 
assemblies they put aside in every village a certain amount of land called panebayati 
khet; this belongs to the community and may be cultivated by anyone on condition 
be feeds the “ paneb ” whenever there is an assembly. In villages where there are 
not two parties in continual opposition to each other, the “ panch ” can be relied upon 
to settle questions in the best wav possible. Practically in cases where the laws do 
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not interfere, the “ pancb ” can decide all difficulties and disputes that may arise iu 
an Ouraon community. They cau settle land disputes, difficulties about inheritance, 
marriage questions, adultery cases, and any violation of the customs of the tribe. 

Wherever this form exists the people are divided into three “ khunts’’—the 
paban khunt, the mahto khunt, and the munda khunt. To understand the khunt 
system we have to go back in mind to the time when the Ouraons first settled in 
Cbota Nagpur. The Mundaries were before them. They had cleared the jungle and 
made several villages, but there were still many more to be made ; and, as there was 
plenty of room for both, the Mundaries did not interfere with the new-comers. These 
iu their turn began to clear the jungle and mako new paddy-fiolds. At that time 
thero was no raja in possession of the country, and the Ouraons adopted the same 
system as that prevailing among the mundaries. The first son of the first settler 
became the munda, namely, the head or chief, and the second became paban. Later 
on the third son became the mahto. According to their hereditary system, the munda 
or the first son got more land than the pahan or the second, son, and the pahan more 
than the mahto or tbo third son. The munda became the chief of the villago as being 
the possessor of most of the lands. The pahan became the priest of the village and, 
besides his share by inheritance, got from the community four acres of land called 
pahnai. This he cultivates to defray the expenses connected with different pujas. 
The mahto, whose office was at first tliat of a village policeman, got also a special land 
from tho community called m&htoi khot. When the rajas began to take possession of 
the country they left these three khunts in possession of their respective lands, whilst 
tho new aottlors had to pay roots, and the mahto becamo the rent collector in raja’s 

name. 

Ono more explanation about tho khunts might perhaps throw some light on tho 
subjoct. As they arc all the descendants of the same man, namoly, of tho first settlor, 
nil tho members of theso three khunts in the same village have tho same “ gatar," or 
family nnmo. Henco we see that thoy are divided into u great number of groups, or 
septs, each bearing tho name cither of a plant or an animal, as, for oxamplo, Bakins 
paddy-bird ; ekka = tortoise; kerkcta = a kind of hedge-sparrow ; laljra = tiger ; xnxn = 
crow ; xalxo = a kind of fish ; ofirgor* = hawk ; minj = a kind of fish ; bars = fig tree ; 
bok = salt; kuzurssa kind of creeper, Ac. These divisions of the caste are called 
gotars, and on no account will they allow two people of the same gotar to marry. The 
gotar is always reckoned solely from tho male side. 

Wo have seen now how tho Ouraons are attached to the observances of their 
caste system, and I think it will not be out of place to say a few words about tho 
offences for which the punishment is expulsion from the tribe. These offences 
are :— 

1. Eating cooked rice with any man not belonging to the tribe, or eatiug rice 
cooked by any one bat a member of the tribe. 

2. Sexual intercourse with any member of any other caste. 

3. Drinking water or rice-beer or eatirg bread with any member of caste or 
tribe with whom it is forbidden to do so. 

Tho first and the third offences but partly concern the unmarried people, who cau 
drink water, rice-beer, and eat rice, bread, and meat with all the aboriginal and semi- 
aboriginal tribes, except with Lobars, Ghasis, Turis, Chamars, and Dusadhs. When 
a man has been guilty of any of the offences mentioned above be is ejected from 
the tribe, and even bis family abandons him. If he wishes to be readmitted, he goes 
to tho “ kartaha," who fixes a day for the panchayat. On the appointed day all 
the chief men of the surrounding villages are summoned to attend at the meeting. 
They *11 assemble at the village of the guilty man and form a great committee with 
the kartaba at their head- They discuss the question, weigh the fault of the culprit, 
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and settle how much he has to pay and give. This depends on the fault committed 
and on the means of the man. The penalty, however, is always a heavy one, 
especially for the poor, for he has to feed all the members of the panchayat and 
the whole village for one day and a half; and they are not satisfied with a dry meal 
with rice and moat but they must be supplied with plonty of rice-beer. And, of 
course, on such an occasion everybody makes most of the opportunity. The least 
that the kartaha takes for his recompense is Rs. 10. At the last common meal the 
man is called and if he has done everything to the satisfaction of the panchayat he 
is allowed to sit and eat with the community, not, however, before receiving a sound 
udmonition from the kartaha. 

Lot us now turn our attention to the religious customs of the Ouraons. Generally 
eight days after the birth of a child they have the ceremony of the “chat hi” or the 
giving of the namo. In this we find an instance of how difficult it is at times to 
reconcile the proverbial iudifference and improvidence of tbo ignorant people with 
the precaution they take for the welfare of their children. On that day some mon 
of the village representing the panel) assemble at tho house of the child ; friends and 
relatives aro invited. The ceremony then begius ; two leaf cups, one full of water, 
the other full of paddy, are brought. The head of the child is abavod by ono of 
the members of the family or by a relative, and the hair is put in the cup containing 
water. Then one of tho members of the panch taking ono grain of paddy aud 
pronouncing their usual formula, “Above God, below tho panch;' drops it in tho 
namo of God in the water, and taking another grain does tho same in the namo of 
their ancestors. These two grains have to meet togother. If they do not meot thoy 
try after a month or two for tbo second, third, fourth, aud fifth limo. During the 
intervals of tbeso attempts a little hair is left to grow in tho nape of the nock, and 
if iu some necessary circumstances this hsir is cut, they carofully keep it for tbo 
next ceremony ; for, they say, that if they throw it away through negligence, the 
curso of their ancestors will fall upon the child and his head will be bald. If aftor 
several Attempts the grains do not meet, thoy give up tho coromouy, and the child 
is always looked upon with suspicion, and life for such a child is then very hard. 

When, however, the two grains have mot, they aro satisfied that God is pro¬ 
pitious to tho child. Thoy then drop io one grain in tho child’s namo, and ono in 
the name of each of his ancestors, pronouncing their names. They continue to do so 
till ouo of tho grains meets with the ono dropped in the child's name. Tho name 
pronounced whon this particular grain is dropped in will bo tho name of the child. 
The successiou of tho names brought forward is as follows :—first tho paternal grand¬ 
father’s namo, then the paternal great grandfather’s, tho father's, the paternal uncle's, 
and the maternal graudfathor's ; then tho names of other relatives. The paddy loft in 
tho second cup after the ceremony is kept for seed, and wbat it yields at harvest timo 
is kept and sown again, and so on from year to year, until by constant progression it 
is sufficient to buy a cow or some goods, which in their turn increase and become 
the property of tho child. This is called “punji,” and is designed to be given at 
the time of the marriage. In addition to the punji the friends and the relatives who 
come to atteud at the ceremony give to the child, as far as their means can help them, 
oithor a cow, or a goat, or some raonoy. 

All the Ouraon boys burn out deep marks on the fore-arm of tho left hand. 
This they do to be recognised and be received in the community by the Ouraons whon 
they go into the other world. The burning of the arm is done in the following way. 
A burning taper is placed on the arm and is let to continue very slowly till it is 
wholly burnt and extinguished. The ashes that are left bebiud after the wick has 
been burned are applied to the wound, and any other medicine must not be made use 
of. The marks should always be odd ones in number, and as a rule they all have 
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five marks, but some have more. They say that the more marks one has the more rich 
and fortunate will he be. Similarly the girls are tattooed in their childhood with 
three vertical lines on the forehead and with two on each of the temples. 

In every Onraon village there is a common sleeping hall called “Dbumkuria,” 
where all the bachelors of the village must, when not absent from it, sleep under 
penalty of a fine. Immediately in front of the hall is the danciog arena, about forty 
foet in diameter, with a stone or post marking its centre. It is surrounded by seats 
for tired dancers or non-dancing spectators, aud shaded by fine old tamarind trees. 
During the festive seasons of the year dancing commences shortly after sunset, and if 
the supply of liqueur holds out is often kept up till sunrise. 

When a boy is twelve or thirteen years of ago it is time for him to be a member 
of the common dormitory. The Dbumkuria boys form a kind of association, and they 
pledge themselves to the greatest secrecy about what is going on in their dormitory. 
Woo to the boy who dares to break that pledge. Ho would bo most unmercifully 
boaton and looked upon as an outcast In order, they say, to make the boys hardy 
and manly members of the tribe they have a kind of mutual training, in which tho 
oldest boys of the dbumkuria bully the younger ones and make them suffer nil kinds 
of troubles and bodily punishment. There is, in fact, a regular system of bullying. 
All tho novices have to undorgo three years' probation. During the winter they 
have to got up every day at tho second cock's crow and go barebody to tho nearest 
river, if there is any, or to the tank and have a bathe. They must come back before 
sunrise. During summer all must gather firewood for tho winter, which thoy do, but 
are not allowed to warm themselves. They most also learn every day fencing, drum- 
beating, playing on flutes, and many other things bosides which are too numorous to 
bo mentioned. In all their undertakings tho novices are not left to thomsolves, but 
there is ono always to direct them. 

Leaving aside tho feasts and pujas (for to enter into this branch of the subject 
would require far more space than can here be afforded) wo come now to tho last, but 
not the least interesting subject, namely, the marriage. Tho marriage ceremonies of 
tho Ournons aro very complicated. The boy and the girl have absolutely nothing 
to say about tho matter, but everything is settled by tho parents. The average ago 
of tho boy is about sixteen or seventeen, and that of the girl is about fourteen or 
fifteen. When the boy is about fourteen or fifteen years of age his parents look out 
for a wife for him. When they have found the girl who they think will suit their son, 
they olioose a trustworthy man who knows the girl well, and who is very familiar 
with her parents. This man is called M Agua,” or the leader, and has to negotiate tho 
marriage allianco with the girl’s parents. Tho father of tho boy gives him as a 
recompense for his undertaking throe pots of rice-beer, two hams, and three or four 
rupees. The office of tho “Agua” is very difficult sometimes, for he is always 
responsible for misfortunes that may arise from either side. 

It may sometimes happen that the girl is not faithful to her husband, or she is 
not well treated, then in such cases they can impose a heavy fine on the man if 
they wish to do so. But it is indeed very seldom that such cases occur. When the 
Agua has settled the matter with the girl’s parents the father of the boy goes, after 
three or four days, to the house of the girl with the Agua aud some others repre¬ 
senting the panch. Ou reaching the house all stand iu silence before the door, 
when tho father of the house comes out aud addresses them thus :—“ What are you in 
“ search of, my brothers ? Welcome to yon all; why are you so early to-day ? Where 
“ do you come from, and where do you want to go now, &c.” The father of the 
boy then makes answer, saying: “ We come from a far region ; we have lost a calf, 
“ which we heard came in this village; do yon know where it is ? Can you give 
“ us a helping hand to find it out ? If not we direct our course to north or south.” 
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This conversation goes on for about teu minutes, and none but the old people can 
understand the meanings of their disguised speech. When at last the father of the 
girl has given them his assurance they all enter into the house and discuss the 
question of the omens seeu on the road. If any bad omen has been noticed llioy 
agree that the marriage shall not take place. “ Brother,” they say, “ God does not 
“ want this marriage to lake place, let us not go against his will.” If, on the contrary, 
nothing unlucky has happened they eat and drink, and a day is settled for the girl’s 
father to come and see the boy. As soon as the girl's father arrives the question of 
omens is again discussed. Eight days after this visit the father of the boy goes with 
tho punch to the girl’s house to settle the price of the marriage. Tho settling of the 

price is done as follows The father of the girl takes some balls of cowdung and 

some pebbles (which meaus that he wants so many bulls and rupees as there are 

balls and pebbles) and wraps them in a leaf and passes thorn to the boy’s father, 

who opens and sees them. If he is not able to give so much as ho is asked he 
diminishes the number and passes it back. This is repeated again and again till 
both agree. When the price is settled the rejoicing begins. Both fathers got up 
and embrace each other, and from that time they call themselves “sandhi.'' All 
tho people of tho village are invited to the feast, and from every house a pot of 
rico-beor is brought, aud they drink together and make merry. All this time tho 
girl has been kept aside, but now she suddenly sallies forth carrying a pot of rice- 
boer on her head. She comes and stands in front of her future father-in-law, who 
at once takes the pot from her head, embraces her, and offers her a seat next to him. 
Sho remains thcro sitting during the whole time of the feast. The party returns 
homo as soon as tho foaat is over. The marriage will take place only two or throo 
years afterwards. Daring that period two regular visits are paid annually by the 
girl’s pareots. A few days before the marriage there is another visit paid by tho 
boy’s paronts, in which a day for the marriage is fixed. During this coremony both 
the fathers got up, and in the middle of the assembly join arms, and ono of them 
says, “ He who wishes to cut let him cot; what is joined with iron can bo sopa- 
“ rated ; what is joined with flesh cannot bo separated." Then all shout together, 
“ It is done 1 It is dono 1" The ceremonies and the enjoyments of tho marriago 
day are much more lengthy and complicated. 

The marriage of tho Ouraons is administered and made legal and valid by tho 
bridogroom and the bride when they put vermilion on tho head of each other. 

A. TIGER. 


REVIEWS. 

Gaul. Rice Holmes. 

Casar's Conquest of Gaul. By T. Rico Holmes. Second edition. Oxford : AA 
Clarendon Press, 1911. "" 

Of the 850 pages of this work some eighty are dovoted to a discussion of tho 
ethnology of Gaul, and these it will well repay any anthropologist to read. 

The author says that “he need not be afraid, even if he is not a Celtic scholar 
“ or a professed anthropologist, to form an opinion of his own.” With this wo 
cordially agree, and belie%e that it is a privilege to hear the criticism of a historian 
trained in sifting evidence, but free from anthropological bias, on a subject in which 
many of us have formed definite aud it may be hide-bound opiuions. 

In his introduction the author thinks that in general neither Sergi’s method nor 
cranial measurement, by which he seems to mean the cranial index, is sufficient in 
itself, but that the rivals should combine. He might, we think, have gone further 
quite safely and have said that the cranial index and Sergi’s method combined arc 
not enough upon which to found a generalisation, for anthropologists are l>egioiling 
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to realise that they must put a good deal more spadework into their subject before 
they can speak with any real authority. 

When he comes to the question of environment he gives Professors Ridgeway 
and William Wright a very bad time indeed. It is qnite possible that these poor 
gentlemen deserve all they have got in the particular arguments which the author 
has pioked out, but to those who know them it is at least doubtful whether they 
are the dullards which a reader of this book who does not know their full scientific 
record would imagine. 

Here perhaps wo may justly remark that Dr. Rico Holmes shows a rather needless 
acidity towards some of his fellow workers who have come to conclusions different 
from his own, and we may instance tho footnote on p. 325 in which he says, "the 
“ absurd but widely accepted theory that the Goidels were identical with the Round 
“ Barrow ‘race’ of Britain is refuted in Anc. Britain, pp. 429-33." It is quite true 
that he has made out a masterly case against so regarding them, but those who are 
handling and digging up the remains of this people do not necessarily feel that 
“ absurd" is a happy adjective with which to brush away the facts whioh make 
some of us think it likely that the Bronze Age race or people of tho round barrows 
may have been Goidels after all. 

Tho literature of the ethnology and physical characteristics of the Palaeolithic 
inhabitants, Ligurians, Iberians, true Celts, and Germanic invaders of Gaul, is re¬ 
viewed temporately and thoroughly, and to the best of our judgment may be taken 
as a fair summing up of the present state of our knowledge of thoso peoples; but 
tho thing which strikes us as unhappy is that, while these long-headed peoplo aro 
treated with ail fulness, the short-headed stock is left with very scant notico. 

To-day, os in Cmsar's timo, the typical Frenchman is a short, dark, round-headed 
individual, and the round-headod stock which tho author, agreeing with most anthro¬ 
pologists, believes came into Gaul from the East, has absorbed and masked all tho 
long-headed peoplos who wero there before they camo and all who have como sinco. 

• This seems to justify the opinion that the short-headed people require most 
attention in working out the ethnology of Gaul, and ono could wish that tho author 
had criticised tho various theories of the origin and language of these people as fully 
and competently as he has those of the long heads. 

. As has been said already, the ethnological part of this book is a serious review 
and criticism of our knowledge up to two or three years ago, and one which no 
authropologist can afford to leave unread. The rest of the book is delightful reading, 
but is quite beyond the powers of the present writer to criticise. 

F. G. PARSONS. 


Paleolithic Art. Breuil: Capitan: del Rio : Peyrony : Sierra. 

La Cavemc de Font de Gaume, aux Eyries, Dordogne. Par L. Capitau AO 
H. Breuil et D. Peyrony. Monaco, 1910. Pp. viii + 255. PlaDcbes et tU 
Figures par H. Breuil. 

Los Cavernes de la Jiegione Cantalugue. Par H. Alcalde del Rio, H. Breuil et 
L. Sierra. Monaco, 1912. Pp. viii + 265. Planches et Figures par H. Breuil. 

These handsome and finely illustrated volumes continue the series of monographs 
on prehistoric caves, published at the expense of the Prince of Monaco. The 
possibility of issuing them, as of their predecessor on Altamira, may be said to be 
mainly due to the fortunate union in the person of M. l’Abb6 H. Breuil of enthusiasm 
for the study of the prehistoric archeology and artistic ability. All the beautifully 
coloured plates in these volumes, as in that on Altamira, are from his pencil. The 
amount of labour and trouble incurred, the difficulties overcome by this intrepid 
observer, and the acuteness of. his interpretations, can only, be fully appreciated by 
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those who have carefully studied the topography of the caves, and the situation of 
the remarkable drawings upon their walls. 

The volume on Font de Gaume is in some ways complementary to that ou 
Altamira. Whilst the latter contains a detailed ethnographic study and comparison 
of similar artistic productions among primitive peoples like the American Indians, 
Bushmen, and Australians, tho authors of the former have devoted several chapters 
(X.-XV.) to a study of the representation of animals iu palaeolithic art, both on tho 
walls of caves and in objects found in the floor deposits. The various engravings 
and paintings of the mammoth rhinoceros, carnivora, reindeer, tho great stag, and 
bisou are all subjected to a careful and critical survey, which forms, after tho frescoes, 
the most interesting and useful part of the work. In the Cantabrian volume the 
study is continued for hornless deer and reindeer, and birds. A description is also 
given of representation of the elephant on rock surfaces in North and South Africa. 
The nuimal most often represented on the walls of Font de Gaume is the bison ; 
one little chamber was styled by tho explorers Salle des pctits Hi tons, for there are 
no less than a dozen polychromes of this animal on its walls. The figures of extinct 
animals are in some ways more interesting. There are several of tho mammoth, 
though they are by no meaus so numerous as in the neighbouring cave of Com- 
barelles. The discovery of a complete drawing in broad red line of a rhinoceros is 
certainly one of the most- striking results of the exploration of this cave. The head 
only of anothor, also io red line, occurs in a different part of the cavern. These 
are the only known prehistoric paintings of this animal. The few ongraviugs of it 
yot discovered—two on stone from Lourdes and tho trilobito cave, and another on 
stalagmite at Gourdan—are much inferior as works of art. The authors compare 
the paintings and engravings of tho rhinoceros by the Bushmen of South Afrioa with 
these Font de Gaume drawings. 

As iu so many of the French cares containing mural decoration, tho paintings 
at Font de Gaume do not appear until the cavo is penetrated for a considerable 
distance, about 70 yards. This leads the authors to devote a ohapter to a discussion 
of the reasons for the absence of the drawings in tho first part of the cave. • They 
suggest that it was not intentional on tho part of the artists to begin their work so 
far from the entranco, and recall in support of this view the much earlier appoarsneo 
of mural decoration at Marsoulas, Pair-non-Pair, Homos de la Pcfia, aud elsewhero. 
Reasons are given for the belief that tho absence of paintings is due to their 
destruction in tho course of time. Frost and vegetntiou will accouut for this over 
only a comparatively short distance from the entrance, say 20 yards. They attribute 
it to corrosion of the walls through damp favoured by movements of the ait; due to 
seasonal changes of toraporature. Such movements are naturally much loss in the 
inner recesses of a cave, and at Font de Gaume are reduced to a minimum in the 
great gallery containing tho frescoes owing to the cavern narrowing almost to closure 
near its entrance, a point picturesquely termed the Rubicon by the explorers. 

It is somewhat singular the only animal whose bones are found in any great 
quantity, according to M. Harle, to whom the osseous relics were submitted for 
examination, is the cave bear. In keeping with this, numerous deep slri® on the walls 
are believed to have beeu produced by the claws of this animal. The authors give 
an account, illustrated with photographs, of these markings, poiuting out how in some 
cases they correspond to the row of claws on the bear’s foot, and, moroover, at just 
such a height as the animal’s fore paws would reach were he to stand on his hind 
legs facing the wall. Involuntarily we see before our eyes this quaternary mammal 
in the cave assuming a position so natural and so often observed in his modern 
representative 1 

A detailed description of the frescoes with two plans, thirty-eight coloured plates, 
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anil a large number of photographs by Lasalle of Toulouse enable the reader to 
appreciate the extraordinary decoration extending for 60 yards along the whole of the 
left side of the large gallery, a part of the right side, in a lateral gallery to the 
right, and in the Salle des Bisons. Among the animals represented are mammoths, 
bison, reindeer, horses, and the rhinoceros. The patience and care with which the 
authors have carried out their investigation appear on almost every page. Every 
engraved line has been carefully and truthfully recorded, and it is clearly shown how 
often the figures were engraved before colour was applied. 

The Cantabrian volume is mainly devoted to a description of the cave of Castillo, 
some miles south-east of Altamira, discovered in 1903 by H. Alcalde del Rio. The 
clever pencil of M. Breuil is again assisted by a long series of photographs, which 
show the nature of the surrounding country and those parts of the interior in which 
the engravings and paintings are situated. The latter are triumphs of photographic 
art, being sometimes obtained from most difficult and almost inaccessible positions, 
and rofloct the greatest credit on the resource and ability of M. Lasalle. Castillo is 
a vory largo cavorn more than 300 metres long, and containing a number of chambers. 
In one place thore are nearly fifty designs of bauds stencilled out on a red ground, 
forming what the authors designate the Friete dts Mains. Those recall the similar 
dosigns at Gargas, and, liko them, are mostly of the left hand, but they show no sign 
of mutilation which Iirs there attracted so much attention. There are paintings of 
animals, as the elephaut, bison, and stug, outlined iu red or yellow, aud others, as 
the horse and ibex in black broad bands. Polychromes are vory few : they resemble 
in execution those at Altamira. There are also many engraviugs of animals. The 
authors describe no less than fourtceu other caves in this region showing more or 
less evidence of mural decoration. Of these the following more particularly attract 
attention. Homos de la PeOa, not far from Castillo, and discovered in the sumo 
year, contains, in addition to numerous engravings of horses, ibex, and bisou, and a 
tailed anthropomorphic figure with uplifted arms like those at Altamira, meandering 
linos, and outlinos of animals traced out in clay, coveriug in places the walls. The 
snmo thing is seen at St. Clotilde d'lsabol, a cave not far from Altamira. Those 
dosigns, apparently made with the finger, recall the tracings of arabesques and animals 
executed on the roof at Gargas. At Pindal in Oviedo, a cave, situated in a very 
inaccessible position close to the sea, contains figures of an elephant, hind, and 
bison outlined in broad rod bands, and engravings, tho most striking of which is a 
marino fish 18 inches long, the fins and tail being distinctly shown. With tho 
exception of the engravings—supposed to be of trout—on the floor at Niaux, this is 
tho only representation of a fish yet discovered on the wall of n cave. Niaux is 
also recalled here by the presence of club-shaped or clarifonn designs. El Pendo is 
notable for an engraving of a bird, an animal rarely seen among these mural drawings, 
and by no menus common, engraved or carved on objects found in floor deposits. At 
Sautian are broad linear designs suggestive of an arm with the baud ; other plaiu 
broad red bands have a trident-like termination ; others again are quite plain with 
no fiuger-like ends. It is suggested that these designs represent weapous comparable 
to the boomerang and nnlla-nulla of the Australian natives. Non-zooinorphic designs 
occur more or less in all these caves, and include red dots or discs arranged in series 
of rows. They are most numerous at Castillo, where the design termed tcctiform is 
often found. The authors discuss this desigu at some length as it is believed to 
represent a hut, and compare it with similar designs found in other caves as Marsoulas, 
Altamira, and Font de Gaurae. The authors of the Font de Gaume volume also pay 
considerable attention to this subject, and, in fact, devote a whole chapter to its 
discussion. They give illustrations of the huts of several primitive peoples for corn- 
.parisoti. The study of [the fall description of these designs and the ethnographic 
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comparisons given in these two volumes will go a long way towards removing tho 
scepticism at first not unnaturally felt regarding this interpretation. If correct it is 
certainly of great interest, for it brings us one step nearer the actual life of paleolithic 
man, and we may permit our imagination to dwell-on the representation of the simple 
dwellings in which the very artists themselves dwelt. 

Since the publication of the Cantabrian volnmo another cave of exceptional 
interest has been discovered in the same region. It is that of La Pasidga, near 
the hamlet of Villanueva, first noticed by M. Obermeier iu May 1911 and since 
explored by him with M. Breuil and Alcalde del Rio. On its walls no less than 
226 paintings and 36 engravings have been counted—deer, horses, oxen, bison, stags, 
ibex and chamois are among the animals represented as well as dozens of tectiform 
and other inanimate designs. Most of tho coloured figures are in red, u few only in 
yellow or black. The explorers remark on the large number of deer with antlers, 
recalling tho remarkable paintings in a rocksbelter of great interest recently discovered 
ax Alpcra iu the south-east of tho peninsula. 

In both volumes the evolution of the mural decoration of the caves is discussed. 
Wborever tho walls of a cave prevent any considerable number of drawings, some • 
will he found superposed ou others of an older date. This at onco suggests a 
possible means of discovering the relative age or order of appearance of tho different 
figures. Evidence of tho age of tho drawings is also sought by comparing them 
with those on objects found in the floor deposits of known age, and with drawings 
of similar style in other caves. Opinions on this subject are not unnaturally somo- 
what fluid and undergo modification as knowledge increases. Completely satisfactory 
conclusions can hardly be said to havo yet been reachod, though the question has bcon 
carefully studied at Font de Gaumc, Altamira and Castillo. Thoy must still ho 
regarded as to some exteut tub judicc. Jo tho Cantabrian volume tho authors have 
treated tho subject in a- very detailed manner, and draw up quite an olnboratc series 
of stages of evolution. If an attempt is made to state what appears to bo most 
clearly established it might be said, first of the paintings. The earliest coloured designs 
are those of tho hand, os seen at Castillo, Gargas. and in a less degree nt Altamim 
and Font do Gaume. Of tho drawings the oldest are those depicted in simplo linos 
of colour—black or rod. Then como figures slightly modelled in black, rnroly in 
red. Thoso arc followed by broad rod-lined forms. Painliugs of one uniform tint 
are a later stage, and finally polychromes appear. Theso, at first immature, showing 
only slight combination of colours, are followed by beautifully finished productions 
like tho fino polychromes at Altamira and Font de Gaumo. Secondly, with regard to 
tho engravings. Hero tho linear and animal designs traced in clay are oxcoodingly 
interesting because the authors apparently regard them ns earlier than any engravings 
on tho rocky surface. Wo may, in fact, regard them as the first efforts in this 
department of representative art. The oldest of tho rock engravings are executed iu 
doep broad lines. Later the lines become shallower, and finally arc fine and dolientc. 
and may bo combined to form a scratched or hatched surface. Tho tectiform designs 
seem to present a difficulty, for, whilst at Font de Gaumo they appear in such a 
relation to the polychromes as to place them amongst the most recent decorative 
elements, the authors of the Cantabrian volume regard them as comparatively early, 
placing them in the second of the four stages into which they divide their evolu¬ 
tionary series. We may hope and expect that further study of this most interesting 
phase of pabeolithic art in other decorated caves will clear up these difficulties, and 
demonstrate fully the order in which the drawings were executed, and incidentally 
throw some light on the fascinating problem of the origins of representative art 
among mankind. E. A. PARKYN. 
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Afrioa, South. ' '• : J’unod. 

The Life of a South African Tribe. By Henri A. Junod. HI' 

This volume institutes the first half of the new edition of M. Junod’* 
monograph on the Baronga, the first edition of which was published fourteen years 
ago. It must be said at once that the author has given us good measure, woll 
pressed down, and while no adequate appreciation of the work is possible until the 
wholo has appeared, the 500 pages or so now issued make it clear that this book 
will constitute the most important account yet given of any South African tribe, and 
that it will be one of the main weapons in the armoury of all future investigations 
into the ethnology and folklore, not only of the Bantu, but also of the Nilotes in the 
neighbourhood of the Great Lakes and even to the north in the Sudan.. 

Further, it has, or should have, enormous importance for all engaged in ad¬ 
ministering the natives of South Africa. Compared with its former avatar, that half 
of the work now under consideration is as long as the whole of Let Ba-Ronga , 
while everywhere additional details of the greatest importance are given. It would 
be possible to write an article of any number of pages pointing out the iuterest of 
tho information presented by M. Junod, but even a cursory mention' of the most 
important would be out of place ih a preliminary notice; it is, however, legitimate to 
draw attention to the author's workmanlike device of describing in the preface the 
qualifications of his chief informants. Among these was Mankhelu, “an elder son of 
“ Shiluvane, the late chief of the Nkuna clan, who had been for many years the 
“ prince-regent of tho Ba-Nkuua till the actual chief Muhlaba came of ago. Mankhelu 
“ was the general of the army, the groat doctor of the royal kraal one of the main 
“ councillors, and entirely convinced bone-thrower, a priest of his family, a Bantu so 
“ deoply steeped in obscure conceptions of a Bantu mind that he never could get 
“ rid of them, and remained a heathen till his death in 1908.” It is obvious that 
information collected sympathetically from such an authority cannot bo other than 
priceless, and renders of this book will join with the author in regretting Mankhelu’s 
death. 

Tho book is, in fact, so well done that it ia almost presumptuous tor any one 
who has not lived among the Bantu to point out weaknesses, but since the busi¬ 
ness of the critic is to criticise it may be pointed out that M. Juuod’s use of-the 
word lf taboo” is unsatisfactory («/., e.g. t pp. 44, 45, and 166), while going through 
the book the writer continually felt that it would have been easier to uudersiand if 
the account of the regulation of public life given in tho third part and presumably 
to bo continued in the fourth part (in the volume not yet published) had preceded 
those sections dealing with the life of the individual. These aro, however, but slight 
defects in a groat work upon which M. Jnnod may be heartily congratulated. 

C. G. 8. 

India. Coomaraswamy. 

Viswakarma. Specimens of Indian Architecture , Sculpture, Painting, 0{j 
Handicraft. Chosen by Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, D.Sc. Parts I. and II. fcU 

In this publication Dr. Coomaraswamy proposes to produce a series of examples 
of important works of Indian art, and judging from the first two parts, each con- 
taming twelve plates, the collection will be a valuable one to all students of. Oriental 
art The first series is to consist of one hundred examples of sculpture, and in 
these parts the specimens have been selected with care and judgment, and the 
photographic reproductions are excellent. Some of them have been published already 
in. works on art: by Dr. Coomaraswamy and Mr. Havell, but the publication of a 
series of plates alone withoat letterpress will no doubt be found useful. The 
sculptures from Konarak deserve - espwtal notice; M. LONG WORTH DAMES. 
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BURIAL CUSTOMS IN THE NORTHERN FLINDERS RANGES OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Australia, South. With Plate D. Basedow. 

Burial Customs in the Northern Flinders Rangos of South HD 
Australia. By Herbert Basedow, M.D., M.A., H.Sc., F.G.S., Sfe.; Local fcll 
Correspondent of the Royal Anthropological Institute , London; Hon. Fellow of the 
Anthropological Society, Gottingen; Hon. Corresponding Member of the Geographical 
Society , Hamburg, 6(C. 

Introduction.—A* the influence of civilisation advances, step l»y step, into remote, 
districts, which had hitherto lent a charm by being classed as “primitive wilds where 
“ Nature unadulterated reigns," so must ever be lost to science countless treasures 
through lack of interest and want of observation on the part of the hardy pioneers, 
who, in their determined struggle against drought, heat, and exposure, have, of 
necessity, little or no time left to think of noting facts and thus preserving valuable 
material for scientific research. The living thus often vanishes from the face of the 
earth without a record. In few instances, only, a temporary or permanent monument 
remains for a subsequent observer to decipher, and throw but a little light upon 
the characteristics and doings of the past. It was a relic of this description that I 
recently had the good fortune to discover in the North Flinders Ranges, while com¬ 
missioned by the South Australian Government to examine that country geologically. 
With the exception of a small group of semi-civilised and corrupted natives, now 
living at the Government Depdt at Mount Kerle, none are nowadays to be found 
rooming about their ancient haunts ; but evidence is at hand to show that, in yoars 
gone by, the country was inhabited by a powerful tribo, which I have elsewhere 
roforred* to as the “Two-tooth” natives. 

Among other things, I found two aboriginal graves during my exploration of 
the Ranges. These are of exceptional interest, not only Infuse their particular 
method of burial has not been described from the district, but l>ecaosc one of the 
skeletons demonstrates, in a very explicit way, some of the attendant burial ritos. 

Locality of Graves.— -Two graves were found in the same tract of country, lying 
between Lakes Frorae and Torrens, vix., one near Bobmoony Well, about twelve 
miles oast of Boltana, and another on Mundy Creek, about seventeen miles south-east 

of Lyndhurst. . # 

General Description.— Tho Bobmoony grave is that of an old male aboriginal, 
and that on Mundy Creek is that of an aged female. A permanent natural-water 
exists at either site; consequently, there is no doubt that tho natives used to select 
these places as their camping grounds, and, while they wore camped there, tho 
individuals here referred to died. In either case, tho grave had been dug about 
ono mile duo wept of the water, and the mode of interment was alike in both. The 
long axis of the grave ran due north and south. The corpse was laid on its back 
at a depth of about two feet bolow the natural surface of tho ground. The head pointed 
to the south and the face was turned to tho left, that is, towards the setting sun. 
In the Bobmoouy case, the skeleton lay fully extended and, so far as the mutilation 
allowed judgment, the same was true of the female buried at Mundy Creek. The 
arms had been laid in a normal, lateral position along the body, but were slightly 
flexed in the former case so that tho old man’s hands restod upon hiB thighs. In 
filling up the graves, the corpses had first been covered with leaves and other 
vegetable waste, and upon this had been placed a layer of short pieces of wood 
(which, however, at the time of my exami nation, had almost completely rotted away). 

• Vide Zeiltckrft fur Ethnologic, 1907, p. 709. The information concerning the practice of 
the knocking oat of the incisors among these natives was given me by old residents. In several 
skeletons that I personally examined there was no evidence of any of the incisors having been 
removed intra c item. 
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Immediately over the wood rested a number of flat Blab* of clay slate, which com¬ 
pletely covered the surface of the grave. Lastly, earth had been thrown in. No 
doubt sufficient earth had originally been used to raise the surface of the grave at 
least up to the natural level of the ground, or possibly to build up a small mound 



Fiu. 1. 


to indicato the spot. Time had, however, obliterated all traces of such, and tlm 
surface of tho gravo now actually lay a little beneath that of the adjacent ground. 
No implements, or personal belongings, were found either in or upon the gravo; but 
old residents told mo that it was customary to lay tho spears, spear-thrower, water- 
oarrior, or other favourite articles, upon tho completed grave. It was still apparent 
that a circular spaco, about 15 foot in diametor, had boon cleared around tho grave and 
swept clean. This spaco, I was informed, used to bo inspected occasionally by tho 
aborigines, for tho purpose of detecting any tracks or footprints likely to have been 
left by a visiting foo or evil spirit (the so-called “devil-devil"). At tho southern 
end, that is, tho head end, a semi-circular shelter of branches, brushwood, and stones 
skirted tho cloarod spaco. Its construction was quite similar to tho shelter often built 
at the head-end of camping places in other parts of Central Australia. 

, . Mutilation of Body before Burial .—With the exception of a fibula and a few 
metatarsal bones, which lmd been removed to the surfaco by burrowing rabbits, the 
skeleton of the old man at Bobmoony Well belonging to an individual over six feel 
high was quite intact and complete. It was not so with the Mundy Creek specimen. 
This skeleton plainly showed that the body of the old woman had been mutilated 
before it was finally buried. 

, Although none of the continental Australian tribes are cannibals in tho strict 
sense of the word, it has long been known that certain tribes, if not all, practise 
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man-eating when opportunity is afforded. That is to say, no tribe goes out speci¬ 
ally to kill its own kind for the purpose of eating the slain, but if perchance the 
body of a fallen enemy can be secured the natives do not hesitate to make a meal 
off the same. During prolonged drought it may happen that an infant is purposely 
killod by its parents and an older child fed with its flesh to keep the latter from 
starvation. By far the most common practice is, however, to select for onting 
particular parts from the body of a living captive, slain enemy, or friend who died 
from natural causes or otherwise. In this rcspoct the kidney fat seems to be the 
most favoured ; it is removed by a dorsal incision from either dead or living. Several 
of these cases have lately come under my notice from the south contra! districts of 
Australia. When, moreover, a noted warrior or otherwise distinguished identity dies, 
privileged members of the tribe may during tho mourning ceremonies cut certain 
parts from the corpse and cat them. By so doing they hope to acquiro tho special 
qualities of the deceased. 

Whether wo havo such a case before us in the Mundy Creek discovery, it is 
impossible to say. Tho body of the old woman hud been literally bisected above 
the pelvis, and the spinal column sovorod between the fourth and fifth lumbar 
vortobrro. ’Tho pelvis and tho long bones of the logs hnd hoen unfleshed in a maimer 
that reminds us of the customs of other primitive pooplo. Tho bonos of the pelvis 
and tho lower limbs lmd boon isolatod with the exception of tho fibulro and those of 
tho foot. Whether tho soft parts belonging to those detached bones, and tho contonts 
of the pelvis had boon feasted upon during the obsequies is a matter of conjecture, 
but in view of what follows it is probablo. Every one of tho long bonos of tho logs 
(with tho exception of tho fibulro) had been purposely brokon and split opou with an 
instrument bofore burial. There is littlo doubt that the object of this procedure was 
to procuro tho marrow from tho medullary canal in order to eat it. Tho instrument 
used was ono with a sharp cutting edge and must have boon of fair weight to 
shatter tho bonos by impact. A tomahawk might well have boon used to effect the 
purposo. Nowadays a grinding stone or “iniri” is usually carried about by tbo 
natives in thoir kit, and this is used, among other things, to crush the hones of 
kangaroos and othor gumo at meals. 

In Fig. 1 I havo shown tho component fragments of the shattered long bonus 
replaced. A point of percussion is clearly visible on the right femur at a distance 
of about ono 
quarter its 
length from 
tho upper 
ond. No 
fragments 
belonging to 
tho left femur 
wore found. 

Tho inferior 
extremity of 
tho left tibia 
and the 
sacrum were 
also missing. 

It is impossible to say whether any of the missing fragments or ossa bud been 
purposely retained by the tribe to carry about with them ns amulets. This is done 
by various Central Australian tribes living to-day. There is also, in this ense, a 
possibility of subsequent removal by burrowing rabbits. 
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The upper half of the skeleton, from the fourth lumbar vertebra upwards, is 
practically complete. The only bones that were not found in correct position and 
that had been artificially broken with an instrument are those of the right fore arm. 
The radius was smashed at its nock and tuberosity. The ulna was cut with a sharp 
instrument in the region of the nutritious foramen ; tho distal segment could not bo 
found. 

Fig. 2 figures the superior extremities of the loft femur and right ulna, with 
cloarly-defined cuts by a sharp instrument. None of the bones show any evidence 
of having been laid on the fire or hot ashes ; it is therefore surmised that the marrow 
was taken frdm tho bones raw. 

The position and order in which tho boues of tho pelvis and lower extremities 
wore found is deserving of notico. Tho tarsals and metatarsals, together with tho 
phalanges, woro in their correct places. Adjoining them lay the fibulm, also in 
normal position. Above these, however, existed a gap, corresponding to tho space 
originally occupied by tho thigh and hip-l>ones. Where, under ordinary circumstances, 
tho polvis would have been found, lay a heap of bones and bone fragments arranged 
not altogether without order. Tho ossa coxie had been placed one over tho other, 
and surmounted a vertebra and tho epiphyses of tho broken long bonos. Tho long 
splintors of tho brokon bonos, howovor, projected outwards from the obturator 
foramina, into which they had been stuck by human agency. 

Summary .—This discovory of ancient burial customs of a practically oxtinct 
tribo in South Central Australia is valuablo othnographically, since it tcaohos us of 
a yot unrecorded raothod of intorment from a locality that is (and is likely to 
remain) a terra incognita to tho anthropologist. 1 could find no record in tho dis¬ 
trict of “ tree-burial,” oithor concroto or traditional, and that agroos with my obser¬ 
vations in tho Musgravo Ranges lying to tho north-west of tho Fliudors Rnngos. 
This method of disposal of the dead on platforms in troos or olsowhcro is, or was, 
practised by most of tho tribes in tho north and tho south of Australia. 

Further, wo havo tho positive ovidonco of a most interesting mourning custom 
consisting in tho mutilation of tho dead body, and in tho probnblo oating of certain 
parts of it during tho attondant coromonies of burial. Tho latter uffords further proof 
that this tribo practised man-eating, as most of tho Australian tribos have now boon 
proved to do. It is doubtful, howovor, whether wo should bo justified in calling 
any of tho continental Australian tribes cannibals. 

In conclusion I beg to hore acknowledge tho courteous and ablo assistance 
tendered mo by Mr. W. A. ForgusRon, of Moolooloo, in tho location aud oxhumatiou 
of theso scientifically so valuable specimens. 

Description of Plate and Illustrations in Text. 

Plate D. 

Fig. 1.—Grave of a male aboriginal, Bobmoony Well, oast of Boltana. Note 
the small heap of short pieces of wood ou tho loft of grave, and the flut slabs of 
rock on the right; both materials covered the skeleton in distinct layers. Near to 
the heap of wood is tho entrance to a rabbit burrow, in fronc of which lie a fibula 
and a few bones of a human foot, which were unearthed by the rabbits, and led to 
the discovory of the grave. Noto also tho semi-circular shelter of branches and 
slabs of rock surroundiug the head-end of grave. 

Fig. 2.—Grave of a femalo aboriginal, Mundy Creek, south-east of Lyndhurst. 
Noto, as above, tho flat slabs of rock that covered the skeleton, and semi-circular 
shelter at the head end ; also the derangement of the bones of the pelvis, from the 
foramina of which projects splinters of the long bones of the legs. In both cases 
head is facing the west. 
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Illustrations in Text. 

Fig. 1,—Tho shuttered long bonos «»f the legs and fragments of an ulna ami 
radius, all of which have boon artificially broken to secure the marrow. A point of 
percussion is seen below the head of the right femur. The fragmonts and splinters 
wore replaced into their respective positions after oxhumation ; many wore missing. 

Fig. 2.—Superior extremities of left femur and right ulna, showing cloarly- 
defined cuts by a sharp instrument. 


India. Hodson. 

Seasonal Marriages In India. By T. C. Ifodson. 07 

Tho announcement in the English press of the celebration on the 15th 
February, 1913, of the marriagos of tho Kadwa Kanbi caste touches a subject of 
considerable interest. The best account J know is given in tho Baroda Census 
Report tor 1911, pp. 173-4. The intervals in the case of tho Kadwa ICanbis (a lurgo 
cultivating caste also in Bombay) aro nine, tou, or cloven years. There is a strong 
movemont afloat to reduce it to fivo yoars, and thence gradually to one. The 
Bharvads, a small shepherd caste (Guzornt Slid Kathiawar), admit longer intervals— 
twelve, fifteen, or twonty-four years. Theso intervals depend on astrological calcula¬ 
tions. To obviato difficulties, they practise substituted marriagos in which tho part 
of bridogroom is played by a bunch of flowers which is thrown away, loaving tho 
girl froo to marry by a simplor form. Sometimes an elderly relation is the nominal 
husband. It is also “one” of tho roasons for “child marriago." Motala Brahmans 
(Baroda) colobrato marriages ovory four years on a fixed day. Ahirs and Babaris have 
marriages once a year on a fixed day. Dhodias in Bombay (Census Report, 1911, 
p. 255) only marry on Thursdays. Gait in tho Bengal Census Report for 1901, 
p. 254, romurks that “it is tho fashion amongst Tirhutia Brahmans to moot for tho 
“ purpoBO at cortain regular assomblios held for tho purpose towards tho ond of the 
“ lagan or marriago sonson. The largest of theso gatherings is bold at San rath and 
“ oxtonds over a week. Carpots aro spread under the troos and tho Brahmans asscmblo 
“ gaily clad in crimson with flowing turbans. Tho occasion is one of unwonted 
“ rowdiness. . . . When a marriago is decided on tho ceremony is at once per- 
“ formod.” In a valuable note to p. 250 bo refors to the favourite months for mar¬ 
riago both among Hindu, Ilinduiscd and non-Aryan groups, and to tho superstitions 
attaching to certain months. It is notable that tho eldest son and daughtor may not 
marry in Jaishta, nor may a couple marry in a month in which oithcr was born, nor 
within twelve months of a doath of a parent, nor in an oven year of one’s age. 

Tho Puvaththukudi Chetlis marriagos are, it is stated by Thurston (Vol...II, 
p. 93), for reasons of economy only, colebrated at intervals of many years. 

“ Concerning this custom a mcml>or of tho community writes to me as follows :— 
“ In our village marriages arc performed only once iu ten or fifteen years. My own 
“ marriage was colebrated in the year Nandana (1892-93). Then seventy or eighty 
“ marriages took place. .Since that time marriages have only takon placo in the 
“ presont year (1906). . . . Another Chctti writes that this system of clubbing 
“ marriages together is practised at the villages of Puvaththukudi and Mannagudi 
“ (district, Tanjorc), and that the marriages of all girls of about seven years of age 
“ and upwards are celebrated.” The talikettu ceremony is often performed for a 
number of girls at one and the same time “ once in ten or twelve years ’’ (Thurston, 
Vol. V, p. 319, quoting Mr. N. Subramani Aiyar for Travancore and Cochin Castes, 
Vol. II, p. 22). Regard has in these cases to bo had to astrological details, as if tho 
horoscopes of the tali tier and of any one of the girls did not ugree that girl would 
have to be left out. The exact “value" of tho tali tying ceremony is not quite 
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settled. The l>ost view is that it is to give the girl a marriageable status. See 
introduction ro Cochin Castes , Vol. II, p. xv. 

Abbe Dubois thinks that the original reason why Hindus selected certain months 
as the most auspicious for marriages is that during these months all agricultural work 
is either finished or suspended. (Note to p. 214, Hindu Manners and Ceremonies.) 

An interesting case where tho celebration of marriages doponds on circumstances 
distinct from the will oithor of the parties or of their communities in general comes 
from Burma.* “The Banyong Karens arc reduced in numbers by extraordinary 
“ marriage customs. Mr. Giles says there is no giving and taking in marriage ns 
“ with all other races in the world. It is only when a high official such ns a 
“ Tnungsft visits Bnnyin that there are any lunrriages all. This personage orders a 
“ couple to be married, and married they arc, just ns a man might be sworn of tho 
“ peace. The Tanngsa Gonwara makes a point of going there once a year so as to 
“ ensure at least one marriago in tho twolvemonth. It appenrs that matters aro 
*• further complicated by tho fact that tho contracting parties must bo relations, ns 
“ is tho custom with tho Sawngtung race. In a villago of six houses, howovor, 
“ where custom has decreed cross-marriages for many years, this requirement should 
“ be very easily fulfilled. Tho men aro said to be very averso to marriage, and 
“ ‘have frequently to bo taken by forco to the bride's 1101180.'" T. C. H. 


New Ireland. Rivers. 

The Bow In Now Ireland. By IV. 11. R. Rivers. HO 

I am much indebted to Dr. Grnebnor for calling my attention to sovoral LU 
errors in tho second appendix to my article on “ Tho Disappearance of Usoful Arts " 
in tho Fostachrift rcconlly brought out in honour of Professor VVostormarck.t In his 
Mcthodc der Ethnologic, to which reference is mndo on p. 130 of my article, Dr. 
Graobuor only mentions tho stntomont of Behrens and citos it a» an example of a 
principle that the mention by a traveller of a’ widoly distributed objoot has loss value 
as evidonco than whon tho objoot is rare and exceptional. The oxamplo, therefore, 
romains appropriate oven if, as I suppose, tho statement of Behrens was correct. 

Tho evidenco of Bougainville, which I quoto against Dr. Grnebnor, is beside the 
mark, for this traveller only rocords tho presence of tho bow in the contral part of 
New Ireland, where it is still used. His evidence has no bearing on tho problem 
whether this wonpon was formerly used at the southern end of tho island. Wo liavo, 
therefore, only tho evidonco of two independent witnesses to tho former presence of 
tho bow and arrow at this end of New Ireland. 

Further, the word “ Britain," which occurs on p. 129 in tho fifth and eighth lines 
of Appendix B, should in each case be “ Ireland," and, as Mr. Sidney Ilartland haB 
pointed out to me, the word “ lances," by which I translate the Assagcys oder 
Wurff-P/ei/en of Behrens, should not be used for weapons which are thrown. It is 
now customary to call such objects “javelins." W. H. R. RIVERS. 


Archaeology: Prehistoric. Reid Moir, 

Problems of Flint Fracture. By J. Reid Moir, F.G.S. Ofl 

I regret to find myself unable to make any really serious reply to Mr. fcU 
Hazzlcdino Warren's criticisms of my work, ns set forth in tho March number of 
Man. After twenty-four years as a “ practical student "of flint fracture Mr. Warren 
still finds it necessary to rely upon fallacious theories to support his views on this 
subject—and while ho does ibis it is impossible to come to grips with him. 


• Gazetteer of Upper Burma, Vol. I., Pt. I., p. 547. 
t Kcstakrift tillagnad Edvard Wcstermarck, Helsingfors, 1912. 
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He states that “ in a stream a rain of blows is steadily delivered in a constant 
“ direction against other stones wedded in its bed.” This is in the nature of things 
n theoretical and improbablo statement, and one which proves nothing—except, 
perhaps, that Mr. Warren falls an easy prey to a somewhat riotous imagination. 

Mr. Warren further states “that the nature of tho blows (given in a stream) 
» differs essentially from those delivered within tho confined space of a sack." 

This, again, is simply an assertion, and will remain so until Mr. Warren explains 
exactly what tho difference is between the two typos of blow. 

I do not think that anyone is likely to forget that the detritus bod below tho 
sands and shells of tho Red Crag sen is a marine deposit, but it is difficult to recoiled 
any unassailable evidence having boon brought forward to show that this deposit has 
boon greatly agitated by “ wave-action during storms.” Perhaps Mr. Warren will be 
able to publish tho facts upon which his remarks are based. 

Another vague statement is that “ there are two factors of primary importance 
“ in Nature which no oxjierimcnt can ever produce. 

“Theso are (1) tho quantity of mntorial acted upon ; (2) tho time during which 
•* tho forces nro operating." 

To elevate this assertion to a position of ovon temporary importance Mr. Warron 
must toll us exactly what sort of mntorial ho rofers to, and give us a hint ns to the 
mysterious force ho invokos. 

Tho question of “ timo " we can loavo, though tvs some assort time to bo merely 
a eoncopt, 1 recommend it to Mr. Warren’s careful consideration. 

After having roaliscd tho strango atmosphero of assertion and uncertainty in 
which Mr. Warron so freely movos, his remarks that my work “ has not nlways boon 
•* characterised by sound mechanical principle or carofulnoss of statement," and that 
my “criteria [of human workmanship upon flints] nro essentially unsciontific," leave 
mo cold and unmovod. 

It is a relief to find that Mr. Warren has conducted some experiments with 
flints, but I cannot, naturally, pass any detailed criticism upon tho results of those 
until 1 havo scon and handled the specimens from which ho draws his conclusions, 
but after having examined an exhibit of his at University Collogo lost Novombcr 
I may, perhaps, bo permitted to express very grave doubts as to tho value of 
theso conclusions. 

I would, howover, bo very glad to moot Mr. Warron beforo somo body of 
unbiased scientific men, and with his flints and mine before us, to discuss this matter 
in all its details. 

I notice Mr. Warron stales that “ Mr. Moir says that he has used every kind 
“ of flint in his experiments." Will he bo so good as to name the publication in 
which theso words occur ? 

In reference to tho suggestion that “eoliths” which oxhibit chipping showing 
“ prossuro characteristics” are generally associated with scratched surfacos, I would 
ask how it is that neolithic, surface, implements, which show oxtensivcly striated 
surfaces, do not also exhibit “ eolitliio chipping”? But possibly “ colithic" pressure 
was a totally different thing from the more modern varioty. 

Mr. Warren states that my “ letter-press experiments . . . have no bearing 
“ upon this problem." Yet I notice in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
(Vol. XXV, p. 345), which contains a paper by him on “Tho Origin of Eolithic 
“ Flints . . the following paragraph appears :— 

“ Experiments. —At this stage of the proceedings some experiments were con¬ 
ducted in order to show practically the effects of perpendicular pressure upon the 
edges of flints. Some of these were . . . slowly pressed against a pebble in a 
screw-press made expressly for the purpose." 
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It will he interesting to know why experiments with a “screw-press” are 
looked upon with favour in this matter, while those with a “ letter-press ” are 
regarded with such scorn and contempt. 

Mr. Warren concludes his remarks hy expressing the pious hope that “ wider 
experience" on my part will bring mo into line with himself aud Mr. F. N. 
Howard on the question of the natural chipping of flint. 

It is remotely possible that this may be the ease, hut if the acceptance of their 
•views would load mo to emulate them in prostrating myself before some unknown, 
non-human forces, such as Mr. Warren pays homage to, ami whoso supposed 
movements Mr. Haward describes by the amusing title of “ chip and slide.” I really 
think that when this surrender on my part occurs I shall ho woll advised to hang 
my shiold upon the wall and drop out of tho ranks of prohistorians altogether. 

J. RF.ID MOIR. 


Africa, East. 


Beech. 


8ulclde amongst tho A-Kikuyu of Eaat Africa. 

Beech, M.A. 


By Mercyn W. H .. gQ 


A few weoks ago somo regulations woro introduced into the resorvo by the 
native oldors with a view to putting a stop to tho practice of beer drinking amongst 
youug men. 


Tho local nativo council fined a youug man, aged about twenty, tho sum of 
Rs. 1 5s. for infringement of those regulations. 

On tho sontouco boing prononucod tho young man forthwith slashed Ins thigh 
with a nativo sword, inflicting a deep wound, and tho following morning hanged 
himself on a tree. 


By the time tho police inspector had arrived on tho scono tho skin ropo had 
snapped and tho l»ody was lying on tho ground, Thoro was no doubt hut that tho 
man had committed suicido, and tho muddy prints of his foot woro plainly discernible 
on tho troo up which ho had climbod. 

Whon tho polico inspector told tho deceased man’s brothers to bury tho corpse, 
they said that if they did so tlioy would die ; they, howovor, woro willing to drag 
tho body off into tho bush by a ropo so long as they did not touch it. 

Tho wholo procoduro of slashing hiinsolf and then committing suicide, also 
tho frightonod expression of tho elders who reported the mattor, pointed to tho 
fact that tho docoased thought that hy doing what ho did to himself ho would 
thereby in somo niannor or otlior bring trouhlo on tho elders who had fined him. I 
could, howovor, find no confirmation of this view ; indoed, whon at last I went so 
far as to put a leading question to this effect a prompt denial was tho only response. 
Nevertheless, I learned that anyone who has diod a violont doath, whother by spear 
or by hanging or in any Buck way, must on no nccouut be buried in tho earth. 
Those who buried him would slowly wnsto away to death, eaten up by soros, by tho 
disease “ kionji," or leprosy ; because tho “ nguro" or spirit of tho dead mau being 
angry, would if ho were buried lrnvo tho power of inflicting this disease upon those 
who buried him. 

Suicide among tho A-Kikuyu is comparatively common, and as for as tho follow¬ 
ing cases which have como to my notice aro ’ concerned, thoy would point to the 
fact that the A-Kikuyu commit suicide only for much the snme reasons as civilised 
people. 

1. The “patriarch” Karauja wo Mariti tells mo that on one occasion he had a 
sore haud. The pain extended to his shoulder aud was so acute that had not his 
brother seized the weapon from him he would kavo killed himself. 

2. At Kikuyu a man after marrying a woman found that he was impotent. 
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Dreading ridicule lie attempted to murder his wife and committed suicide. The 
woman, however, recovered. 

3. Another man finding he had been robbed of R*. 70 during the night hung 
himself. 

4. A woman recently threw herself in front of the train and was killed. Hor 
husband did not know why she did it, but ns he said : “I was quite near, yet I could 
“ not prevent the act as I did not know if she were doing it because sho was angry 
“ with me. For if sho was doing it for that reason and I had touched her I should 
“ certainly have died.” 

5. The mother of one of my porters hanged herself after bearing an excruciating 
pain in her foot for two days. 

6. A woman hanged hersolf at Lamuru after a quarrel with her husband. 

In conclusion I will quote the words of Karanja mentioned above :— 

“ It is very common for A-Kikuyu to kill themselves. Some do so because they 
are old and solitary and have no relations, others because they are poor. 

“It is more common for women to kill themselves than mon—many, many 
women have killed thoinsolves. 

“ Nono of the relatives or memhors of tho clan may touch the corpse of a 
suicide. Tho unrelated elders of the kiama (council) arc those who cut down the 
body of one who has hanged himself, and they aro given a very fat sheep indeed 
for their trouble.” MERVYN W. H. BEECH, M.A. 
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North. 

•rba of the Ouraons. By A. Tiger. 

Among mon tho barber, among animals tho monkey, among birds tho 
very prudent.. 

Tho blind 100 timos; tho one-eyed man 1.000 timos; the squint-eyed 
000 timos more cunning than au ordinary man. 

An orphan child is easily provokod. 

An illegitimate child is very clover. 

Tho very dog which I tamed bitos mo. 

Wo must not count tho tooth of a presented horse. 

A fool gets wot when ho is in tho villago. 

Thundor and lightning seldom brings rain. 

Day and night is tho same for a blind man whether lie sleeps or awakes. 

A distant drum is very pleasant. 

You have attained old age and you dou't know what a goat is. 

Take care if you fall from tho tree, you will seo tho wedding of your 

One egg and that also spoilt. 

You have not lost yot your milk teeth. 

A child which sucks tho milk of its mother is a good one. 

A thief at mid-day. 

A thief knows thieves. 

A dog is very bold when it is in tho house. 

No one accepts a truth, but a lio the whole world bolieves. 

If the reputation of a man is good then the whole world is good. 

A big man’s share is big, a small man’s small. 

He who comes Inst returns empty handed. 

A word spoken cannot be called back. 

A good beginning is half the work done. 
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25. Money is the father of men. 

26. Danger past, Ram (God) is forgotten. 

27. What early grows early rots. 

28. As is the father such is the son. 

29. To buy dear and to sell cheap. 

30. To get drowned in a dry river. 

31. A. joker must not bo hanged. 

32. To wash a piece of charcoal with soap. 

33. He who works not must not cat. 

34. If you ait with clean hands you will get nothing. 

35. To lick the spittle. 

36. Not to dream properly. (To explain an accidont that happened afterwards.) 

37. Ho who doos not follow the advice of his elder will go to beg. 

38. Drop by drop a tank is filled. 

39. When stomach is full everything is dust. 

40. A daughter is but others’ property. 

41. A hunter looks for a gun when a door is before him. 

42. An idlo fellow after falling into the pit doos not want to como out. 

43. One pea was divided betweon seven brothers. 

44. Time once past never returns. 

45. A tigor was caught in the cobweb. 

46. Filtor the water before you drink. A. TIGICR. 


REVIEWS. 

India: Assam. Shakespear. 

The Kuki-Lushei Clam. By Lt.-Colonol J. Shakespear, C.I.E., D.S.O. 00 
London : Macmillan & Co., 1912. 

This volume is divided into two parts. In Part I wc hnvo an account of the 
Lushei proper; in Part II an account of trills who huvo oithcr boon practically 
assimilated by Lushois undor the rule of Thangur chiefs or have been muoh influenced 
by their neighbours as well as of the so-called old and new Kukis and of the Lakhors. 
comparatively recent immigrants from the Chin Hills. Colonel Shakespear traces 
firmly and clearly tho wars and troubles of these people and their migrations from 
an area between Tiddim and Falam in the Chin Hills. They fought, now for land, 
now for tho hand of tho local Helen, somotimes in resistance to tho ever-increasing 
pressuro of tho stalwart Chins oast of them, sometimes in orgauisod warfare agaiust 
tho Thados. Their affinities aro touched on in moro than one placo. In the Intro¬ 
duction ho notes tho similarities between the Lushois and tho matrilineal Garos, and 
approves the theory put forward by Sir Charles Lyall of tho ovidont connection 
between tho Mikirs and the Kuki Chin group. Ho recurs to this theme on page 8, 
where he remarks that the Kukis, Chius, and Lushois, are all of the same race, with 
definite traces of a relationship with the Kabuis and Manipuris, and in the Inst 
chapter of Part II tho linguistic cvidcucc is briefly summarised. With his hope that 
the nffioities of the tribes described in this book with other tribes may be dealt with 
by some competent authority when the whole series has been published, we shall all 
find ourselves in complete agreement, but will any of us live to see the completion 
of the series ? And what of the North Bank tribes, what of the tribes north and 
north-east of Manipur? They await their pious historians and they belong to the 
far-fluug Tibeto-Burman peoples. The task is stupendous and yet should be under¬ 
taken. Why not by Colonel Shakespear himself? 
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What strikes me is the extent to which Luxhei ami Nag a customs are similar. 
Where they differ, and they differ in many very interesting details, wo can with our 
authority attribute the differences in great extent to the deliberate policy of the pre¬ 
dominant Thnngur chiefs, who saw “ that any restrictions on inter-marriage would 
“ havo interfered with that fusion of elans which was so necessary for the establish- 
“ mout of their power." Thus disintegration was followed by n larger, though only 
partial integration. But other causes were at work to promote differential evolution. 
‘‘The method of cultivation which they follow is very wasteful, and a largo village 
“ soon uses up all the laud within reach, and then a move becomes imperative.” 
“Theso constant moves havo had a great share in moulding the Lushai character." 
•‘The peculiar vagabond strain in tho blood of the Kuki-Lnsboi race” is in strong 
contrast to “ tho intense love of tho Naga for his ancestral village site." The nature 
of tho hills makes permanent cultivation almost an impossibility. Tho jlium system 
of cultivation, as was noted by Payne, is iu the circumstances of those hills 41 the 
“ most economical method because it produces tho largest net roturn." In many ways 
tho effect of tho presauro of environment is exemplified in the customs. Tho chiefs 
send their sons out to found sew villages ns they attain maturity. Hence wo have 
the youugost son ns the hoir general, the rosidunry legntoc. Tho dispersion of tho 
clans renders annual clan coremonics impossible. 

Toknonymy is usual among tho Lushois. Despite Colonel Slmkospear’s vigorously 
expressed contempt for the mere thoorist, I will venture on tho opinion that it is 
conncctod with tho idea that full social maturity is not attained till marriage has 
proved fruitful. Tattooing is practised by young men “ as mementoes of love affairs 
“ in happy backolor days" (p. 12 ), and is. j think, related to tho boliof that 
" access to tho abodo of bliss beronfter is obtained by success iu tho courts of 
“ Venus" (p. 60). Tho use of tho co.mb in expressing sooial gradations—quoted 
from McCulloch—is very interesting. Any tendencies to hyporgamy—of which 
thore is some ovidenoo—woro checked by tho policy of the Thnngurs which of sot 
purpose widened tho jus counubii. Tho position of tho blacksmith ns a villago oflioial 
and tho ideas attaching to tho forgo ns a placo tabu after cortiiin sacrifices (p. 73) 
and ns a place whore a man who has killed a rhinoceros—surely a rare event— 
can rid himself of the ovil consoquoncos of his rash act (p. 103), are facts of more 
than momentary interest. Tho prevalence of the Zawlbuk, tho Bachelors’ Hall, a 
common institution in the Nagn Hills ( tide Hutton Webster on Primitive Secret 
Societies) with ngo classifications affecting thd functions of tho various classes is 
noteworthy as also is tho substitution of tho house of some rich villager for tho 
Zawlbuk. There is a strong public feeling, we are told, that the whole villago would 
suffer for such an innovation as putting windows in any hut tho authorised places. 

Tho nature of certain tabus and the mental attitudo which brings them into boing 
are very admirably adapted and summarised by Colonel Slmkospear on page 70, where 
ho defines thi-ang-lo ns unlucky, and again on page 101 ct seg ., where ho describes 
tho various superstitions of a very superstitious race. “ It is the unusunlnoss of the 
thing," ho says, “which makes the Ltndiei think it thi-ang-lo." Headhunting, wc are 
told, was not indulged iu ; the raids were not made to get heads. But later ou we 
find that “Tho proud title of Tlmngclihuali, which carries with it much honour iu 
“ this world ns well as .the right to admission to Pielral—the abode of bliss—after 
“ death, can only ho obtained by killing a man and certain animals, and every 
“ member of a raiding party in which a man is slain is entitled to say that ho has 
“ killed a man.’’ If. then, raids were not made to get beads, if the primary object 
was to get captives and loot, if heads were taken as accidents or incidents or ns 
proofs of valour, no sensible Lushei, if a chance came his way, would fail to 
remember the serious advantages to be secured in this world and in the next by 
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the possessor of a bond. In no uncertain tonos docs Colonel Shakespear pronounce 
l>is verdict on an institution which some time ago came into some public notice, the 
institution of slavery so-called. Ho shows that the “ Itoi ” are generally well treated, 
have means of protecting themselves against ill-treatment, can acquire property, and 
that " the custom seems well suited to tho people and provides for the maintenance 
“ of tho poor, old and destitute, and it would bo extromoly unwise to attempt to 
“ alter it.” Social reformers in a hurry ploaso take careful note. 

Marriage customs uro fully described. Cousiu marriages are not looked on with 
favour by Lusheis beenuso tho transfor of u girl to an outside family increases the 
wealth of her family. In other parts of India cousin marriage seems to be favoured 
among other reasons—sociological as well as physiological—for tho reason that it is 
less expensive than outside marriage. 

Cousin marriagos are common among Rontes, and since we know that cousin 
marriago is related to tho dual organisation of society, as Dr. Rivers has shown, it 
is interesting to note that the Routes aro divided into two exogamous divisions, 
Lanu ami Clmngon. Tho Kolhon also aro divided into two main exogamous 
divisions, tho Khullakpa’s division, Chongthus and nhe LupUkpa's division, Jetos, 
associated each with fivo clans. At tho groat spring festival “ the girls of oaoh family 
“ pull on tho opposite sido to tho young men of thoir family," i.e., on the side into 
which they must marry, of which they aro potential members. The Khullakpa’s 
family has the choice from every family, a contrast with tho Lusbei, whoro marriage 
with first cousins is moro froquont in tho families of tho chiofs than among tho 
commoners. Thoro aro instances of tribos which pmetiso what Dr. Goldonwoisor 
calls “ dofiuito exogamy." Tho actual olans from whioh brides may bo taken aro 
fixed among the Chiru, tho Clmwte, tho Route, and tho Tarau. 

Aro wo iutorostod in tho "theory of magic"? Tho Lushois so far recognise 
tho “Force of initiative in magical conflict,”* as to boliovo that if you moot a 
speoios of python, and spit at it first, it will fall a prey to its assailants, They 
know somothing of tho strange phenomena of spirit possession. Thero is tho power 
called Zawl, a comparatively useful power which enables tho Zawlnci to “olicit 
from Khuavang information regarding tho particular sacrifice roquirod to euro any 
sick person." Our pity goos out to the unfortunate porsonA who aro possossed by 
or possess Khawnng , a mysterious visitor which seems to come from the wild hoar. 
Thero is on admirablo collection of folk-talcs in both parts of the volume, which arc 
of profound intcrost to tho folklorist. I havo elsowhorof given roasons for iny 
conviction that the Lamgang tale of the oolipso (p. 183) suffers from a confusion 
between tho meanings of tho Mcithei word hidah which moans (1) medicine, and 
(2) tobacco, and that tho Anal tnlo of tho pious man whose “virtue" aroused tho 
envy of the sun and moon, has been contaminated by contact with Hinduism. 
What was tho virtue which the sun and moon carried off? Obviously some material 
thing, probably, as I suggested, the magical bark—as in tho Purum and Kabui talcs 
—which had the power of healing all wounds and of restoring the dead to life. 

Hero, as elsewhere in India, thore are rites forming part of tho marriage 
ceromonios, which aro often, indeed commonly, described ns survivals of marriage by 
capture. There arc here cases, too, of eaptivos taken to wifo, captured because they 
wore wanted os wives. But the view that marriage by capture can over have been 
as McLonuan made it, a decisive, all-important factor in social organisation, has 
beon challenged. It is hold by M. Van GennopJ that those customs only indicate 


. * Of- Holiday, Folklore, XXL (2), pp. 147 of. tea. 
jam fugit ipsa ; lupl Mocrim videre priorcs.” 
t Folklore, XX (4), p. 417, et tea. 

I Ritetde Pauage, pp. 177-180. 


esp. p. 168, quoting Virgil, “Vox quoque Moeriui 
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that the bride (and bridegroom) “quitto unc certnine societo sexuelle rcstrainte. taut 
“ familialo que locale, pour etre agrcgde a uuo autro societe scxuelle restreintc tant 
“ familialo quo locale.” Among the Lushcia, the rites called Loi and Inngaithlak 
(p. 83), and, among the Vniphei (p. 163), tho foast which the young man has to give 
to his dormitory fellows, seem to mo to demand attention. Some interest attaches to 
this question because the matter has been raised both before the Burma Research 
Society* and in the Burma Census Report for 1911 (p. 147). In tho first case 
tho custom known in Bnrma as gc-bo and tho accompanying custom of demanding 
money from * the bridegroom—paralleled, as M. Van Gcnnep has shown, by Savoy 
customs—aro cited as "survivals from the days when society in Burma was organised 
on matriarchal linos.” In tho second case the customs are thought “to dato back 
“ to a period whon each tribe lived in a state of sexual promiscuity.” 

Burma, of course, belongs to tho adjacent anthropology of tho Knki-Lusliei 
area, and what is a survival in Burma—explained by’curious rotiological myths—may 
bo in healthy lmrmouy with tho social order of people like tho Lushois, who tolerate 
a good deal of sexual freedom before marriage. 

Space does not pormit me to indulge in further notes from or iu discussions of, 
this fascinating volumo. Religion, with an otiose All-Father, a clan spirit—Snkhua— 
whose rites vnry from clan to clan, so much so that by thoir rites to Snkhua can tho 
various olans bo host distinguished, beliefs' in reincarnation, soparablo and dual souls, 
dual funeral obsequies, funeral ritos which look vory much liko survivals of treo burial, 
magical sacrifices to gain power over the spirits of men and animals killed on raids 
or in tho chase, gonna oustoms, tho erection of stono monuments for reasons and to tho 
accompanimont of tabus which vividly recall thoso of the Naga tribos, tales of a 
dream, a bad droam, time whon all tho world was in darkness liko tho sad time 
whon Numitkappa of Moithoi logond shot tho sun, tabus on running water, ponal 
laws, olabornto marriage price systems, incipient hyporgatny, folklore, language, all 
uro hero faithfully portrayed nnd skilfully ordered. There is ono notablo absentee 
from tho list of subjects doalt with. Not a lino, not a syllablo about totomisui. It 
is still a thorny suhjoot. There aro hero dofinite, well-marked exogamic groups, 
recognising group tabus, admitting as a social fact tho oxistonco of an intimate 
relation between thorn and animals, but tho group-namos aro nearly all oponyms or 
place-namoH. Evon whon they aro placo-unmos, they are indirectly oponyms, since 
tho place-names wero originally tho names of chiefs. Of tho name Lnshei and its 
derivation thoro can bo no certainty. Noilhor hero nor in tho Naga area do group 
tabus sorvo boro as bases for group-names or nicknamos. 

There seems to be no mention of any rain-compelling ceremonies, performed 
specially in times of drought. I know that such rites aro practised by the Korns 
and Chirus, and boliove that enquiries would olicit some very interesting information. 

Colonel Shakespcar sot out with the pious intention of avoiding all thoorios and 
deductions. Ho has permitted himself tho dangerous delight of ono invasion of tho 
forbidden area. His speculation ns to tho origin of tho Bachelors’ Mall (p. 152) is 
most ingenious, and it may be commended to tho consideration of tho learned in 
matters of social structure. There is material here enough and to spare for many 
theories and interesting deductions. The narrative is closely packed with facts, but 
it never flags, and is rich in thoso personnl touches which relievo olFectually a work 
of this kind from all suspicion of dulness. As a contribution to the scientific study 
of anthropology, as presenting a clear account of the customs and beliefs of an 
important group of peoples, it will rank very high. Like all Colonel Shakospoar’s 
work, it is sincere and meticulously accurate, the result of long years of intimate 


• Vol. l.i Pt. I., p. 26, "Matriarchal vestiges in Burma." 
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knowledge end sympathetic study. It in tastefully embellished with handsome, care¬ 
fully chosen illustrations, and is in every way worthy of the high and well-deserved 
reputation of its author, whose soldiorly courage and great administrative ability have 
won for hint a distinguished place on the honour roll of the Wardens of the North 
Eastern Marches of India. T. C. HODSON. 


Mexico : Codex Colombino. Cooper Clark. 

The Story of Eight Deer in Codex Colombino. By J. Cooper Clark. QQ 

This thoughtful and carefully worked-out study is a good oxamplo of what 00 
might ho accomplished for the elucidation of the ancient Mexican picture-writings. 
Apart from those of which Dr. E. Seler has published such masterly analyses, and 
Mrs. Zolia NuttalPs notes on The Lntty Three Flint and on Eight Door in Codex 
Zouclie - Nuttall, little has been done in this direction. The Maya codices have 
received much more attention. Difficulty of access to the picture-writings Ims been 
a groat drawback, as the original manuscripts arc widely dispersed. Copies of Kings- 
borough arc raro anil costly, and the Due do Loubat’s reproductions woro given 
chiefly to libraries, und liavo boon for some time out of print. Students aro allowed 
to inspoct the precious original manuscripts possessed by the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, but fow can afford the timo and expense for prolonged work thoro. Fresh 
and accurato reproductions of the whole sorios aro budly needed.* It was a happy 
thought to produce this valuable work as a contribution to (ho Eighteenth International 
Congress of Amoricanists hold in London May, 1912. After thorough study, not only 
of Codox Colombino in the National Museum of Moxico, but of five other picturo- 
codicos (Bodleian No. 2,858, Soldon No. 3,135, Vienna, Bookor, and Zoucho-Nuttall), 
Mr. Cooper Clark has been able to bring togothcr many scones and important ovonts 
in tko lifo of the warrior-chief named Eight Door. Some of those aro given in threo 
or four of the codicos, although tko details vary. With admirable accuracy and 
artistic skill the author has copiod a number of them, which ore reproduced in ton 
colourod plates and somo lino drawings. A running commentary on the ovonts and 
dates provides a coherent story. 

Eight Deer appears for the first time in threo codicos on the snmo dato, 12 akatl 
1 malinalli. In tho Moxicon calondar a given dato would como once only in the 
fifty-two-year cycle, and this dato may bo placod tentatively in the second cyclo before 
tho coming of the Spaniards, and would thon correspond to a.d. 1439. The period 
covorod by the pictures relating to Eight Doer in ono or other of those codices, 
extends to tho same dato fifty-two yonrs later, or a.d. 1491. In that year ho met 
his death. The official Ilistoria elemental de Mexico , by Cordoba, in describing tho 
Toltec rule from an early writer, states that it was customary for a chief to reign 
fifty-two years ; then he made way for a young successor. 

Tho principal facts recorded in an ancient Mexican biography may lie worth 
noting. Eight Doer is seen conferring with Nine O^omatli and Niuo Xochitl seven¬ 
teen years after the year 12 akatl. when tho author supposes thnt ho was born. In 
4 kalli be is in a ball court with Ono Ollin, and also attacks a fortress. .About this 
time tho name or title of Ocelot Claw- was liestowcd on him. Several scones of the 
year 4 akatl are given, such as offering to tho Sacrod Tree, burning incense in a 
tlaxtli or ball court, and conferring with his friend, Twolve Ollin. In 7 tecpatl ho 
starts on a great military expedition which occupied nine years and resulted in the 
capture of twenty-six towns. This was followed by further conquests, and in 7 kalli 
the victorious hero received the i/akaxiuitl , the greenstone or turquoise nose-ornament. 
The ceremony of piercing the septum of his nose for this ornament .is given in four 

• Except Codex Zouche-Nuttall, published for the Teabody Museum of Harvard by B. Quaritch 
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codices. He then made a compact with Four Ocelotl and had a conference with 
twelve chiefs. A campaign followed, with the conquest of forty-seven places, and in 
9 akatl symbols of peace were exchanged with Six Ocelotl in a ball court. 

The kindling of the sacred fire comes next, probably at the commencement of a 
new year-cycle. Mr. Cooper Clark gives examples from ihrco codices. In each Eight 
Deer twirls a ceromonial arrow in a hollow in a log of wood, which in two instances 
is held by anothor chief. Smoke rises from the hole. In 11 kalli he made a prisoner. 
Four Ehecatl, and in 12 tochtli took part in a gladiatorial fight with a weeping 
captive, tied, as was customary, to a large circular stone. In 13 akatl ho married 
Thirteen Kouatl, and the birth of a son is recorded in three codices. The Colomhino 
and Zoucho codices are incomplete, hut tho closing scenes in his life arc shown in 
the Vienna and Bodleian. In 12 akatl ho advances with bow ami arrow, aiming at 
hii eaglo perched upon a tree in tho middle of a lake, and then he is seen stretched 
on a sacrificial stono, whilst a priest plunges a knife into his breast. 

The question arises, to what part of tho country did Eight Deer belong ? It 
might be answered by someone familiar with tho geography of Mexico, for the rohiis 
names of tho many conquered places should make it possible to identify a sorios. 
Mr. Cooper Clark has observed that a sculptured monolith from Monte Alban, nenr 
Oaxaca, represents a.war-chief with the glyph of a door’s hoad and tho numeral 8 
(u dash = 5, and three dots), and ho suggests that this may bo tho porsonago of the 
codices, and possibly a Zapotoo king, porhaps Znnohiln III. Tho temporary supremacy 
of the Atftecs when tho Spaniards first know thorn hns obscured tho importance of the 
noiglilKMiring nations, and tho memory of their civilisation diod out ns tho country 
became almost depopulated after tho conquost. But tho region of tho ancient ZajiQtec 
kingdom still coutains Indian communities with n high dogroo of culturo, and amongst 
them the intelligent tourist might find traditions of their former heroes. 

Tho othnologist will notico in the plates tho weapons used by Eight Door, 
especially tho ceremonial spears and the atlntl, or spoar-throwor. In tho picture 
from the Bodleian Codex, in Plate B, there are clumsy bows, which aro wanting in 
tho companion picturo from Codex Colomhino. Those may havo boon introduced into 
Contral Amoricn by contact with tho Spaniards during tho voyages of Columbus. 
They are not scon in tho more ancioiit paintings and scnlpturos. A. C. B. 


India, Southern: Omens and Superstitions. Thurston. 

Omens and Superstitions of Southern India. By Edgur Thurston, C.I.E. Q J 
London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1912. 22 x 14 cm. Price 12s. Cvl. net. 0*f 

In this book Mr. Thurston has collected from his works on The Castes and 
Tribes of Southern India (1909), his Ethnographic Notes in Southern India 
(1906), and from other sources, a largo mass of information on tho popular beliefs 
and practices of the races of tho Madras Presidency. Ho deals successively with 
omens, animal superstitions, the evil oyo, suako worship, vows, votive and other 
•offerings, charms, human sacrifice, magic and huninii life, magic and magicians, 
divination and fortune-telling, agricultural and raiu-making ceremonies. Mr. Thurston’s 
reputation, as a careful student of South Indian othnography, will be enhanced by 
the present book, which contains in acccssiblo form a fairly complete account of the 
. lieliefs of a very interesting people. Believed, to a large oxtont, from tho pressure of 
Brahmanism and Islam, which in Northern India have caused the disappearance of 
many interesting usages, they have been permitted to develop tbeir religious system 
undisturbed by foreign control. The book being a catalogue of facts, without any 
attempt to discuss tho material from a comparative point of view, does Dot readily 
lend itself to detailed criticism. He was probably well advised to confine himself 
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to the collection of material; but it is perhaps to he regretted that he did not take 
the opportunity at least of comparing his evidence with that already collected from 
other parts of the peninsula. This task, one of great difficulty, must soon be under¬ 
taken if students are to be placed in a position to compare the Animism and 
Hinduism of the south with those prevailing in other parts of the Indian Empire. 
For such a study this book will prove to be of the highest importance, and its 
value is much increased by a good serious of illustrations. W. CROOKE. 


Africa, East. Beech. 

The Suk, their Language and Folklore. By Matt. H. Beech. With QC 
Introduction by Sir Charles Eliot. Clarendon Press. Price 12*. 6d. net. UU 

The book is the result of the investigations made during a period of a little ovor 
a year whilst the author was Acting District Commissioner of Baringo, East Africa, 
and Sir Charles Eliot describes it as “ an important addition to our knowledge.” It 
is arranged in tho form of notes, and, no doubt, bad tho author had more time at his 
disposal and a furthor opportunity of consulting the pcoplo, ho would have greatly 
enlarged and improved his book, but even as it is it cannot fail to be extromoly 
valuablo to other officials in tho district, and it is quite a good model for students to 
work upon. 

Evory physical typo known, in East Africa is to bo found amongst tho Suk, who 
call themsolves tho PSkwut (Suk being the Masai namo for them), and at prosont the 
nation can be roughly divided into two sections, the pastoral and tho agricultural. 
Tho old men are unanimous in doolaring that there were always two original Suk 
tribos liviug on tho Elgoyo escarpmont, and that through tho intor-marriage of these 
with fugitives and adventurers from neighbouring tribos tho prosont Suk nation was 
ovolved. Thoro aro now a number of totoinio and exogenous clans, each having 
its totom, and a uumber of restrictions. It is generally boliovod that a man’s 


spirit passes into a snake at death. 

Socially, tho Suk aro roughly divided into boys, circumcised men, and old men. 
Thoro oro no chiofs, each villago is a family, but the Government has appointed two 
headmen. Only married men possess houses (ono for oach wife). Bacholors sloop 
outside, and in tho rains wrap thomsolvos up in ox skius for tho night. 

Chapter II. coutains an interesting comparison of somo Suk customs with tlioso 
of their immediate neighbours, a given offcnco boing ofton very difforontly puniBhod. 
Chapter III. consists of folk talos and riddles, amongst which many old friends 
may bo noticed. 

Tho romaindor of the book is composed of a short grammar and a vocabulary, and 
certain roserablancos aro found to tho Nandi. In fact, tho author observes that, “ But 
for tho presence of au element, tho origin of whioh I have as yet been unable to 
“ determine, but which may, of course, bo tho language of the two original tribes, the 
“ Suk languago might fairly bo doscribed as a dialect of Nandi.” The most striking 
differences aro that Suk has no definite article, and has borrowed tho Turkana numerals. 

A. J. N. T. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. • 

The International Historical Congress will bo held in London on April Qf* 
3rd-12th. Section I. will deal with Oriental Studies, Section VIII. with Art UU 
and Archaeology, and Soction IX. with Ethnology. Those wishing to participate 
should communioate with the Secretary of tho British Academy, Burlington House. 

Erratum. 

In Man, 1913, 24, p. 48, line 7, for investigations road investigators. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Peru: Arch ecology. With Plate E. Joyce. 

Note on a Qold Beaker from Lambayeque, Peru. By T. A. Joyce. 97 

M.A. 01 

Plate E illustrates a fine beaker of beaten gold, discovered in an ancient grave 
called La Merced, near the village of Illinco, district Tucume, in the coastal province 
of Lambayeque, Peru. The height of the vessel is 4*8 inches, the diameter at the 
base is 2*3 inches, and increases regularly to 3 inches at a height of 3-6 inches 
from the bottom ; from this point there is a distinct “ flare ” to the rim, the diameter 
of which is 4-1 inches. The weight is 1,623 grains. Between the flaring lip, which 
is plain, and a lino drawn rather less than an inch from the bottom, the space is 
entirely occupied with a design in relief, consisting of a rather conventionalized 
human figure thrice repeated. The details of this figure are shown in Fig. 1, which 
is from a rubbing. Hero wo have appnromly a warrior with an ornamental crown, 
a vandykod tunic, and largo oar-plugs, holding in his loft hand a spear, rather similar 
in type to tho rattle-staff, chicauaztli , carried by the Mexican deity Xipo. In his 
right hand is a circular shield with | . » . 

rises 

resembling a conventional fish-face 
surmounted by a crown, and below, 
what might bo tho pole to which 
this “ fish-standard" is attached. 

Tho hand of the figuro shows four 
fingers, and oaeh foot three toos. 

The technique of tho beaker ^ ^ ^ 
cvidonccs considerable skill ; it is 

beaten a single K) 

nil Jin a 

elegant and harmonious, and the ^^B ^ Of 

lines of the design, in spite of it« H 

are bold and E 

■ ^^^Bb 1 B 

The Valley of Lambayoquo is a B 

locality of peculiar interest, since it ^ l0, 

is the scene of one of thoso immigrations by boh of which so few traces hive survived 
in Peruvian tradition. Jt is said that in the far past a number of men and women 
arrived on rafts, under a chief named Naymlap, the names (or titlos) and functions 
of whose personal attendants are given in detail. With them they brought their 
god, a grocn stone idol called Llampallcc. From the early history of these immi¬ 
grants it seoms not impossible that their rulers belonged to tho class of divine kings 
who were killed as soon as their powers showed signs of waning, or if misfortune 
fell upon the tribe.* At the end of the reigu of the oleventh successor of the 
immigrant chieftain a republic was established, which, in its turn, was overthrown 
by the powerful Chimu ruler, whose seat of power was at Truxillo, not far to 
the south. The conqueror imposed upon the valley a line of tributary princes, 
nine of whom had succeeded in order when the Spaniards arrived. Such remains 
as have at present come to light in this neighbourhood differ iu no respect from 
those characteristic of the Truxillo culture, and this beaker is not an exception. 


• See my South American Archurology, p. 50. 
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From the stylo of the design it would seem to belong, not to that magnificent 
period distinguished by the fine painted aud moulded ware which, artistically speaking, 
is one of the glories of aboriginal America, nor to the later period characterised by 
the appearance on the coast of the inland art which flourished at Tiahuanaco in 
pro-Inca times, but to the period which immediately preceded tho conquest of the 
coast by tho Inca, a period of technical progress but artistic decadence. As to the 
individual represented in the ornament, whether he ho god, noble, or warrior, it is 
impossible to say. Tho remains from tho coast in museums and private collections 
far outnumber those from the highlands, and from those remains wo can gather many 
details concerning tho appoarauco, dross, and weapons of tho const people. But for 
tho most part thoir history, mythology, nnd social systom are a sealed hook to us. 

The beaker is the property of Mr. James Curie, to whom I owo cordial thanks 
for permission to publish it in Max. T. A. JOYCE. 


Werner. 

38 


Africa, East. 

A Pokomo Funeral. By Miss A. Warner. 

The following account of a Pokomo funeral is translated from somo notes 
gout me (in Gorman) by Herr Becker, of tho Neukirchen Mission, Kulosa, Tana River. 
I have supplemented them with somo information dorived diroctly from natives, 
though this is much loss than I confd liavo wished. Unfortunately, I was’ not able 
to como in touch with Wapokomo at a distanco from any of tho mission stations, 
so havo no indopondont confirmation or othorwiso of the stntomont that tho custom 
of provonting tho eurth from touching tho l>ody is ontircly duo to Christian influence. 
In view of tho fact that most, if not ull Bantu tribes (not counting those who, liko 
tho Gikuyu, havo adopted Masai burial—or non-bnrinl—customs) tako somo sort of 
precautions to insuro this result, this statement does not striko ono ns probable. But 
tho Pokomo, boing placed in rathor peculiar conditions (not to mention tho strong 
probability that they arc partly of Wasanye doscont) seem in some respocts to havo 
departed from normal Bautu customs, qml it would ho rash to dogmatize ; though I 
could not help suspocting that much of tho information supplied to mo by inombors 
of this mission was unconsciously colourod by strong propossessions. Herr Becker’s 
account has boon somowhnt condemned in places. 

“Coromonies on the death of a Pokomo belonging to tho orders of Ngadzi 
( Wakijo ) and Ganga ( Muf/angana ), at Munyuni. (Tho Mwina tribo, in whose 
district tho villago of Munyuni is situated, occupy a position midway between tho 
tribos of tho Upper nnd tho Lower Tana, thoir dialect approximating more to that 
of tho former, while they also share with thorn tho custom of circumcision, nnd 
belong to tho same Ngadzi society; from Bondcrnni downwards tho ‘lodgo’ is that 
of the Lower Tana.) 

“Whon I arrived at Munyuni on November 29 (1912), I heard that a man, tho 
father of ono of our Christian youths, had been suddenly takon ill, so that he could 
noither walk, speak, nor hear. By Pokomo customs, in such cases, all friends and 
relatives of tho pationt come and seat themselves in, or in front of, his hut. 
Conversation goes on and no special emotion is shown ; even whon it is known for 
certain that death is approaching, no one sheds a tear. As soon, however, as the 
last breath is drawn, everyone, ns if at a word of commnud, begins to shriek and 
wail in the most dreadful fashion. This is a universal Pokomo custom. On tho 
present occasion, when tho wailing had lasted 20 minutes or half an hour, prepara¬ 
tions were made for burial. Ono man bought a cloth, in which the corpse was to 
be wrapped, others began to dig the grave, and others made ready two boards, from 
a worn-out canoe, ono being laid in the bottom of the grave, which is made so 
narrow as only just to admit the corpse. Above the level of the corpse, the sides 
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of the grave are cut away, so an to leave a ledge on which the second and broader 
plank is to rest, so that the corpse is quite covered and the earth does not touch it. 
This practice, however, is of recent origin and has been adopted from the Christians. 
Another man sharpens a knife, with which the dead man’s whole body is shaved, the 
hair being put into a quite now earthen bowl, half tilled with water. The bowl con¬ 
taining the hair and water was placed at the head of tho grave ; the corpse was then 
wrapped in tho new cloth and two Wagangana (sorcerers) came into the hut with 
a drum (Ngoma), which they boat, but in a fashion different from that followed 
on other occasions. It was a deep, eerie sound that was produced, reminding one of 
a funeral march ; the women sang and wailed at the same time. After tho drum 
had been beaten insido tho hut fer about ten minutes, they came out and stood 
behind the hut, turning one ond of the drum towards tho spot where the dead man 
lay. While they wont on drumming in this position, two other men came and made 
an opening in the back of tho hut. (Tho corpse of a man must not bo carried out 
at tho door, though this is dono in tho case of women nnd hoys.) Tho body was 
now brought out, wrapped in the now cloth, a fine ostrich foathor, tho badge of a 
mukijo (cldor), projecting from tho cloth at tho head end. 

“Tho corpse was now placed iu a oanoo exactly in tho middlo. (This docs not 
necessarily imply that the gravo was at a groat distanco. The Pokomo transport any 
loads, ovon for short distances, by canoe, though if not loadod tlioy usually prefor to 
cross tho numerous bends of tho river on foot.) Tho womon followed, still singing and 
wailing, and got into tho canoe, half of them sitting on oach sido facing the corpse. 
A second largo canoo ( wuho ) was placed alongside tho first, and in this the mon 
embarked carrying tho drum. Two poles woro now laid across both ennoos, and a 
man sat on each, his woight keeping tho polos firm so that the oanoos remained sido 
by sido without boing lashed togothor, ns is dono in tho so-callod Sangalo (two canoes 
placed pnrallol with a platform lashed between and across them ; usod somotimos for 
tho transport of European invalids, and in all cases whero a wider craft is required 
thou tho usunl dug-out). Tho paddling was dono by ono man iu the stern of each 
canoo. ... As soon as tho funeral party had left all was quiet in tho village, 
but directly thoy returned thoro was unothor outburst of wailing, which continued 
all night in tho house of tho deceased, but stopped by day, to begin again at ten p.m. 
on tho following night. At soven a.m. on tho day uftor tho funeral all tho dead 
man’s friends and relatives had their bonds shaved. Largo quantities of honey wine 
nro always consumed on this occasion. When any rolutivo arrived from a distance 
tho death wail was raised again by all present. Tho widows aro expected to remain 
iu seclusion and only speak in whispers till tho great nyambura (funeral feast) has takou 
place. . . . Tho customs followed on tho Lower Tana differ in souio respects, 
hut tho main points aro tho same as those detailed above.” 

One of tho native Christians at Ngao informed mo—quito independently of the 
above ; in fact, some weeks previous to tho funeral described by Ilorr Becker—that 
“long ago” {hue) they made tho gravo much shallower than they now do, and laid 
no plank over the body, hut, ho added, they used to heat sand (mbiha = “ to cook," 
was the word ho used) in an earthen pot nnd pour it over the gravo (after it was filled 
in). If this was not done they believed that tho deceased would “ cause them to 
dream.” This man was somewhat shocked when told of the Gikuyu and Masai custom 
of throwing out the dead, of which, evidently, ho had never hoard. 

Another nativo Christian wrote out for me an account of some funeral ceremonies, 
which is headed, “ Miiko ya Kufwa," i.e., “prohibitions connected with death.” After 
mentioning the shaving aud putting the hair into a bowl of water, he adds that the 
corpse is anointed with oil, and, in. the case of a mukijo or a uiugaugana, marked on 
the forehead nnd breast in white, black, and red, the pigments employed being ashes, 
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soot, ami zazi (re«l ochre). According to this account the widow is not allowed to 
leave her house for six months after the death. Though not explicitly so stated, 
this seems to be the time when the funeral feast (called by this writer nyambura) 
is held. I translate his account of the latter. 

“Then, if his {i.e., the dead man’s) son or his brother gets money, he buys much 
honey and puts all things ready; then ho fetches all his brothers and sisters, and they 
assemble together a second time and wail. Then they take rice and begin to grind it, 
and thou they call the wakijo, and when everything is prepared for the ngadzi they 
assemble again, muny people, and brow much honey wine (/nochi). The nyambura 
is beaten and the ngadzi sounded, and many people and youths ( orani or worani) dance 
for two days, and then they all drink mochi and get very drunk during three days, 
and then all the men and women go homo ; so the nyambura is ended, and the 
ngadzi is returned to its (hiding place) in the bush ( badani ).” 

I have not yet been able to ascertain what particular kind of drum is called 
nyambura. The ngadzi , from which the order takes its name, is a friction-drum. A 
specimou of this has been presented to the British Museum by Mr. Hollis. 

A. WERNER. 


Archffiology: Prehistoric. Grist. 

What Is a Natural Eolith? By C. J. Grist, M.A. QQ 

Mr. Hazzlodino Warren, in “ Problems of Fliut Fracture" (Man, 1913, 20), UU 
makos reference to the production of natural eoliths by stream action. It so happens 
the increasing demand for fcrro-concroto makes it now possible, in some gravel-pits, 
to examine with oaso stream-fractured Uinta by the million, all washed cloan and 
graded to site. A search among thoso products of Nature leaves the impression 
that either streams do not mako eoliths, or Mr. Warren has not mado clear what ho 
wishes to bo understood by his word eolith. 

As ho reminds us, ho has been a practical student of flint fracture since 1889 
and has givou much thought and experiment to tho colithio problem, may I vonturo 
to suggest that ho should explain how he distinguishes his natural oolith from a 
primitive human implement on tho one hand, and on tho other from a more shapeless 
fracturod flint. 

With Mr. Warren’s experience of over twenty yoara in applyiug experimental 
results to natural conditions, and from the careful and maturo consideration which he 
tells us such work requires, a lucid statement from him on these points should do 
much to remove difficulties— difficulties of the pressure-made as well us of the strenm- 
mndo eolith. It should, for example, make clear why bis own experimentally fracturod 
flints woro called eoliths which were exhibited on the lantern screen by Profossor 
Boyd Dawkins at tho lecture—“Tho arrival of Man in Britain in tho Pleistocene 
Age." Lack of informatiou tended to render that exhibit as useless ns a show of 
broken tea-cups. C. J. GRIST. 

Arohroology: Prehistoric. Bell. 

Subcrao; Flints. By Alfred Bell. Jfl| 

Will Mr. Warren kindly point out any stream in a “flint" country where 
such a “ raiu of blows ’’ is to be seen “ steadily delivered against other stones wedged 
“ in its bed ?" (Such a violent action would be more likoly to tear the bed of tho 
stream up.) Vory little has boon done in ascertaining the constituents of tho 
“ subcrag stone bed " or tracing out the provenance of the varied mixture that goes 
to its making. As to whether it is entirely a marine deposit is quite a matter of 
opinion. After fifty years of crag work, I take the line that much of it was accumu¬ 
lated long before the crag waters came into our area, on an open land surface of 
London Clay, including the bulk of phosphatic nodules or coprolites, plutonic and 
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Jurassic rocks ami fossils, mammalian teeth ami hones mid the rich flora exhibited 
in the well-preserved wood. 

If Mr. Warren had, as I have had, the opportunity of seeing and handling a 
largo number of Mr. Moir’s finds, and seen them exhumod ns I have done, he would, 
I imagine, never have written in such a supercilious fashion of a worker quite as careful 
and painstaking to get at the truth us he is himself. Ho this as it may, can ho 
find any of Nature's chipping so consistent in application ns to produce a constant 
repetition of one design, the rostro-carinates, for instance, at any other than subcrag 
times, or arc wo to suppose that, having flaked one side of the flint, it turned it 
ovor in order to repeat the process, and thou forsakon the subcrag type of worked 
flint for some othor pattern ? ALFRED HELL. 


China: Hong-Kong:. * Jones. 

A Ohlneae Phallic Stone. By Staff-Surgeon Kenneth II. Jones, M.B ., 14 
F.Z.S., R.N. 

Looking down on one of tho most popular walks of the pcoplo of Hong Kong 
from the western slopos above tho notorious Wong imi Cheong, or Happy Vulley, 
stands a lingo mass of weathered granite with a nearly vortical faco almost n hundred 
feet in height. 

Tho face of tho cliff looks to tho north, and behind tho mass of granite is 
gradually absorbed into tho shoulder of tho hill, from whioh it stands out as an 
enormous buttross. 

Porchod on tho top of this gigantic buttress is a groat quadrangular grnnito 
boulder somo 20 feet high in an almost vortical position and having sidos at tho 
baso between 5 and 6 foot in longth. Tho uppor part of tho bouldor or column is, 
from orosion, somewhat loss laterally than tho lower hut continuous with tho latter, 
the wholo forming ono piece of stone. 

Thu wholo strncturo, the huge buttress and the column homo upon it, is tho 
rosult of orosion on tho softer parts of tho granito and has left tho harder in this 
most curious position. 

This peculiarly-slmped bouldor the Chinese call Yah yuon sfi&k, or Iluh-po- 
siek ; tho names aro spelt phonolicolly. Theso names both mean tho Harlot’s or 
tho Hail Woman’s Stone. 

Tho hotter class Chineso aro very roticont about this stone and tho properties 
which are supposed to lioloiig to it. 

On nsconding to tho column itsolf by n long stoop flight of stone steps lot into 
tho side of tho hill and through a thick wood of young fir troos, it is found that a 
well-built palm loaf hut ia placed against tho baso, in which lives an old Chinese 
who keeps several savage dogs and who makes a living by soiling joss sticks and 
rod paper to the suppliants who come to the shrine, if such it can he called. 

A small altar of tho meanest description, plastered with “ lucky ” red papers 
and hearing a few smouldering joss sticks, is tho only thing nbout tho place which 
suggests any sort of ritual, and tho Chinese are all agreod that nothing sacerdotal 
appertains to tho old man who sells tho joss sticks. There is no doubt that this 
stone is visited at all times of the year by large numbers of Chinese females, and 
that in spite of the assertion that only harlots apply to it for success in their trade, 
plonty of respectable married womeu resort to it in the hope of becoming pregnant. 

I doubt very much any iudcccnt rites occurring at this place, becauso for one 
thing the Chinese women are exceedingly modest, and for another they are excessively 
conventional, and theroforo it is highly probable that the burning of joss sticks and 
the “ Kow tow ” are all that happen here. I know of several other stones which 
are not unliko this in position and in their suggestive shape, but none of them are 
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used in a similar manner. It. is quite possible that this particular stone may carry 
its supposed powers from pre-Chinese times—that is to say, from before the second 
or third contury before our era. 

There is excellent European authority for believing that at a place named 
Chok Wan (Stone Valley), on the way to Canton, and somo 40 miles from Ilong 
Kong, there is another famous phallic stone. At Click Wan there is a very fine 
temple, and possibly the stone is inside if, but this is uncertain. 

In any caso it appears that on a certain day, or on a few days, at the end of 
April in each year, largo nnmbors of prostitutes from Ilong Kong and Canton resort 
to this phallic stone and rub their breasts upon it with a view to prosperity in 
thoir business. 

Great licenso obtaius at Click Wan at such times, as might bo expoctcd. 
There is littlo doubt that respectable Chinese women also visit this stone at other 
times of the year. 

It is of interest to observo that these stones, which no doubt originally wore 
associated with the idea of fecundity, have, like so many othor things Chinese, 
become degraded to their present status in the popular imagination by the wretched 
conventionality which ruins so many Colcstial ideals and causes them to loso thoir 
earlior simpler meauings. KENNETH H. JONES. 

Africa, East: Linguistics. Beech. 

Endo Vocabulary. By Mc.rvyn IV. II. Iteee/i, M.A. 4 0 

When in the Bnringo district a fow years ago I commenced a small com- 
parativo vocabulary of the dialects of the hill tribos neighbouring tho Suk. 

Unfortunatoly, I was unablo to do little moro than begin tho work, but the 
following words collected by mo from tho Endo Chiof Losoron muy be of interest. 

The Endo, who are a link between Suk aud Nandi, aro an agricultural tribe 
rosiding on tho slopes of tho Elgoyo Escarpmont, and arc briefly doscribod on pago 3 
of my book on tho Suk Langungo and Folkloro. 

Tho schomo of spoiling is tho samo adopted in my work on tho Suk roforred 
to aliove. 



Erwo* . 

Mo - - 

OkoflgA 
Orin, Men . 
8oraok • 

Afigwiui 
Mat - 

Ia>' - - 

Sisit • 

TJ.op - • 

SakOr - 

Taman • 
Tnman-nph-okoflg 
Taman-ngV< Ion 
Taman-npV8omo 
Taman-ngA-mat 
Tnman-ng6-lu* 

Tip tern - 
Cbi • - 

Kukun • 

Mondo • 


The most noteworthy difference be¬ 
tween the two dialects is that tho 
Suk system of numeration is tho 
more primitive. 


Cf. Suk, "my child," monde-nvan. 
l’robably mondo = “ my child." 


M Qt-ngA-okofigu 

Mat-ngO-oghieilg 

MQt-ngiVsoniok 

Milt-iigO-aflgwnn 

Jd. - 

Id. - 

Taroan-ngd-oghicflg 


Taniau-ngfl-mat-ngfl 


Jd. 

Jd. 

Jd. 

Jd. - 
OghieRg 

Jd. - 


English. Endo. 


Remarks. 


20 • 
Man 
Woman 
Child 
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English. 


Endo. 


Snk. 


Remarks. 


Father - 
Mother - 
Brother (my) 
SiBter (my) 
Son 

Daughter 
Friend - 
Enemy - 
Chief - 
King 
Sorcerer 

Head • 

Donkey - 

Hair • 

& . 
Mouth - 
Tooth • 
Tongue • 

Ear 

Neck ■ 

Ilody 

Arm 

Hand - 

Leg * 
Foot (nolo of) 
Shoulder 
Back 
Skin • 
Heart - 
Liver • 

Bono 
Blood • 
War • 

K r • 

• 

Bow 

Arrow • 

Shield • 
Home • 
Boat - 
Food • 
Beaut • 
Bird 
Fifth 

Fire • 
Water • 
River • 
Lake - 
Earth ■ 
Mountain 


Baba - 

Werinja 

Cheptenja 

Manowon 

Ngercmnyon 
Thella* - 
Thant • 
Kirnwokin 
Nil 

Werkoi-yon 
Met - 

NyctAme 
Aaulsul 


Kortg • 



Id. 

SAr 



M- 

KAt • 


* 

Id. 

Kclnt • 


. 

Id. 

Ngaliep 



Id. 

YU • 



Id. 

KAt • 



Id. 

Pur 


■ 

Id. 

Hegh - 



Id. 

Hegh ■ 



Id. 

Kot • 



Id. 

Taiiesa - 
pah • 



Kcl. 

I.ely-o*. 

K6rAt - 



KorAt. 

Undo* ■ 



Ser-a. 


Mugulo 
Nunx - 

Kflwft* - 
KorAti • 
Luk 

Tenga - 
Kiaambara 
Kunftg • 
Suplt • 

Kap-takTyn 

K«*. 

Pnndo • 
Tiony • 
Tar it • 
KorOwO* 
Ma', mat 
PCrr - 
Lai ii a ■ 
Noroi-yon 
Paris • 
Kukwa - 


Bapu. 

Id. 

Id. = “ my brother.' 
Id. - " my sister.” 
MQnuflg - 

Chepto. 

Id. 

PUQn. 

Id. 

Nil. 

Id. 

Id. 

Sigir-io* - 
POL 


\ ear. 

id. 

Klsen. 

SJm. 

RnngO. 
Kwonfig. 
Kfltnt ■ 

Loflg-A. 

Id. 

Kndlch - 
Om-iniu* - 
Id. 

Id. 

KiiAffh-wa. 

Id. 

Pteh. 

Id. 

Wtliwel. 
Nyuflgwin 
Kutuflg - 


Suk, moso-won -herdsman. Thixwork 
is generally done by children. 


Nyetomo l» said also to he a Turkana 
word for “ elephant." 


Nuuk is Suk for spleen. Probably I 
have inode an error here. 


Supit in Suk is the wooden head of an 
arrow. 


q. l-kadioh (hjemuai). 

rf. Suk, " meat," pendo. pnnye, piny. 


Stone 

Kogli - 

Id. 

Tree 

Kot 

Id. 

Forest - 

Kcrti * 

wn. 

Sky - - 

Him - 

Torurut - - - 

Sun 

Ngolai --- 

Asia. 

Moon 

Arawa* - 

Id. 

Star 

Kab-char 

Knkcl. 

Clouds - 

Kapurct 

Pult-oi - - 

Wind - 

Karundu 

Yamat. 


Cf. Suk, purcs — dung. 

KAkwA in Suk - nwmblage. It Is 
literally a kind of tree under which 
assemblies ore held. (f the Kikuyu 
custom, where " Hugumu,” a fig-tree, 
conies to mean "place of sacred 
assembly." 


Cf. Suk, “yira " = “above." 


Kapurct in Suk = mint. 
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Kudo. 

Suk. 

Remarks. 

Rain - 


Hat - - - 

Id. 


Thunder 


lint - 

Kerial 

The Suk separate divinities of ruin and 
thunder, become here merged in one. 

Day 


Asia 

Id. 

Night - 


Katorit- 

Sr- 


Shadow - 


K itondo 


Breath - 


Kimuny 

Kl-muny. 


Soul 


Mugulo 

Mughulo - 

U.,“ heart " or “seat of life." 

Spirit . 


Oinyct - 

Onyet 

It is this part of a man which passes into 





n snake at death. 

Qod - 


Tflrdrut 

Id. .... 

Or “sky." 

1 - 


Aid 

Id. 

Thou 


Nyl • • - 

Id. 


He, she, it 


Nyende 

Id. 


We 


Aclm - 

Id. 


You 


Akwa • 

Id. 


They - 
Who, which 

• 

Chan® • 

Ng6 - - - 

Id. 

Id, 


This . 

• 

SL: : : 

Id. 


That • 

• 

Id. 


Small - 
Many • 


Nya-wG 

Id. 


• 

Nya-meneflg 
Cha-chaflg - 

Id. 

Id. 


Few . 

• 

Cha-flgorl . 

Id. 


All 

long - 

• 

Lopal - . . 
Kflgh ■ • ■ 

Id. 

Id. 


Short 


Ncak . . - 

Taflgnfh. 

* 


MEKVYN W. II. BEECH, M.A. 


ReliR-ion. Wright. 

Spirits of tho Oorn and of the Wild (“Man," 1013, IB). By T. F. IQ 

Wright. 40 

With reference to tho oxtruct from tho Gentleman's Magazine, 1779, ns to a 
Shrove Tuesday observance in Kont “Holly Boy" and “Ivy Girl," I find in tho 
Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol. II, p. 379, tho following:— 

“ Charming also are tho songs of ivy and holly which wore sung in connection 
with some little ceromony of tho season. Iu all tho songs ivy and holly appear ns 
rivals, and, whatever tho eoromony may have been, it certainly was a survival of 
those festival games in connection with tho worship of tho spirit of fertility, in 
which lads invariably championed the cause of holly, and lasses that of ivy. 
{Cf Chambers, The Mcditeval Stage, J, 251, and Chapter III ; Ellis and Brand, 
Popular Antiquities, I, 68, 519 ff.) Wo con fancy young men entering the hall 
with bronchos of holly {Cf. Bodleian MS. Eng. Poet , E 1, f. 53b— Percy Society, 
LXXIII, 84). 

“ Here cornmys holly, that is so gout, 

To pleasso all men is his enteut,” etc. 

singing tho praises of tho shrub, and warning their hearers not to speak lightly of 
it {ibid., ff. 30a, 53b— Percy Society, LXXIII, 44, 84), while young women outer 
from an opposite direction and go through a similar performance with the ivy. 
Thereupon both young men and young women enter upon some kind of a dance, 
which resolves itself into a contest in which the boys drive the girls from the hull. 
“ Holy with his mery men they can daunce in hall, 

Ivy and her ientyl women can uot daunce at all, 

But lyke a moyny of bullokcs in a waterfall, 

Or on a whot somer's day when they be mad all. 
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Nay, nay, ive, if may not. bo iwis; 

For holy must liane tho mastry, as tho manor in. 

Holy and his mery men sytt in cheyres of gold ; 

Ivy and her iontyll women sytt withowt in flold, 

With a payre of kybid helis cawght with cold. 

So wold 1 that every man had, that with yvy will hold. 

Nay, nay, ive, it may not bo iwis ; 

For holy must hnuo tho mastry, as the manor is. 

{MS. Dalliol , 354, f. 229 b-Anglia, XXVI, 279.) 

“This dibal of holly and ivy, like other songs of winter and summer, looks buck 
to that communal period when dialogue was just beginning to emerge from tho 
tribal chorus." 

Mr. Andrew Lang made aomo remarks on this in his page of tho Illustrated 
London Ncm, 1908, which put me on tho track, but I think his remarks contained 
nothing more than a reference to the above. I fool sure I preserved Mr. Lang’s 
note, but I am away from my papers and four I cannot rofor. T. F. WRIGHT. 


Afrioa, East. 


Barrett. 


A’Kikuyu Fairy Tale* (Rognno). By Captuin fV. E. H. Barrett. 
The Advkntukes ok Kamau and Njekogk. 



One day a party of warriors went forth to attack an enemy, when one of thorn, 
by nemo Kamau, foil down in a fit. His companions, thinking ho must shortly die, 
loft him lying insensible by tho roadsido and continued their journey. Towards tho 
cool of tho evoning Kamau rocovorod consciousness, and raising his hood looked about 
him and saw that ho had boon deserted. Ho wns too woak to stand, but with u groat 
effort raised himself on his hands and knees aud started crawling in tho direction of 
his village. After proceeding for a short distance ho suddenly came upon tho carcaso 
of an elephant which had boon partly caton by hyronas. Gotting togothor a fow 
sticks ho lit a firo, and cutting off a jmrtion of tho olophant’a hoad ho cooked and ato 
it. When ho had satisfied his hunger ho recovered his strength and was able to 
stand up. Just as he wns leaving to continue his journoy homowards ho hoard a 
flapping of wings and saw a hugo vulture swooping down towards him. Terrified at 
its appearance ho ran and hid himself inside tho dead elephant. Tho hugo bird 
alighted on the curcaso and, eating a little, seized tho remainder of the carcase in its 
talons and flow off. After some time the bird alighted on a troo, and Kamau, who 
looked out from his hiding plnco, found himself on nu immenso troo growiug in tho 
centre of a largo lake, and the tree wns so largo that its boughs stretched over tho water 
for many miles. Presently ho heard a voice calling him by name, and, looking down, 
lie saw a water spirit swimming round below him. Tho spirit then asked him who 
he was and whore he had como from. Kumau told him tho whole story of bis adven¬ 
tures from tho time ho had loft his village. After ho bad finished tho spirit said to 
him, “ I am sorry for you and would like to help you, as I was once a man like you 
'* arc ; perhaps if you walk along one of the boughs of tho treo you will find that it 
“ stretches to somo land, and so you will be able to drop down and go home.” Kamau 
thanked him for his advice and started to walk along one of tho boughs, but after 
walking for many hours be came to the end of it and saw only water beneath him. 
lie returned very downhearted and told tho spirit that lie had done as he bad directed 
but found only water beneath him. Tho spirit thought for a few minutes and then 
said: “I only told you to walk along the bough to test your courage. I now see 
“ that you are brave, and will tell you the only way to escape from your present 
“ plight. When tho vulture sleeps to-night creep up behind it and soizo hold of 
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“ on© of its tail feathers, and do not let go until yon reach land." Once more 
Kamau thanked the spirit, which then disappeared under the water. That night 
Raman erept up to the vulture while it slept, and caught hold of ono of its tail 
feathers. (lie did not sleep at all for fear he might let the feather go.) Early the 
next morning the vulture woko up, and having stretched itself, spread out its wings 
and flew off, with Kamau still holding on to its tail. After flying rapidly for some 
timo the vnlturo alighted not far from Kamau’s village, and no sooner had it reached 
the ground than it flow up again, loaving Kamau behind with one of its tail feathers 
still in his hand. Kamau was delighted at finding himself near his home again, and 
at once set off towards his.village, taking the feather with him, hiding it in his 
hut, and tolling no ono of his adventure. 

A few days after his return Njcrogc, a warrior from a neighbouring village 
climbed up into a largo hollow tree to search for honey. When ho roached the top 
ho lost his balance and fell into the hollow trunk, alighting on the hack of a largo 
python, which was asleop at the bottom of the cavity The python was at first 
very angry at being awakened so abruptly by a strangor, but on Njcrogoh explaining 
that ho hod fallen into the tree by accident the python was pacified, and said, 
“ If you had como hero intentionally I should kill you, hut ns you onmo accidentally 
» I will help you to get out; catcfi hold of my tail and I will drag you to the 
•* top of the tree.” Njorogeh did as he was told and the python climbed slowly up 
the trunk of the tree, until it dragged him to the place from whero ho foil. Njcrogoh 
thanked the python for its kindness, and, climbing down to the ground, ran homo. 

The next day lie prepared a feast, and, calling nil tho warriors from tho sur¬ 
rounding villages, told thorn that a great advontnro had bofallon him, and that tho 
man who had passed through ono greater than his should eat at tho feast with him. 
All told their ndvontures, but nt each one Njcrogoh laughed and said, “That is 
*• nothing.” Kamau happenod to he passing nt that time, and Njcrogoh called out 
to him to como and relate any dangers ho had been through, ns ho might ho able 
to oat tho feast with him. Kamau related his advontnro with the vulture, hut it 
was so marvellous that nono would boliovc him, until ho went to his hut and pro¬ 
duced tho feather. Njorogeh thou told of his meeting with tho python, but all those 
assembled agreed that Kamau’s adventure was greater than his; so tho two of them 
sat down and ato tho excellent fenst that Njorogeh lmd prepared, and for over 
afterwards they wore looked upon as the greatest lioroos of thoir tribe. 

The Warrior and tiie Ikimo. 

In a fight near tho plains botween somo Masai and A’Kikuyu warriors all tho 
latter were killed cxcopt one man, who fled in the direction of his own country. On 
the way ho met an Irimo (an evil spirit), who asked him whero ho was going. Tho 
warrior related to him tho story of the defeat of his party by tho Masai, and informed 
him that ho was on his way home. The Irimo said ho would accompany him part 
of the journey, and they travelled together for some distance. On the way they mot 
a largo number of Irimo, who being very hungry were delighted to see tho warrior, as 
they intended to cat him. Leaving some of their number to guard him, tho rest 
hopped about and collected sticks for a fire. While the fire was being mado the 
warrior said, “I am tired of life as all my companions have been killed, so am quite 
“ willing to die. Before you kill me, however, I should liko to teach you the danco 
“ of my people." The Irimo were very pleased, as they were fond of learning new 
dances, and agreed that lie should dance to them. In order that he should not 
escape, however, they placed a belt of leather round his waist, and to this tied a hide 
rope many miles long. Tho warrior started dancing vigorously and gradually placed 
a distauce between himself and tho Irimo. These latter every now and then gave a 
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pull at the rope to see that he hail not loosened himself. Seeing the log of a tree 
lying near a wood tlio warrior ran to it, slipped oft' the leather belt, and tied it on to 
the log; he then ran as hard as he could in the direction of his village. The Irimo not 
seeing him pulled at the rope, and finding a weight at the end of it thought he had 
got tired and gone to sleep. So when they had made a sufficiently largo firo they 
all raced to the place where they thought the warrior was lying. To their rage they 
found oidy a log. All of them followed the footprint* of the warrior for many miles, 
hut eventually gave up the pursuit as useless and returned to their homos very 
hungry and very angry, as their dinner had escaped them. 

The Boy, the Bull, and the Masai Raidbkb.* 

In a certain A’Kiknyu village there lived a boy about six years old and an 
immonso bull named Nyangeh ; both had been born on the name day and thoy wore 
great friends. When the l>oy went to herd his father’s cattle ho would ride on the back 
of Nyangeh and talk to him the whole time. Towards evening the hoy would say to 
the hull, ‘‘Nyangeh, come lot us tako hack the cattle ; night draws nigh and an enemy 
“ may come upon us unawares.” The two friends would then drive the herd homo. 

One day a Masai warrior who was passing by caught sight of a fine herd of 
cattle, guarded only by a small boy, who rodo on the back of a bull. Hastening 
back to his home, ho told his friends, and arranged with thorn to go ami capture 
this herd. Fifty warriors sot out fully armed, and aftor travelling a long distance 
saw everything as their informant had said. Thoy rushed forward to soizo tho 
cattle, but tho small A’Kikuyu boy ordorod Nyangoh to kill them. Tho huge boast 
piorced some with his horns and othora ho trampled uudor foot until all woro killod 
oxcopt ono. This man being fleet of foot oscaped, and running to his villago told 
what had befallen his companions. Evoryono thought ho was lying, and anothor 
war party, 100 strong, was despatched by the Masai cliiof. 

This party was annihilated in tho same way ns tho first had boon ; only ono 
warrior escaping. This man fled and returned to his homo. IIo told his story to 
his chief, who, thinking there must ho some truth this time in what was roportod to 
him, sent 500 warriors to capture the cattlo and avongo tho defout of their friends. 

Sooing this largo party of Masai approaching, tho boy, who had eaten nothing 
that day and was faint from hunger, jumped off the back of Nyangeh and ran 
towards his mother’s hut. On the way ho passed sovcrnl villagos, and at each ho 
asked for food, saying that ho intended when ho had eaten to follow up the Masai 

raiders ami get ids father’s cattlo back from them. However, no ono would givo 

him anything, and all laughed at him, saying ho must ho mad to think of following 
up tho Masai, who by this time must bo well on their way towards their own 
country. The boy, on reaching his mother’s hut, ato some food and some ho placed 

in a hag and tied on his shoulders; ho then said good-byo to his mothor ami 

followed on the tracks the stolen cattlo had made. After rnnny days ho came to 
a hill which looked down on to a large plain. Not far from the foot of the hill 
he saw a Masai village with a big herd of cattle grazing near it. Among this herd 
he recognised his father’s cattle and Nyangeh among them. In tho evening ho 
watched the Masai drive all the cattle into their villnge ami place them in enclo¬ 
sures made of thorn hushes. That night the boy went close up to the villago 
and sang:— 

“ Nyangeh, Nyangeh, I am the hoy who was l»orn on the same day as you woro 
horn. 

You helped me twice to defeat the fierce Masai ; 

Why have you now forgotten mo and gone with these savages ? ” 

• Cf. A story in Callaway’s Zulu Tain. 
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As soon ns Nyangeh heard his voice ho charged through the thorn bushes, and 
escaping went to his young friend, followed by all the cattle belonging to his herd, 
and also by all the others which belonged to the Masai. 

The boy at once jumped on his back and directed him to drive away the 
warriors who were pursuing them. Nyangeh charged down upon their pursuers and 
in a short time killed so many that the rest took to flight. When they had been 
thoroughly routed, the boy rode home on the bull, driving the immense herd of cattle 
in front of him. On reaching his own country ho mot the same people who hod 
refused him food, and laughed at him when ho told them that ho intended to follow 
the Masai. They were all very much astonished to seo him back safe (\ud sound, 
and seeing the herd of cattle ho had captured they tried to make friends with him, 
hoping that thoy might get some from him. He, however, dcclinod to give thorn a 
single head, saying. “No, I will givo you nothing. On the day when I asked you 
“ for food yon gave mo nothing, but laughed at mo, instead of offering to help mo 
« to recover my father’s cattle. You are all a lot of cowards, and 1 wish to have 
“ nothing to say to any of you." 

Ho then proceeded to his mother, who welcomed him with groat joy. After this 
adventure the boy was looked upon with great respect by the rest of the tribe, and 
when he was old enough was made chief over them. W. E. II. BARRETT. 


REVIEWS. 

India and Persia. Fryer. 

Fryer's East India and Persia. Edited by W. Crooke, B.A., I.C.S., Rot. 4 C 
Vol. I. (Hakluyt Socioty). ™ 

Fryer's Travels ranks as ono of the most nblo aud interesting among those of 
the early English works doaling with the East. The author was a man of science, 
a Follow of tho Royal Socioty, and acquainted with the best botanical, zoological, 
and geological knowledge of the seventeenth century. Ho was, moroovor, an. excel¬ 
lent observer and took a groat interest in tho customs of the races with which ho 
was brought in contact, and of thoir religion and learning. Although his acquaint¬ 
ance with India was confined to tho western soa-hoard he observed whafevor ho had 
tho opportunity of Boeing. Among others may bo noticed his observations on tho 
poll-tax imposed on Hindus by Auraugzeb (p. 275), tho dependence of Musalmans 
on Banyans (p. 282) in mercantile matters, tho Embassy to Sivaji (p. 198), tho journey 
to Junnar, and descriptions such as that of tho Fakir and tho imago of Ilanumiin 
313. 


on 


Tho soeond volume (just Issued) contains tho interesting “ Relation of the 
Canatick Country,” including a visit to Goa with accounts of tho Portuguese 
Government and tho roligious communities. With regard to Mr. Crookc's note on 
p. 12 on the exposition of tho body of St. Francis Xavior, in which ho says that it 
was last ox posed to view in 1859, it may be noted that it was again shown to tho 
public amid groat enthusiasm in 1890 (ns described in a newspaper of December 28th, 
1890). The right arm was found to bo missing and was said to have been sent to 
Romo long before. The Jesuits, it appears, wero known as Paulistas (not Paulistins 
as Fryer puts it). Tho misquoted Portuguese couplet on p. 13 does not appear to 
bo quite correctly given in tho note. Probably it should read 
0 Francisco guarde minha mulher; 

0 Paulista guarde meu dinheiro. 

i.e., “ Let the Franciscan look after my wife and the Jesuit after my money." 

Another bit of Fryer's Portuguese (on p. 12), “ Por Amor de Frisco," should, 
no doubt, read “ Pelo amor de frescura," “ for the love of coolness." 
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Fryer’s account of the conflict between his ship and a Malabar pirate is 
excellent reading. The name Canorein (p. 27) which Fryer states is the name of 
the “ mass of the people ” is the word still used in Portugal (Cannrim) much as we 
use Eurasian. I have heard the saying in Portugal, “There never yet was a 
“ Cauarim who was not a descendant of Albuquerque ! ” It scorns very probable 
that tho Anglo-Indian word Karani (vu/go Cranny) is an inversion of lCanari. This 
provides a moro likely origin than that from Sanskrit “karana" quoted by Yule 
(s.v. Cranny) from Wilson. 

Among tho more purely native observations of Fryer may be mentioned his 
account of the Lingayats (p. 77) and of the Iloli (p. 79). 

Fryer’s general knowledge of India as far as it went is summed up in his 
Special Chorography and History of East India. 

The remainder of the second volume which concludes Fryer’s work is taken up 
with his journey in Persia from Gombroon to Ispahan and back, an interesting 
narrative although tho routo had bcon traversed by many European travellers. 

Mr. Crooke briugs an unrivalled knowledge of tho races and heliofs of India to 
bear on tho elucidation of the numerous difficulties in explanation and identification 
which ariso in such a work, and has produced an admirable edition, worthy of tho 
Hakluyt Society. M. LONG WORTH DAMES. 


New Guinea. Murray. 

Papua or British New Guinea. By J. II. P. Murray, Liout.-Governor of JP 
Papua. London and Leipsio : T. Fisher Unwin. Pp. 379. 15s. not. “U 

A volume concorniug one of our distant possessions, written by its Lieutonant- 
Govornor, is invested with tho authority which his official position and knowledge 
givos to it, and can hardly fuil to bo interesting and Instructive. 

Tho book now under reviow is a gonoral one, dealing, among other things, with 
tho geography nnd history of Papua, tho administration of justice there, and tho 
dovolopmont of tho country ; but, notwithstanding the author's modest statement that 
ho docs not “ know anythiug of ethnology,” tho portions which dosoribo tho native 
inhabitants and their customs aro most interesting to tho ethnologist. 

This description is worked out on a geographical system. Mr. Murray commences 
at tho Gormsn boundary on tho north-eastorn coast, from which ho travels along the 
coast to tho south-eastern oxtromity of New Guinea ; he then goes to tho islands, 
after which ho returns along tho south-westorn coast until ho rcachos the Dutch 
boundary. As tho whole of this distance is covered in 104 pages, tho author’s progress 
is necessarily rapid, and tho information given is only of a fragmentary character. 
Very many of tho fragments arc, however, extremely interesting. Wo aro told, for 
instance, that the Trobriand islanders beliovo that they are dosconded from three women 
who came out of tho ground, being assisted, one by a dog, ono by a pig, and one by 
an iguana, and that these are the animal totems of tho throo tribes who claim these 
women as their ancestors ; also of a social eustom in tho island of Sim (ono of the 
Trobriands), under which only the married people and children livo in the island 
itself, the young men and girls living together on a neighbouring island ; nnd numerous 
other examples of interest might Iks quoted. 

When Mr. Murray comes to the central division on tho south-west coast, his 
chapters become less fragmentary, dealing with tho different tribes more from a general 
and comparative point of view, and this is perhaps still more so when he reaches 
the Gulf district. 

His statement that the customs of tho Melanesian-speaking Kuni people “aro 
“ quite different from those of the mountaineers, and approximate to those of the 
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“ Melanesians of the coastal plain ” is open to question, as also is his suggestion 
that these Kuni people “ are Melanesian . . . , and not part of the aboriginal 
“ population.” It is not disputed that those people have Melanesian blood in their 
veins, and that they have Melauesiau customs ; but both physically and culturally 
thoy approximate much more closely to the Mafulu peoplo of the mountains behind 
them. Indeed, in physique the two tribes are almost indistinguishable, and, if tho 
Mafulu have the partial negrito ancestry which is now suspected, it can hardly be 
doubted that tho Kuni poople have it also. 

It has beon suggested that tho nutives to tho north and south of the main range 
in tho central district of Papua are moro or loss iu touch with ono nnothor ; some 
detailed confirmation of this is given by Mr. Murray, and the fact, if recognised, 
must bo borne in mind in dealing with tho many complex ethnological problems which 
are met with iu this area. 

As regards tho Gulf district, it is interesting to note Mr. Murray’s reference to tho 
statement of Mr. Beaver (tho leador of tho party who wont in soarch of Mr. Stauiforth 
Smith in his porilous expedition in search of tho Strickland river in 1910-11) that 
tho poople whom he found in tho upper reachos of tho Kikori river aro lighter skinned 
than those of tho coast, and Mr. Murray's statement that tho Kukukuku peoplo of 
tho interior behind the coastal district of Motumotu are also lighter skinned than 
those of tho coast. Tho oxistenco of lightor skinned people in tho interior of tho 
Gulf district (tho rovorso of what is found in tho central district) has been reported 
before; but at present wo do not know how widely thoso lightor people are 
distributed. 

Mr. Murray criticisos tho uso by ethnologists of tho torin “ Papuan " ns a general 
ono for tho onrlicr inhabitants of Now Guinea, in contradistinction to tho term 
•• Pnpuo-Molanosiun," appliod to tho mixed tribes arising from tho subsequent nupor- 
impositions of Molanosians from moro easterly islands of tho Pacific; and in this 
connection he draws attention to tho wido differences oxistiug botwoen the various 
Papuan languages. His objection is based on tho fact that tho term “Papua” has 
boon adoptod as tho official nnmo of British Now Guinoa. It may bo poiutod out, 
howovor, that tho word “ Papuan ” had boon used by ethnologists loug before it was 
adoptod by tho Australian Govormnont with an official moaning, and, ns usod, it is a 
oonvoniont namo for tho oarlier inhabitants of tho island, who, notwithstanding their 
differences of language, aro in many respects similar, and may woll Iks classod together, 
and aro clearly distinguishable from the Melanesians. 

The whole book provides extremely interesting reading, and is rendered oven 
moro onjoynble by tho free and pleasant style in which it is writton, and tho happy 
wav in which Mr. Murray introduces hero and there humorous nnrrntives of the 
experiences which he and other officials have had in their many journcyings through 

the country. ROBERT W. WILLIAMSON. 


Africa, Central. Kitching. 

On the Backwaters of the Kile; Studies of some Child Races of Central II 
Africa. By the Rev. A. L. Kitchiug, M.A. T. Fisher Unwin, 1912. Price 
12*. Gd. not. 

This is a most interesting book, and tho anthropologist will find it valuable, 
though he might wish that the author had been a little more definite iu some 
places as to the particular people with which he is dealing. 

Mr. Kitcbing commenced tho study of his subject in the proper manuer. 
“ Doubtless it seems hard to the novice, but it is in the highest degree important 
“ that he should derive his first impressions of language and thought direct from 
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“ the people lie is to try to win." Ho recognises that there is an African etiquette 
that “ the black man has his * don’t ’ as well ns the white man, though the points 
“ emphasised are so totally different. A universal ‘don't’ is to avoid stepping 
“ across the food when it is laid out on the mat or leaves ready for a meal. . . . 
“ Before a meal don’t wash your hands only up to the wrist, hut go ns far as the 
“ elbow.’’ Some “don’t*" are more serious; for instanco, a Tcso woman “must never 
“ appear in public without her belt of iron rings, or she may be accused of dabbling 
“ in witchcraft, ’ and “when preceding your chief along a path do not forget to call 
“ his attention to every root, stone, or hole in the way, lest he stumble and people 
“ remark that yon hate or despise him." Dangerous reputations to possess in mi 
African state! 

The means taken for the preservation of children often kill them instead. 
Young married women, about to becomo mothers, aro initiated into the cares and 
trials to come, “the idea being to harden the yet unborn infant that it may be able 
“ to faco life with a good constitution. Tho shrioks and yolls wore from tho 
“ unfortunate mother-to-be, who was being driven round tho village by her male 
“ relatives with blows of sticks and plentiful sousing with cold water. Tho blows 
“ and wntor aro supposed to oxpol from the child tho demons of sickness and 
“ cowardico and weakness of every description, but it is hardly surprising after 
“ Hitch treatment if many of tho infants fail to live beyond a few hours or days.’’ 
If it does manugo to livo, it and the mothor aro exposed to tho weather and tho 
insects for somo days. 

“Among tho Bonyoro tho names of tho various banoexi, or familiar spirits, 
“ aro very commonly homo by both boys and girls, such as Dwakaikara (the local 
“ ‘Smith’), Warn ora, Kagnju.” Infants may bo named after special events, such 
as a journey by tho father, or tho drinking of medicine by tho mother. "The 
“ prevalence of infant mortality is emphasised by tho frequency with whtoh somo 
“ names recur. When ft hoy is named Wompisi it is usually because sevornl 
“ children havo been born beforo and all died, and had boon oxposed to be eaten by 
“ the hyosnos, mpisi lieing the namo of tho hyrona in Lunyoro.” 

Then come remarks on tho treatment of tho umbilical cord and twins, and 
space forbids to go further into these matters, but the above will givo some idea 
of tho thorough way in which Mr. Kitching has doue his work—and this is only 
one branch of tho material which ho has collected. In addition to being valuablo, 
tho hook is readable, a sketch-map anil many excellent photographs adding to its 
attract ivonoss. A * K * T * 


Heroic Age. Chadwick. 

The Heroic Age. By II. Munro Chadwick. Cambridge University Press, 

1912. Price 12s. not. 

Mr. Cbailwiok considers the Heroic Ago to bo tho period of adolescence, with its. 
characteristic virtues and shortcomings, in tho history of nations. This somewhat 
obvious conclusion lie roaches by analysis of tho religious, political and social 
phenomena of the heroic ages of the Teutonic, tho Greek, tho Servian, the Cambrian, 
and other nationalities. His evidence is script in the form of sagos, lays, epic and 


other narrative poetry. 

Tho field, therefore, over which he travels is one in which the material lends itself, 
within certain limits, to much individual speculation. And perhaps what strikes an 
admirer of Mr. Chadwick’s erudition and scholarship is that ho has not always 
sufficiently borne in mind that characteristic of poetry which Aristotle pointed out, and 
upon which he himself remarks. Poetry as distinguished from history tells of what 
ought to be, not necessarily of what is. Mr. Chadwick assumes throughout that 
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because a thing was stated in poetry, therefore it must at some time have been. 
Excluding, of course, the supernatural, there is no religious or political or social 
happening mentioned in pootry for which he does not claim a definite historical counter¬ 
part. This is spocially noticeable in his treatment of the Homeric poems. Because 
they are, on the whole, court poems of the life of kings, therefore there must have 
been kings with courts such ns they describe. Such reasoning is, of course, wholly 
fallacious, and leaves out of account the instinctive magnifying power of the creative 
imagination. 

Therefore Mr. Chadwick’s division of Teutonic heroic poetry into four historical 
stages is not particularly impressive. Nor is it particularly useful to Mr. Chadwick, 
for he implicitly gives up the attempt to apply his division in other fields of poetry. 

He suggests that the essential conditions for a Heroic Ago need not involve 
moro than may bo summed up in the phrase “Mars and the Muses." Rut, as ho 
himself points out elsewhere, the truth lies deeper. The essenco of horoic societies 
is personality. Personal achievement and the praise of porsonal achievement, each 
acting upon and advancing the other, aro their springs of thought and action. Each 
finds its consummation in the prince, who is always the bravest man, never the host 
ruler. 

Mr. Chadwick has much to say about Homor (one sometimes wonders how long 
the uso of that name will be permissible). Ho rejects, probably rightly, tho modern 
theory that the Iliad and Odyssey grow up in tho Greek settlements of Asia Minor on 
a basis of ballads. They refer to a sub-Mycenean ngo. “ When,” to quote his words, 
“ the storms broke upon Greece, crowds of refugees fled to tho new TKolio sottlomonta 
“ across tho ^goan. Among them wero many court minstrels, who brought with 
“ thorn not only a poetic technique matured by long experience but also a numl>or 
“ of poems.” 

Tho merits of tho book have boon indicated. Thoy arc somewhat impairod by a 
lack of raothod—(why does a chaptor on tho Causes of tho Horoic Ago como last in 
the book)—by a tendency to repetition, probably reminiscent of academical nocossitios, 
and a cortain diffusenoss of style. By the way, Mr. Chadwick should remember that 
if ho must uso tho first person singular (in itself somowhat to bo deprecated in a study 
of this kind) he must novor also use tho first person plural. H. A. A. C. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 

The Report of the Royal Commission on University Education in London, ovor J Q 
which Lord Haldano of Cloan prosided, contains an interesting declaration of “tU 
official policy towards anthropology in tho following words :—“ There is no doubt in 
“ onr opinion that a well-equipped department of othnology is a necessary adjunct 
“ in the School of Oriental Studios about to be established in the City. It is almost 
“ aB important that officials and others intending to spend their lives in the East or 
“ in parts of tho Empire inhabited by non-European racos should have a knowledge 
“ of their racial characteristics as that they should be acquainted with their speech, 
n and we have reason to believe that the Colonial Office shares this view ” (P- 66). 
The Council of tho Institute is fully aware of tho importance of the great and far- 
roaching measures which are likely to be devised at no distant date for the organi¬ 
sation of the intellectual resources of -the Empire, and have submitted representations 
to tho Secretary of State for In,dia in Council as to the necessity for including 
anthropology among the sabjects to be dealt with in the Oriental Institutes which 
are likely to be founded in London and in India. 
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India: Manipur. With Plate F. Shakespear. 

The Pleasing of the God Thangjing;. By Licut.-Col. J. Shakespear, C A 
C.I.E., D.S.O. Ull 

.The inhabitants of Moirang are divided into fifteen families, each of which has 
its particular god or goddess, but over all is the god Thangjing, therefore all the 
lessor divinities join in his Harauba, or “Pleasing.” About four o’clock little pro¬ 
cessions emerge from the different Leikais or quarters inhabited by the different 
families. Each consists of a gaudy litter surmounted by a canopy in which are 
some of the sacred clothes of the god or goddess, for except in the cose of Nong- 
sbaba 1 , the divinitios do not como in porson ; with each littor is a drummer, ono or 
two umbrella bearers, and a fow followers. Nongshiiba and his wifo Sarunglaima 
come in person, two by no means Imautiful figuros. The reason of this is that they 
are the parents of Thangjing. 

Nongshaba . is the greatost of 
the Umang Ini or forest gods, 
but he made iiis only son, 

Thangjing the chief god of 
Moirnug. Thoso processions all 
convorgo on tho Lai-sang of 
Thangjing and the gods and 
goddosses or their emblems aro 
taken from the litters and carried 
inside tho Lai-sang (god’s house) 
nud placed boaido Thftngjiug. 

Previous to the arrival of tho 
gods tho Moirung Niugthou 
(King of Moirang) and his wifo 
tho Moirang Lcimn have taken 
their soots in specially propared 
sheds on tho right and left of 
tho Lai-sang®. As soon as tho 
last of tho gods has boon in¬ 
stalled some fivo or six men 
tako up their position beforo 
tho Lai-snug nud commence a 
chorus of “ 0 ho ! 0 ho ! Oha I 
Hoi He! Hi! .Hi!" repeated 
over and over again, reminding 
ono of tho shouts of Nagas. 

Then a procession is formed. 

Thangjing’s sacred Dahs carried by two men lead tho way, followod by women 
bearing his vossols, men with his umbrellas, thou a drummer and somo Penna® 
players, followed by tho littor of the Moirang Leima, behind which comes that of 
her spouse. The Ningthou and tho Leima each wear a silken sling round 
tho nock which reaches to tho waist, and in which reposes a small earthen pot 
containing twenty sel, a betel nut, and a pan loaf. Tho top of each pot is covered 
with green loaves, which aro tied round the neck, and from tho centre of which 
project* some six or eight inches a bunch of leaves surmounted by a white flower. 
Beside this is a bobbin round which a cotton thread is wound. Tho procession halts 
beside a stream which passes through the village ; the litters are placed side by side 
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a few feet from the water’s edge. The Maibis, i.e., priestesses, one of whom is a 
man dressed in ft woman’s clothes, sprinkle the water with flour and roasted dhau 
called “Puk yu, wai yu,” out of which a mildly intoxicating drink is made. Seven 
'short lengths of bamboo are stuck in the mud beside the water and these are 
sprinkled with the rice, Ac., and with water. This is done to appease tho sovcn 
evil spirits, Saroi and Naroi 4 , who are ever on the look-out to injure mankind. 

Tho female Maibi then comes forward and enters tho wator a short way, carrying 
a parcel made of leaves, which contains some rice, a duck’s egg, a little gold and silver, 
and a lime. She first flips 4 the surfaco of tho water throe times, then immerses the 
parcel in the water, and after withdrawing it she throws it into tho stream and again 
flips tho surface. This operation is repeated with a second parcol and then with 
two parcels at the same time. Tho first two parcols are said to be an offering to the 
Lam-Ini® (country god) of the water; the two which are thrown in together nro for 
Thangjing. The male Maibi now takes tho oarthon pots from the Ningthou and tho 
Leima 7 , and dances a measure on tho bank accompanied by tho female Maibi, who 
holds a bunch of green leaves called Langtoroi in one hand while sho tiukles a littlo 
boll with tho other. Tho Ponnas or fiddles play tho while. Then the female Maibi 
takes tho oarthen pots, nud ontering tho water, moves them gently about in the wator, 
taking care that no wator goos inside. Sho then sprinkles a little water on the 
upright leavos. Tho pots are then rotnrnod to tho Ningthou and Leima, who stand 
bosido tho wator with tho pots in thoir slings. Tho bobbins nro removed and tho 
threads unwound ; tho female Maibi holds tho bobbins in her hand, while tho otlior 
ouds of tho throads nro tied inside tho pots. Tho female Maibi, holding tho bunch 
of Langtoroi lonvos and the bobbins in hor right hand, and tinkling a small hell with 
her left, stoops down and moves tho Langtoroi leavos about in tho wator. Tho mnlo 
Maibi holds up tho middle of tho throadH to keep thorn out of tho water. Tho 
fomalo Maibi intones a long incantation iotorspersed with oxtompore prayers to 
Thilngjing to manifest himsolf and bless tho country. Sho gets moro and moro excited 
and sings quickor and quickor nod then suddonly stops ; Thuugjing 1ms come. Rising 
up she passes hor left hand up tho throads, moistening them up to the oarthon pots. 
Tho strings aro then disentangled and tho Niugthou and Leima rosuino thoir seats in 
thoir litters, holding tho pots iu thoir laps, while tho Maibis hold the ends of tho throads 
and walk on ahood, sovoral women walking behind them supporting tho throads. 

Tho procession returns to tho Lai-snug. It passes round the ond of tho shed 8 
on tho loft of tho Lai-sang and advances up tho centro of the court yard, passing ovor 
somo rice placed on a loaf and somo burning reeds®, and halts beforo tho god’s houso. 
Tho earthen pots are takeu into tho houso uud placed before Thnugjing. Tho 
Ningthou and Leima get out of their littors, aud having prostrated themselves beforo 
Thangjing, thoy go to their proper seats. A Maiba now comes forward and stauds 
facing tho Lai-sang, holding up in front of his chost a small log of Hei-it 10 wood, 
and makes a lengthy address to Thangjing invoking his aid. This concluded, sovoral 
assistants come to his aid, and fire is made by drawiug a piece of cane quickly 
backwards and forwards under the log, which is pressed down on to it with the foot, 
tho hot dust beiug caught on somo tinder. With the “clean” fire thus obtained 
somo reeds are ignited aud over this somo fish 11 is cooked. While the fire is being 
mode tho Maibi dances before the god accompanied by two Penna players. The dance 
is slow, the feet being lifted high in turn and the hands waved about, much play 
being made with the fingers ; at every third or fourth step the dancer turns round. 
After the Maibi has withdrawn, three Maibas advanco and perform a dance three 
times beforo the Lai-sang. Their danco is like that of the Maibi, but a little more 
lively, and the hands are thrown over each shoulder in turn with a smart jerk. At 
the end of each dance the hands are clasped before the face and an obeisance made 
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This dance is followed by one by three married women, who also dance three 
times, the steps being the same as those of the Maibi ; they also dance to the music 
of the Penn as, whereas the Maibas had a drum and a cymbal as orchoatra. In these 
two dances the performers must bo three in number and they must dauco threo times, 
not more or less. By this time the fish is ready and pieces aro distributed to every¬ 
one present. The eating of this fish is supposed to bring good luck. A white cloth 
is now spread on the steps of the Lai-sang and the women who aro going to join 
in to-morrow’s dance come forward and lay on it the clothes they intend to wear and 
then revorontly sit down in two rows at right angles to the stops, while Maiba 
wrapped in a large white sheet stands between the rows facing the Lai-sang and 
invokes the blessing of Thangjing on tbo clothes and all concerned in the festival. 
The invocation finished, all bow to the ground, and tho women then remove their 
clothes from the steps and tho ceremonies aro over for the day. 

Second Day, 8 th May .—The Moirang Ningthou proceed to tho Lai-sang mounted 
on an elephant, and preceded by tho Moirang Leima, on another elephant, they aro 
escorted by Pcnna playerH and the official Bard who sings of tho doings of Thangjing. 
The Phamnai- 
bas, i.e., title 
holders, aro 
alroady dancing 
before the Lai- 
sang. As tho 
Ningthou dis¬ 
mounts they all 
prostrate thorn- 
sol v o s. Tho 
Ningthou and 
Leima prostrato 
themselves be¬ 
fore the Lai and 
then take their 
places. 

1. S o m o 
twonty married 
women danco 
before tho Lai- 

sang, in four lineB; tho step is the samo as that of the danco which took placo 
yesterday. Tho dress is the ordinary dancing dress of married women. In addition 
to her own hair each wears a long tress, which roaches below her waist, of falso 
hair. These tresses are generally imported from Burma. Tho orchestra consists of 
three Penna players and a flntcr. 

2. The next dance is performed by men most of whom aro title holders. Tho 
step is the same os yesterday, tho party dances in lines, and in addition to the drum 
and tho cymbal a band of men and boys stand near and clap hands. 

3. A dance of women most of whom arc wives of the title holdors, but ns some 
are too old to dauco, recruits from tho commons are welcome. 

4. The men dance again. The hand clappers are more numerous and emit 
discordant shrieks, which I am told are the song that was sung when Mahadcv took 
Parvati to Brindabun. This introduction of Hinduism into a purely animistic festival 
is interesting. 

5. The married women dance again in greater numbers ; after a short time they 
group themselves to the left of the Lai-sang, and the Moirang Leima, accompanied by 
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the wife of tho Kbndarakpa, take up their position opposite to them, and after bowing 
proceed to dauco before the god. In this dance the Moiraug Ningthou should roally 
join, but ho is too old for such thiugs. The Moirang Leiipa wears over her ordinary 
skirt a highly ornamented over-skirt, looking glasses about two inches square alternate 
with squares of embroidery of tho same size. Tho Penna players arc assisted by the 
drummer who plays in honour of the absent Ningthou. 

6. The men dauco again. 

7. The three Maibis dance (one of them being a man in woman’s clothes 11 ). The 
Maibis gradually get excited and end their dance by skipping about most friskily. 
They thereby invito Thungjing to take possession of thorn, but to-day he did not 
respond. 

8. A procession is now formed; first come two men carrying Thiingjing’s 
sacred Dabs ; next two maidens in dancing costume carrying fans and vossols ; then 
two married women with similar utensils ; those are followed by ton 1 * married women 
in single rank, oach wearing round her head a red sash which has boon laid boforo 
ouo of the goddesses. Two umbrella bearers walk one on oach sido of tho first woman. 
Aftor tho cloth bearers come a number of women followers, behind whom comes an 
umbrella hearer followed by nine men, ouch wearing on his head a red cloth which 
has boon placed boforo one of tho nino gods ; these are followed by malo followers 
in dancing costume. Tho procession is formed up with its head opposite tho Lai-sang. 
A fow foot away on tho inner sido a Mai bn, in dancing costume, with a Ponna- 
plnyer on oach sido of him and drummor bohind, takos his plnco. Tho Maiba reads 
a long invocation from an ancient writing, and then the procession moves off round 
the courtyard, going tho opposite way to tho hands of a olock. Tho Mailin continues 
reading while a master of tho coremonies instructs tho performora as to thoir actions 
from an anoient writing which he carrios. It is most important that no mistake 
should bo made, lionco tho referonco to tho manuscript*. Tho actions rofer to tho 
story road by tho Maiba, which tolls of how Thungjing created mankind, commencing 
from tho feet. Having gono round sovoral times in linglo rank, double rank is formed, 
tho pair* holding bauds; after two or throe rounds in this formation tho linos separate 
and form up oppoBito each othor, one facing, and one with its back to tho Lai-sang ; 
they then advance and pass through each others ranks, turn round, return, passing 
through again ; this is repeated sovoral times, and thou tho double rank formation 
is resumed and sovoral more circumambulations are completed, and again tho two 
ranks soparato, this time forming up on opposite sidos of tho ground and advancing 
across tho front of tho Lai-sang, passing through each others ranks backwards and 
forwards sovoral times ; finally they form up four abroast and march round once or 
twice and then down tho coutro and halt boforo the Lai-sang, and tho day’s perform¬ 
ance is over. During the latter part of tho marching tho Maibis got somewhat 
frisky, pirouetting and exchanging banter, but the ribald jocularity which was con¬ 
spicuous at Kakching was absent. It is noticeable that tho maidens and young men 
take but littlo part in Thangjing’s Lai-liaraubn. Tho inarching hither and thither 
was said to demonstrate tho search for Thungjing, who having finished tho work 
of creation, hid himself. Tho gathering in front of tho Lai-sang signified that tho 
god had been found. 

Third Day, 9th May .—This day’s performance was practically the samo as 
yosterday’s, except that several low comedy interludes were inserted, but I was 
assured that they had nothing to do with the “ Pleasing of the God,” but were 
simply put in to make people laugh. I therefore omit them. 

The Moirang Ningthou showed me to-day an ancient cloth which he asserts was 
made by Thoibi for the wife of Thungjing. In the troublous times of the Burmese 
invasions this cloth was lost, but last year it was brought to him by the people of 
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Marring Kliunbi, who said that since the Lni-harnnba of Thangjing bad been resumed 
and celebrated with thoir former pomp the god lmd troubled them much with sickness 
and therefore they now gave up this cloth. This is interesting ns supporting the theory 
that these ceremonies are necessary for the reuowal of the vitality of the Lai. The 
cloth, to my incredulous gaze, looked suspiciously modern. It was plain khaki colour 
save for a border some eight inches wide on which were worked in black a row of 
strange birds. 

I was unablo to stay to witness tho end of the Haranba, but I am informed 
that on the fourth day Tlmngjing and all the other Lais are carried in thoir litters 
to a place about two miles distant near tho foot of tho hills, und there “clean” fire 
is made as on the first day, fish cooked, and the usunl dances follow, the party 
returning before dark. The fifth and sixth days are similar to tho second and third. 
On tho last day tho contents of the earthen pots which figured so prominently on 
tho first day are divided among tho Mnibas and Maibis. 

Divination is practised thus : the enquirer takes a very small pioco of gold and 
silvor and gives them to the Maiba, who saying tho appropriate charm places them 
in tho palm of his hand and then inverts it over a circular piece of plantain leaf. 
If the two piecos rest between the two middlo ribs of the loaf the decision is 
favourable to tho enquirer, and if tho silvor is behind tho gold it is extremely 
favourable. Should tho piecos rost olsowhero on tho loaf misfortune may bo 
expected. 

Tho Maibis may bo consulted as to who has committed a crimo, but they will 
not commit themselves further than a goneral description of tho criminal, suoh as 
that he is a dark man who comes from Wangu, or a thin woman who deals in fish. 

NOTES. 

* Nong/haba .—Tho head Maiba of Moirang Informed mo that when the universe was in the 
muking aud all was dark this powerful “ Lai *' produced light. NongshiVba may moan maker of 
the sun. 

•Zdf-MNf.—'This is a prosaic looking building with a corrugated iron roof. It consists of an 
open room in front and an inner holy of holies, with a passage round it. On the exterior of the 
walls of this inner chamber arc frescoes illustrating tho story of Khamba and Thoibl, which can be 
scon through tho windows in tho outer wall. 

* Tho Pmma is a fiddle, tho head of which is a cocoanut covered with thin leather, and the 
strings aro horeo hair stretched over a little wooden bridge resting on tho lcatbor. The bow has n 
wooden handle end a curved iron head ornamented with little bells; tho string is horse hair. 

*Saroi and Xaroi.— Tlicso spirits are said to havo no spocial names, and I have so far been 
unable to find out much about them, but they aro said to bo very michlovous. Sa = wild animals; 
ngu c= fish ; roi =loi = along with, accompanying. 1 have not found out much about these splrita. 
Thoy are much dreaded. On the two Saturdays proceeding tho Roll festival they are appeased by 
offerings of every sort of food and some cotton collected from every house in each village. Old 
women place these offerings across every road whero it crosses tho village boundary. A portion 
containing a little of each article and some Puk-yu Wai-yu is placed for each of the seven spirts. 
The old women then call on tho spirit of the last person who has died in the villago to keep the 
Saroi Ngaroi from entering the village, aa these offering# have been placed for them. On the 
Saturday next but one before tho Holi all sorts of food arc offered to Senamahi, the household 
god, and then oookal and eaten by the household aud friends. Tho householder places a little of 
each article at every entrance to his homestead. 

•This flipping of the water with the finger is said to disperso evil influences which may lurk 
beneath it. 

•Tho gods of all the waters of Manipur are I'ke Ningthou and I-rai Lcimn. When the Maibi 
throws them her offering she whispers “We give you this to cat. We know you as Muba and 
" Mubi (black ones).’’ Every Mnnipuri has a nickname or a pet name, and tho Maibi calls the 
gods by these nicknames as a sign of affection. 

’ This is the important part of the ceremony. It was explained to me that all the Umnng Lai 
came from the water, and the ceremony is intended to renew tho vitality of the Lai and to bring 
him into action. The threads arc roads by which he can proceed to the iota. The iAngterci 
leaves are placed in the Ningthou's pot and are kept in the Lai-sang till the next Lai-harauba. I 
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was told that If the Harauba wore not celebrated sickues.) and scarcity would prevail, partly on 
account of the god's anger and partly because of his failing strength. 

* In front of the Lai-sang is n wide open space, down each sido of which runs a long shed; in 
that on the right sit the notabilities of Ifolrang, the Ningthou nearest the Lai-sang, the others in 
duo gradation. Opposite them sit their spouses also in proper order. 

••The wood is selected because it is soft and ignites easily. This method of making fire is still 
used by Nagas in out-of-the-way parts of the hills. 

"The fish takes the place of the bull which was sacrificed in pre-Hindu days. (Vtds TK« 
Mfilhfit, by T. 0. Hodson, p. 144.) 

“I am told that the Lais prefer women to dance before them, and therefore when a man 
becomes “ possessed" he assumes women’s clothes. It is notiecablo that the Malta, priests of these 
Umang Lai, do not take part in tho dances at the Lai-horauba, though everything is regulated by 
them. The men who work themselves up into a frenzy aiul say they arc possessed don women’s 
clothes and dance, but are not enrolled among the Maibas. The real Malbis are jssople of import¬ 
ance. It is usual for a Manipur! husband to sleep on the right, but if his wife is a Malbi ho 
yields her the pUco of honour. 

" I enquired why thcro were ten representatives of tho goddesses, as there are only seven 
goddesses of the families. I was told that the other three were tho wives of Thftngjing and 
Nongshitba, but on the next day only nine representatives of the goddoasos appeared, and I was told 
that by mistako one in excess had been decorated tho first day. SeeiDg how much importance is 
said to attach to the verbal accuracy of the chant, it seems curious that such a mistake was not 
considered likely to have any bad effects. 

J. SHAKE8PEAR. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATE F. 

Fig. 1. The Title HOLDER* or Moirano.—T ho Ningthou is seated. In front of him, each on a 
piece of plantain leaf, are his betel-nut box and other brass utensils, a little to ono side is his looking- 
glass. On all ceremonial occasions these utensils and looking-glasa are carried with every person of 
im|»ortanoo. There are twenty-nino title holders, but only fourteen appear in tho group. The title 
holders recceJvo no pay nod have no specific duties. There is a strict ordor of precedonco among tho 
title holders, and persons will pay considerable sums for a title. 

Fig. 2. The Second Dance op the Second Dat.— Tho performers are male titloholdcrs of the 
village. 

DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE TEXT. 

Fig. 1. NoN-osnlBA AND HXS wipe Sarunolaima deino carried to tiie Lai-sanq.— Tho 
two girls ore carrying the god’s fans and utensils in their hands, and each has a red blanket for tho 
god’s nso over her left shoulder. 

Fig. 2. The F.ntioino op Tiianojino.— Tho Moirang Ningthou is sitting in tho centre under the 
two umbrellas. The Leima, his wife, is hidden by ono of tho Maibls, who is supporting tho thread 
leading to the langtcrei leave* In tho hand of tho chief Maibi, who i* moving them about in tho water. 
On tho right, at tho water’s edge, are seen tho seven bamboo tube* for tho Saroi Naroi. These 
tubes are identical with the throo thcibial used in a similar manner in the Tui-lch-rftm sacrifice 
performed by tho Luthais and other cognate clawos to appease tho spirits of tho land and water. 

Africa, East. Beech. 

A Ooromony at a Mugumu or Sacred Flg-trco of tho A-KIkuyu of C4 
East Africa. By M. W. H. Beech , M.A. Ul 

At Nyakumu, in tho Kikuyu Native Reserve, there is being built n large dam. 
This is to catch rain-water for the flocks of tho A-Kikuyu to drink in tho dry 
season. 

Tho darn is 500 yards in circumference und is nearly completed. Towards the 
ond of Fobruary there was a heavy thunder shower, and a largo quantity of water 
found its way into tho enclosure. What should be noticed is that this is a now 
water supply ; no domestic animals had as yet drunk from it. 

Now, however, they will do so, for Ngai (God), through tho medium of a 
sacred mugumu (or fig-tree) such as was described by me in Man, 1913, 3, lins 
received his duo, and has exorcised or appeased the spirits of the rain, for it is rain¬ 
water in tho dam. The ceremony, which took some time, I myself witnessed, and 
it is worth describing in detail. 

Tho Government “chief” Kinyanjui wa Gotherimu—an officer of 
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creating—produced a lie-goat ami an owe. The ewe was entirely red and was barren. 
The he-goat was entirely black, and had been castrated as a kid. 

Two young men of the ghika or ago Kamandc first secured and then, having 
seized their heads, bestrode the victims. They next started conducting them in 
opposite directions round the whole circumference of the dam, meeting about half-way 
round. Care was taken that the he-goat passed on the inside. Before they started 
two A-Kikuyu and the European foreman, who wore at work inside the circle, wore 
called outside. To have stayed would havo caused them to bo infected with thahu 
(tabu). After thuswiso encircling the dam twice the victims wero led to a sacred 
mngurnu which was conveniently growing hard by. A largo calabash of honey 
wine was produced, and two horns wero filled with the liquid. One of these was in 
silence poured ovor the tree-trunk on the side exactly faciug the sunrise; the 
second was poured on to tho tree in a similar manner on the side facing the sunset. 
The exact spots on which to pour tho libation wero deliberately calculated, not 
chosen at random. Caro was taken that somo of the liquid trickled into a crevice 
formed by knotty oxcresconces of tho troo. The Elders thou returned to tho east 
the way they had como; they might not go round tho tree. 

I followed thorn back to tho oast, where tho two victims wero lying sido by 
sido on the ground. Both wore being hold on their backs with their foot in tho air, 
their tails pointing oast and and their hoods facing the mugumu on tho wost. Tho 
female, as before, was on the outside. In this poiitioo thoy wero slowly strangled ; 
not a sound was hoard ; not a bone was broken; not a drop of blood was spilt. 
Their throats wero squeezed by tho knees and their mouths and nostrils tightly olosod 
by tho hands of two men, and whilst their livos were ebbing away, a horn of wine was 
poured out on to tho ground near tho head of each. 

Perhaps two minutes elapsed, and both wore lying with outstrotchod heads and 
glassy eyes, quite dead. Tho Athuri (Elders) at this juncture each drank a little wine. 

Othors then began to skin tho black goat. A small iuoision was made in tho 
skin of tho throat, which was then slit downwards to tho navel. When, however, 
tho breast bone was reoohod tho operators cut to either sido, leaving on the project¬ 
ing hone a small oval island, as it wero, of skin. Tho skin of tho logs was also 
slit half way to tho foot. Tho same operation was then performed on tho red ewe. 
Tho skin on tho nock and front of each animal was thou carefully parted aside so 
as to oxposo tho breast, and tho dead animals brought to a standing position with 
heads outstrotchod facing tho mugumu. 

Under their legs wero placed a few twigs and leaves of tho some troo. Each 
victim in turn was then pierced to tho heart by a knife, and its blood gushed forth 
into tho two horns hold beneath to receive it. What was ovor fell on tho mugumu 
leaves. The “chief” proceeded to do with tho horns of blood exactly as he had done 
with tho honey wine, viz., to pour them carefully over tho oast and wost faces of tho 
mugumu. All in silonco. 

Tho wounds where tho animals had been pierced wero thou fastened up with a 
stick. 

After this another kind of native wine, this time made of sugar oano, was 
poured east and west on the mugumu exactly as before, and, ns before, in silence. 

The fat of the breasts of both auimals, together with tho oval of skin before 
mentioned, wore then carefully cut off. Half of this skin was separated from the fat 
and a small hole made. 

The breast bones wore then cut out entire, the hearts and luugs taken out 
together, and, lastly, the stomachs. 

The stomachs with the dung in them wero then carried round the dam by two 
youths, walking as before, in opposite directions. 
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There were a number of women ami children inside the dam. These had all to 
bo removed outside the circle beforo the procession could proceed. A crowd of women 
fled away shrieking, thon watched tho scene from a distance. None, however, 
witnessed the ceremonies at the tree. 

The stomachs were then taken from the youths by two old men, who slit them 
and mixed the contents with loavos of kingeria, which is a- kind of everlasting plant 
said to bo indestructible except by fire, and called, I boliove, in Scotland, “ Wandering 

Willi?” 

This mixture was scattered all over tho water which had already collected in 
the dam amid prayers to Ngni to send no more sickness. Each handful thrown was 
accompanied by a shout from each individual, “ Ndahoya Ngai, Ndahoya Ngai ,” 
“ 0 God I pray, 0 God 1 pray.” 

This, 1 was told, onded the first part of tho procoediugs; I should bo called to 
witnoss the final in about on hour’s time. Meantime tho Eldors retired to feast on 
the victims' flesh. It was, in fact, on interval for refreshments. 

An hour later I returned to the mugumu and found the oldors had dined (and 
wined) exceedingly well. Thoy wore sitting in a circle; in front of them was a 
rough table mado of mugumu and muthigio loavos. On this I saw tho remnants of 
the feast—gnawed bonos, scraped heads, feet, Ac. All that remained intact was tho 
breast and that pioco of fat with tho oval-shaped island or skiu upon it. 

The coromony then proccodod. Firstly, tho broast and this piece of fat and skin 
of tho male viotim was, with much roveronco, affixed to the tree on the eastorn sido. 
Prayors for prosperity, for cattle, sheep, women, and childron accompanied the 
coromony. Tho nwful name of Ngni was solemnly chantod at tho end of oneh 
separate roquost. Exactly tho same coromony was performed on tho western sido of 
tho troo with the pioces of tho fomalo victim. Again tho same prayors. Iiequosta 
woro mado that Ngni would cat tho meat proparod for him. 

Thou at tho foot of tho tree on oithor side woro deposited half a victim’s head 
and five or six pioces of half burnt firowood. With these Ngai was requested to 
cook his food. Noxt a porfect torrent of wino (mado from sugar cane this time) was 
poured on tho eastern and western sides of the tree. Ngai was besought to driuk. 
Then the skin of tho malo victim was placed at the foot of the troo on tho oast. 
Ngai was requested to clotho himself. Tho skin of tho owo was, however, loft on 
tho loaf table. This over,, tho Elders—again taking caro not to go round tho treo— 
camo back the way thoy had gone and sat round tho loaf table, on which the wretched 
romains of tho unfortunate animals were loft. A man was for putting some 
smouldoring sticks on this table, but was hastily provonted ; it is forbidden. 

Tho drink wont around again and tho following prayer was uttered 

'• Fuanyua tuikare wet/a na utuhe indu na mburi na ngombe na ciana na 
mundu-ntuha na hiama kigwatc tcega." 

" We drillk ‘hat wo "'ay Hvo happily and may you (0 God) give us possessions, 
and sheep, and cattle, and women, and that the Kiama (council of elders) obtain 
blessings.” 

Two or throe of tho oldors in turn took a branch of mugumu in their hands, 
stood up and prayed in turn. Their sentoncos were puuctuated with Amens and 
groans, not unlike what I have heard at Bible meetings in my youth. The jumble 
of bones and meat, also the skin of the fomalo victim, wore left on the table. On 
this, too, were replaced a mugumu branch which had boon held in turn by the orators. 
The whole was left for Ngni. 

^This concluded tho ceremony, which the chief summed up in the following 

“Now tho water is good. The flocks that drink of it will thrive and increase. 
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The men and women who drink of it will have no pains in their bellies. Ngai will 
send much rain and fill the dam.” 

The Athuris’ voices were hoarse, their gait beginning to bo unsteady. They 
rotired to drink beer. “ A whole jug each, a wholo jug each,” muttered one thickly. 
I did not follow them. 

Native explanations of the almve customs wero, ns might l>o expected, for the 
most part unsatisfactory. 

Why must the hc-goat pass on the inside, t.e., next the dam wall ? Why wero 
the victims barren ? No explanation at all could bo given, but J imagine that the 
original reasons are connected with fear of impurity. Tho femalo sheep must not 
go nonr the wator for fear of—on tho aualogy of a possibly menstruous woman— 
infecting it with thahu. Similarly, if the victims aro barren there is less fear of 
impurity. Or, Booing that tho wholo ceremony is planned to make Bure tho water 
causes women and flocks to be fertile, might it bo considered bad magic to kill what 
was already fortile? 

On a subsequent occasion, when I put those two quostions to another elder, I 
could get no reply to tho second, while as to tho first ho said : “ The oldors por- 
“ formed that part of tho coromony wrong—they must have forgotteu—it will now 
“ have to bo dono all over again. Tho fomnlo should have passed ou tho inside 
“ near tho dam wall—just as is tho caso with man and wife in a hut—tho wife 
“ must sleep noxt to the wall and tho husband outside. Again, they should not 
“ havo completed tho circle. Tho best way, however, is for both male and foraalo 
“ to go tho samo way—tho male in front of tho femalo. Aftor reaching half way 
“ tlioy should turn round and go back tho way they came and then go round tho 
“ other way to tho spot nt which they first turnod round, and thon back ngaiu tho 
“ samo way to tho starting place." 

Whichever party is right as to tho position of tho male and female, I am inclined 
to think that my lato informant is correct as to not completing tho circle, for it will 
be rememborod that it was not permissible to complete a circle round tbo mugumu. 

Tho reason given for this is that tho sun is tho child of Ngai (God), and as ho 
journeys from east to west a path must bo left for him. If tho path bo not loft tho 
man who closod it by walking round tho treo will bccomo infected with iha/iu and 
Ngai will refnso tho sacrifices. 

This again is why tho sacrifices ore deliberately placed on tho oast aud west 
facos of tho mugumu. “ Tim sun can soo thorn all along his course.” 

As to tho roason of the victims being all black and all red, I was told that if 
a third victim was sacrificed it would have to bo all white. “It is not permissible 
“ for tho victims to bo dappled, they must bo outiroly of ono colour.” It is true 
that ono Elder informed me tlmt tho reason of tho hc-goat being all black was bocause 
tho rain clouds aro black, and it was subsequently confirmed by tho others. Tho last 
statement, however, should bo accepted with oxtremo caution, as I regrot to say that 
I obtained it as the rosult of a lending question which was out of my mouth before 
I had realisod tho onormity of my offeuce. M. W. H. BEECH. 


Ethnology: Method. Hamilton. 

Necessity for Accuracy in Treating: of Ethnological Subjects. CO 

By A. I hi mill on. 

It is a deplorable fact that some writers on Maori customs, pursuits, beliefs, &c., 
Lave au unfortunate habit of writing of certain local or sporadic items as though 
they were common or widespread usages, thus in many cases leaving tho reader with 
the impression that some such item (in reality confined to a small section of the race 
in a small part of the country) was universally practised or believed throughout 
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Maori land. This practice is due to carlessness, want of proper enquiry and attention 
to detail, and, apparently, to a desire to include all possible matter of interest in the 
paper being written. The careful analytical mind is wanting in such writers. 

Ethnographical and technological notes collected from n single tribe of natives 
are put on record in some journal; those are copied by writers and go forth as 
universal customs, pursuits, or beliefs in Now Zealand, whereas in many cases such 
items are merely local usages, or at least have not been recorded from other districts. 

But few persons collect original matter concerning the customs, &c., of native 
races and record it; but there are many writers who copy such items in a careless 
manner, or even distort them sometimes by suppressing the fact that they are only 
known to obtain within a small area, or by the introduction of baseless theories. In 
liko manner persons utterly ignorant of the Maori tongue have written pnpers on its 
construction, word meanings, Ac. Wo have even known English words to be treated 
os Maori, and remarks made on the amazing resemblance they boar to English forms. 
This is largely owing to the reprehensible practice of inserting the native pronuncia¬ 
tion of English words in Maori dictionaries, as noted in Williams’ Maori Dictionary, 
honce such dreadful words as Tcmara-thimhlo and Temopara-tomple, both appear in 
that otherwise useful work. 

It is not too much to say that tho Maori has boon credited with many customs, 
beliefs, Ac., that ho as a race knows nothing about. Ah an instance of this, in 
one solitary case skeletons hnvo been discovered at tbo bases of tho larger posts of 
a Maori pa or fortified hamlet. This item 1ms been seizod upon by stay-at-home 
‘•authorities” and mnguifiod into an universal custom among tho Maori, whereas 
tradition is silont on tho subjoct, and on tho oast coast, from the East Capo south¬ 
wards, it is known that tho t ohalu buried at tho baso of tho first orcctod post was 
merely a stone. 

A large number of instances might bo givon in which local customs, habits, 
boliofs have boon credited to tho Maori pooplo at largo. 

Although Mr. Best in his articles on customs and boliofs in tho small isolated 
portion of tho dominion known as tho Urowora district (about the size of an avorugo 
English county) 1ms carefully stated that many of these customs arc only known to 
this handful of pooplo, those particular customs have been credited to the whole of 
tho Maori pooplo, not only in the North Island but in tho practically unknown 
tribes formorly inhabiting tho Southern Island. As a matter of fact, in ethnographical 
matters names of things differed in tho north and south, cast and west of tho North 
Island. A reason for such differences was that tho education in what was considered 
sacrod things was confined to quite limited numbers, and joalously guarded by those 
initiated, and not communicated to others of different lineage. There was practically 
little uniformity of knowledge, and tho seme name or term might occasionally be 
used with quite a different moaning. A. HAMILTON 


Africa, East. Werner. 

Two Galla Legends. By Miss A. Werner. CQ 

So littlo, comparatively, has been published with regard to the Galla that UU 
•the two stories here following may he of interest. They were obtained from Abarca 
Worede, of tho Karar Dulo clan, chief of the (Bararota) Galla at Kurawa, two or 
throe days’ journey north of Malindi. Unfortunately, I could not get him to dictato 
tho Galla toxt, or even take down his Swahili verbatim, but I think I have omitted 
no essential point of what ho told me. The first story is an interesting variant of 
the one told by all Bantu tribes of tho chameleon. (The chameleon does not appear 
to enjoy any special importance though considered somewhat unlucky. “ It is feared 
a little but not much.’’) The bird Holawaka (“ the sheep of God ’’—from its cry, 
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which resembles the bleating of a sheep) is called by the Wagiryama Kwalala; it is 
said to be black (or dark blue ?) with a white patch on each wing and a crest on its 
head. It is usually seen alone, sitting on the tops of trees and uttering its wailing 
cry. 

God sent the bird Holawaka to tell men that they would not die : when they 
found themselves growing old and weak, they would slip off their skins and become 
young again. Ho gave tho bird a crest (kama bendorn, “like a flag") as a badge 
of office, to mark it as His messenger. It set out, and had not gone very far before 
it found a snake in tho path eating a dead animal. (“Tho snake was already an 
enemy,” Abarca explained—implying that this was an aggravation of ITolawaka's 
offence. The story does not profess to oxplain the origin of tho enmity l>otwcen 
snakes and men.) Holawaka said, “ Give mo some of tho meat and tho blood and 
“ I will tell you God’s message.” The snake said he did not want to hear it, but 
Holawaka insisted that it concerned him very nearly and pressed him till he gave 
way. Tho bird then said, “ Tho mossago is this—men when they grow old will dio, 
“ but you, when you find yourself becoming infirm, all you have to do is to crawl 
“ out of your skin and you will ronow your youth.” 

Tim is why pooplo grow old and dio, but snakes change their skins and grow 
young again. God laid a curse on tho bird, which is now afflicted with chronic 
constipation (Hanyi Mavi Kabisa), and in its nover-coasing pain and distress sits in 
tho tree-tops moaning and wailing “ Wakati-a-a 1 ” (“ My God 1 ”). Abnrca paraphrases 
its cry as “Mwonyiozi Muumgu wangu 1—nipomfoshc, nimoharibu—save mo, I am 
destroyed I ” An interesting point, but ono which I could not got him to state 
very clearly, was tho identity of “Wok” with tho sky. Ho romorked quito spon¬ 
taneously that the bird was black and white because “ Mwonyiezi Muungu ” (tho 
expression he always used in Swahili as an equivalent to “ Wak ”) is partly white 
and partly black. When I tried to got this statement explained, ho pointed to tho 
sky and said, “ Mwmyiozi Muungu m mweuti balm "—“ is black truly” (or “ entirely "). 
I thought ho must bo reforriug to tho' stormy sky, but do not now feol sure of this 
ns oust is frequently used to mean blue, and further questioning loft it somewhat 
doubtful which ho meant. 

Tho other story accounts for tho fact that lions, leopards, and hyenas hunt at 
night. Originally it was always day, but “ Wak ” called men and all tho animals 
together and explained to them that ho was about to mnko a time for sleeping, and 
commanded thorn all to covor their facos with thoir hands (tho usual anthropomor¬ 
phism of their primitive talcs) while he did so. All olioyed ; but tho lion, leopard, 
and hyena peeped between thoir fingers au«l saw night being created. It is not 
stated what they saw, but the result is that they can sue in the dark, while men 
and other creatures aro unable to do so and put tho night to its legitimate use. 

A. WERNER. 


REVIEW. 

Australia: TiDteinism. Durkheim. 

Los Formes jSlimenlaircs dc la He Rcligieuse: Le Systemc Totimique cn Cl 
Australia. Par iSmile Durkheim. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1912. Pp. 647. U*f 

Some fourteen or fifteen years ago M. Durkhoim, then Professor at tbo University 
of Bordeaux, commenced tho publication of VAnnie Sociologique in collaboration 
with members of tho sociological school which had arisen under his inspiration ; but 
hitherto in the department of anthropological study dedicated to religion, though single 
monographs of great value had appeared, no general synthesis had been attempted of 
principles and of the results to which they lead. M. Durkheim himself was obviously 
tho proper authority to undertake this work, without which the sociological school 
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could not hope to exercise any permanent influence on tlie direction of anthropological 
study. In this brilliant volume recently issued, not merely has he produced an example 
of the sociological method of investigation of savage phenomena, but he has formulated 
n philosophy. Whether the method and the philosophy will ultimately be accepted 
by anthropologists remains to bo seen ; but there can be no difference of opiuion on 
the importance of the volume. It opens a new chapter in the discussion of the origin 
of religion, and must for many a day ho the storting point of controversy. 

A religion, according to M. Durkheim, is a system of beliefs and practices 
inseparably bound up together ( solidaire ) relative to sacred—that is to say, separated, 
forbidden—things, beliefs aud practices which unite into one mom! community, called 
a Church, all those who adhere to them. The idea of Religion is thus inseparable 
from the idea of Church, for Religion is eminently and essentially a collective affair. 
It is distinguished from magic, which makes use of similar machinery, ovou including 
a cult, because magic is not collective but individualist in its aims and practices : 
there is no magical Church. A cult is n system of rites, solemn seasons (Jelcs ), and 
coremonios, all presenting one invariable characteristic that they recur periodically. 
This definition, perhaps, hardly takes account of tho fact that many rites are not 
periodical, but only performed on special occasions and at raro intervals ; still they are 
part of tho system. 

Having thus defined a roligion, the author procoods to tho examination of previous 
thcorios. Ho has turned an awkward cornor by limiting magio to an individualist 
application of roligious conceptions and practice. It onablos him to disposo without 
difficulty of tho theories of Professor Frocer aud Dr. Preass ; for tho prncticos which 
they call magical, though found in nil religions from tho highest to tho lowost, aro 
performed for tho gsneral good. Tho refutation of animism ns tho source of Religion 
is tho noxt stop. Ho shows that in Australian society, tho lowost hitherto investi¬ 
gated, there is no cult of tho doad. This has always boon tho crux of Spencer’s 
•Euhomorism. But tho theory of animism doos not stand or fall with Spencer’s hypo¬ 
thesis. It is necessary therefore to attack Sir Edward Tylor’s famous chapters. Ho 
repudiates tho origin of the boliof in tho soul or “double” from the phenomena of 
dreams and other hallucinations, or of syncopo, apoplexy, catalopsy, ecstasy, and other 
cases of temporary Insensibility. Tho idoa of tho soul, having boon once formed, 
may have been applied to these phenomena; but that is a very difforout matter. As 
to dreams, ho thinks it probable that tho savage always draws a distinction betwoon 
various kinds of dreams and docs not interpret thorn all in tho same way ; and ho 
shows that this is actually tho case with the Melanesians, as described by Codrington, 
and the Dicri, ns described by Howitt. Even admitting this, I doubt whetbor ho 
gives enough weight to the vividness of many savage dreams arising from the con¬ 
dition of repletion, or of liuugcr, in which the savage, who is dependent on the 
uncertain products of tho chase, so ofton finds himself, or from tho sense of constant 
danger from foes, human or brute, that surround him. Moreover, ho seems to think 
that on tho animistic theory tho interpretation of dreams as the adventures of the 
soul is duo to speculation on his dreams, whereas the savage is not speculative, but 
practical. Tho savage, howovor, does not necessarily speculate on his dreams ; ho 
believes that ho has actually seen tho objects aud undergone the adventures presented 
to him in dreams. The Aravrak headman who awakened Sir Everard im Thorn in the 
middle of tho night to insist, “ George speak me very bad, boss; you cut his bits,” 
had been dreaming of insolence by one of his underlings, and was fully conviuced 
that tho unpleasant interview had really taken place and that he had a substantial 
grievance for his master to redress. Moreover, M. Durkheim passes lightly over the 
sense of mystery and bewilderment imposed by deatb. The savage is not a philo¬ 
sophical materialist who holds that there is nothing after death, and it may very well 
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puzzle him to find that his fellow, especially if a bold and trusted leader, is suddenly 
no more than a senseless and speedily decaying clod. The event would bo apt to 
arouse all his terror and a train of the liveliest emotions, such as the author else¬ 
where well poiuts out are intensified to an extravagant degree by being shared with 
the other members of his band. The very atmosphere would bo created in which 
speculation would be generated, and disbelief that all was over with him who was 
lately so full of lifo and onergy and the stores of manifold experience. Aud the 
speculation aud disbelief would bo greatly stimulated if in his dreams ho saw tho 
dead man living, heard his voieo, and talked with him. 

M. Durkheim, however, will lmvo nono of this. Nor will ho allow that anthropo¬ 
morphism is primitive. Man did not, ho says, projoct his imago upon tho external 
world ; for if so tho earliest sacred beings would lmvo borno his likonoss. But, in 
fact, the sacred beings of the lowost socioty known to us are concoivod in an animal 
or vegetable form. Wlmt man did was to confound the kingdoms of nature—not by 
any moans the samo thing. It is only long oxporionco, fortified by scientific culture, 
that 1ms taught us tho harriers botwoon tbom. But surely if, us tho author says, the 
rocks in primitive thought havo a sex and aro capable of reproducing their spccios; 
if the sun, moon, and stars uro men or women who oxpcrionco and oxpress human 
sentiments, while, on tho other hand, mon aro conceived as plants or animals ; this 
moans that consciousness and personality woro attributed to them all, no nmttor under 
what form they appeared. This indistinction, which ho admits to bo at tho baso of 
all mythologies, is hard to differentiate from what is by other thinkora called 
anthropomorphism. 

Ilis final argumont against animism is that, if it bo truo, religious beliefs aro an 
hnllucinotion without any objoctivo foundation ; a sort of constitutional aberration has 
causod man to tako his dreams for perceptions, death for a prolonged sleep, and rudo, 
shapeless bodies for living and thinking beings. In that caso thoro could bo no science 
of religion ; for thoro would bo no reality behind tho hallucination, and what sort of 
a scionco can it bo, tho principal discovory of which would dispel tho vory object of 
which it troats ? But ovon if wo admit, for the sako of argumont, that roligious boliofs 
arc an hallucination and that thoro is no object bohind them (on which hero I oxpross 
no opinion), tho hallucinations thomsclvos aro at least an objoctivo fact, and tho aim 
of scionco is to study thcao hallucinations as such, and to traco their conditions and 
evolution, without concerning itaolf what philosophical basis llioy may havo. Tlioy aro 
products of tho montal constitution of humanity. If wo listou to somo philosophers, 
nmttor itself is no rnoro than this. Yot scientific students havo investigated its 
constitution aud evolution, and lmvo achieved most valuable rosults, sorenoly ignoring 
tho philosophers. Nor is it bosido tho question to obs.crvo that, as wo shall soo, 
M. Durkhoim's own solution of tho problem makes tho soul and spiritual existences 
as unreal—in other words, as much hallucinations—as does tho animistic theory which 
ho rojects. 

We need not linger ovor his refutation of tho sun-myth, or naturalistic theory, 
as he calls it. It is slaying again tho already slain, though tho theory yet maintains 
a ghostly existence in certain quarters. We will come to tho exposition of totomism, 
the main subject of his book. As boro expounded, it is not a system of magic, it 
is not zoolatry, it is not derived from ancestor-worship, nor a case of nature-worship, 
nor a contrivance to put the soul in safety ; it is not to bo explained ns the con- 
soqucnce of tho mere adoption of a name by a group. It is a genuine religion, the 
most elementary hitherto discovered ; and it is bound op with the most elementary 
form of social organisation. For religion is not simply a social phenomenon, it is 
society seeking to realise itself. Society cannot exist apart from religion, and mon 
are not mon apart from socioty. Tho objective, universal and eternal cause of the 
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sensations which go to make up religious experience is society. This it is that 
develops the moral forces and awakens the feeling of support, safeguard and tutelary 
dependence which attaches the faithful to his cult. It raises him above himself; it 
muhes him. For what makes man man is the totality of intellectual gains which 
constitute civilisation, and civilisation is the work of society. In totemism we see 
the beginning of the process, or at least the earliest form with which we are 
acquainted. Although the author hedges by declaring that the question whether 
totemism was once more or loss widely distributed is of secondary importance, the 
argument seems to assume that it must have been universal. The totem is the 
emblem of the clan, that by which it recognised its unity, itself. This accounts for 
the fact that the representation of the totem on churinga, nurlunja, toaninga, and 
elsewhere, is even more sacred than the totemic spocios. But alike the totemic species, 
the representation of the totem, all things associated in the categories with the totem, 
and the very members of the clan themselves are sacred, though not in the same 
mensuro. They are all filled with supernatural force, physical and moral, with wukan, 
or end a, mana, or whatever it may bo called. This force is impersonal. It pormeates 
all things. It is at the root of all religions and magic. It is analogous to the 
scientific concopt of force. It is of religious origin, and was indeed borrowed from 
religion, first by philosophy, and then by scionco. Every society exorcises power over 
its members—physical and above all moral powor. It keeps them in n sensation of 
perpetual dopendonce. It is distinct from the individuals who constitute it, and 
consequently its interests are distinct from theirs, lint ns it cannot attain its end 
snvo by means of the individual, it makes an imperious olaim to his assistance, 
exacting it oven to the sacrifice of his inclinations and interests. Thus at ovory 
momont wo aro obliged to submit to rules of conduct and of thought which wo have 
neither made nor wished to moke, and which may ovon ho contrary to our most 
fundamental instincts. The result is to impross on each individual mombor tbo idea 
that tho force thus exorcised is external to him. 

But in ordor to mako its influence felt society must ho “in act” ; and it is only in 
act if tho individuals aro assembled and act in common. So only it becomes conscious 
of itself. Australian society passes alternately from tho ordinary individual, economic 
phase to tho social phase, and back again. The former is dull end more or less 
monotonous ; tho latter causes excitomont and vehement oxaltation, translated into 
tho wildest and most oxtravagant actions. Tho religious aotivity is confiued to thoso 
occasions. Since thoy aro centred round the totem, tho totem arouses religious forcos 
wh.ch dominate and exalt the individual, and which are figured (for wo can only 
represent an abstract and complex idea under a simple concrete form) os an animal 
or plant, or whatever other objoct it may be that gives its name to tho clan and 
servos its its emblem. Tho totem is then nothing else than tho clan under a material 
and emblematic form. The soul is the totemic principle incarnated and individualised 
in oach member of the clan. The idea of tho soul cannot bo understood except by 
relation to tho idea of force, of mana, which has its genesis in the impersonal action 
of socioty on tho individual. Dreams may have contributed certain secondary charac¬ 
teristics, but they are not the source of tho idea of the soul. The exclusively individual 
and indivisible idea of tho soul is late, and the result of philosophical reflection. 

The origin of religion, therefore, is not in fear, nor is it caused by the seusations 
awakoned m us by the external world. Neither is it due to hallucination. It is indeed 
au error for tho Australian blackfellow to attribute to an external power in tho form 
of an animal or plant tho exaltation, the increase of vitality, he experiences when 
engaged in tho performance of the totemic rites. But the error merely extends to tho 
symbol, not to the reality. The reality is the society, the clan, which really does 
thus inspire him. The function of the rites is in fact to strengthen the bonds of the 
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individual to the society. By this means religions excitement adds to the forces of 
life. Religious force is only the sentiment inspired by the collectivity in its members, 
projected from the consciousness and objoctivated, it matters not on what. The object 
to be sure is nothing but a symbol. But a symbol is necessary to the consciousness 
of belonging to a certain society. It is not an artifice ; it is spontaneous. It must, 
however, be capable of being figured, and must bo familiar. Animals particularly, but 
also plants (and animals and plants are the most usual totems) fulfil this condition. 
Probably the totem was suggested by the animal that haunted tho centre frequented 
by the clan ; and in thut event the spot became a totemic centro, such ns we find in 
Central Australia. But tho various clans of a tribe must have come to some under¬ 
standing with one anothor to secure variety of choice. It thus appears that tho choice 
of a totem was not spontaneous, but a deliberate act. 

Wo may, perhaps, draw tho inference that in M. Durkbeim’s view the origin 
of religion was in a conscious and deliberate act. There must, therefore, have boon 
a period when religion did not exist. If so, socioty was still in an inchoate state ; it 
had not yet made an effort to ronliso itself. But then wo nro driven back upon tho 
question, What caused it to mako the effort ? What awoke the consciousness of 
tho need of organisation ? It could not have boon the pressure of hostile groups, 
because cx hyputheti tho adjacent groups were friendly : they came to an agreement 
as to tho choice of totems. “ Tho tetomic organisation, such as wo have just dc- 
“ scribed it, must manifestly have been the result of a sort of understanding between 
“ all tho members of a tribo without distinction. It is impossible that each clan 
“ should have made for itsolf its beliofs in an absolutely independent manner. Tho 
“ cults of tho different totems must of necessity havo boon in sorno way adjusted 
** to one auothor, for thoy oxaotly complete one anothor” (p. 221). These words 
aro emphatic. And although it would bo hypercritical to press tho moaning of the 
word tribe beyond u vague inclusive torin for the lurronnding and larger body of men, 
still tho use of tho word does after all suggest sorno sort of organisation. However 
rudimentary this organisation, or whatever form it took, it was pro lanto an attempt 
of tho socioty to roaliso itsolf. But tlmt is religion. What, then, was tho religion 
that preceded tho higher organisation wo call totemism ? 

I have pointed out that the argument seems to assume tho universality of 
totomism as tho onrliost form of religion. In addition to what has appeared in tho 
courso of the vory imperfect analysis I havo boon able to give of M. Durkheim’s 
theory, and of tho reasoning that supports it, the explanation of tho soul as tho 
tolemic priuciplo incarnated aud individualised in each member of the clan accounts 
for tho conception of tho soul undor the form of an animal. This conception is 
common, not morcly in totomic areas, but far outsido them, even in Europe itsolf. 
If tho cause assigned bo correct it affords a presumption of tho universality of 
totemism. But this is not all ; for from conceiving tho soul under tho form of nn 
animal to tho doctriuo of transmigration is not a very long stop. Thus the wide 
belief in metempsychosis is a now proof that tho constituent elements of the idea of 
the soul havo beeu chiefly borrowed from tho animal kingdom in the manner supposed. 
In other words, totemism is at the base of it, and must, therefore, have been universal. 

Tho space already occupied precludes the possibility of discussing tbo author’s 
very lucid and elaborate exposition of tho totomic rites aud beliefs. They are best 
known to us as practised and believed in Central Australia, because there they have 
been most thoroughly investigated. M. Durkheim is under no illusion as to tho 
totemism of the Arunta being primitive in its present form. But he holds it to be 
a less developed form than that of the south-eastern tribes, where it has evolved 
High Gods, Dar&mnlun and the rest, who nro tho personification of tho initiation 
rites performed by the whole tribe collectively assembled, aud are a symbol of the 
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unity of the tribe. Totems ami gods alike, and indeed all other objects of a cult, 
are thus not hallucinations, but symbols. Inasmuch, however, as they are taken for 
objective realities, the distinction seems somewhat fine. The clan-totem, ho holds, 
was the starting poiut; the soul was derived from it; and he nrgues very ably that 
the individual totem and the sex-totem were subsequent developments. His exposition 
is primarily concerned with Australian totemism ; but he vindicates the essential 
identity of American totemism, wbilo pointing out its differences, and claims the right 
to illustrate his points from the North Americau tribes. To this oxtent his work 
may be considered an answer to recent objections to the very existence of totemism 
as a system, and is all the more effective localise it is founded primarily on what is 
called in the scientific jargon of the objectors an “intensive” study of a singlo area. 

Nor can I follow him in detail through tho philosophical argument with which 
he brings tho exposition to a close. He finds in tho collectivity much more than 
tho source of religion. Without it even thought would bo impossible. Logic is a 
product of social life. Wo could not form a concept apart from social life. Concepts 
express tho manner in which socioty represents things. And inasmuch as man would 
not ho man apart from social life, conceptual thought is coeval with humanity. 
Without it man would bo on a level with tho lower animals. The conflict between 
sense and reason, botweon morality and will, is not duo to tho Fall. It is due to tho 
contention botweon tho personal and tho impersonal in every one. There is something 
impersonal in us, because there is something social; and as social life includes both 
representations and practices, this impersonality naturally ox tends nliko to ideas and 
to acts. A now path is thus opened to tho Science of Man. It is no longer necessary 
to oxplain man's superior and spocifio faculties on tho ono hand by referring thorn to 
inforior forms of being, or on tho other hand by ascribing them to a supra-oxpcrimontal 
reality, postulated hut never ostnblishod by observation. When it is recognised that 
nbovo man thoro is society, and that socioty is not a incro namo, a creation of roasou, 
but a system of activo forces, a now manner of explaining man luscomos possible. 

This skotch roprosonts vory foebly and imperfectly tho conteuts of a book that 
is bound to lonvo a mnrk upon anthropological thought. Wo in England havo porhaps 
hitherto modo too little of the influence of society in the genesis of roligion. Wo 
liavo attributed it too exclusively to tho influonco of external naturo and tho experiences 
of individual life upon what is assumed, rightly or wrongly, to be the constitution of 
tho human mind. Whothor tho French sociological school, lod by M. Durkhoim, may 
not go to tho opposito extreme, may not attach too little weight to this influonco and 
thcBO oxpcrionces, and in effect ignore tho part actually played by tho individual, is 
a quostion that tho discussion inevitably awakoned by a presentation so powerful of 
tho claims of society to bo tho fountain of religion must dccido. I should add, to avoid 
misapprehension, that the social, so far as they may be distinguished from tho religious, 
institutions of the Australian blackfellow, have been loft over to form the subject 
of another study. _E. SIDNEY IIARTLAND. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 

At tho ordinary meeting of the Institute held on Tuosday April 22nd 1913, JJC 
Mr. T. A. Joyce, who retired from the honorary secretaryship of tho Institute UU 
at tho last general meeting, was presented by tho President on behalf of past and 
present officers and raembors of the Council with an illuminated address and a 
cheque. Only those who have sat at the Council Board of tho Institute can havo 
any idea of the patient and devoted labour which Mr. Joyce gave for so many 
years and so unstintedly to tho Institute, which owes much more than words, 
however eloquent and complimentary, cau convey, to his indomitable energy, his tact, 
and above all his unfailing good humour. 

Printed by Etre and Spottiswoode, Ltd., His Majesty’s Printers, East Hauling Street, E.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Obituary : Lord Avebury. With Plate G. Read, 

Lord Avebury, P.O., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. Born April 30, 1834; Eg 

Died, May 28, 1913. By Sir C Hercules Rend. UH 

One of the commonest phrases in the obituary notices of distinguished men i* 
that the gaps caused by their death will bo hard to fill. No doubt this is often 
true of many of our public characters, and the man spoken of is generally accepted 
ns the exponent or the apostle of a particular national service. He has performed 
it with such fulness nnd adequacy that it seems impossible for any other mind over 
to succeed in holding all the threads which had been so deftly managed in the past. 

When one has to deal with the chnraolcr and achievements of a man like Lord 
Avobury, none of the ordinary phrases entirely meet the conditions presented by such 
a career. His poors in the scientific world as a rule differ widely from him in the 
circumstances of their life. Those who, like him, began life in the most favourable 
surroundings, had the unquestionable advantage of a thorough training at school and 
univorsity ; others whoso distinction has l»con gained in despite of such preliminary 
advantages, have at least boon able or obliged to dovoto all their energies, mental 
and bodily, to the one pursuit that they have mapped out on their life’s work. 
Neither ono nor the other of tho positions will fit Lord Avebury’s life. A few yoars 
at Eton sums up all the tuition, as distinct from education, that fortune allowed him, 
and at tho ago of fifteen ho entered his father's bank. At that time, sixty mid 
years ago, it is not likely that bis days spent in learning tho business of finance 
wore otherwise than fillod with tho endless routine that would bo tho lot of a junior 
in such a firm. Hardly any pursuit would seem moro entirely unpromising for tho 
production of tho prophot of scionco for tho pooplo, and yot in such an uncongenial 
environment young Lubbock workod at his natural history, nnd cvontunlly, while yot 
iu tho primo of life, his name was probably moro widoly known limn that of any of 
his contemporaries as suggesting a combination of tho man of scionco and tho man 
of business. 

Lombard Stroot, however, is not tho plnco in which biology can bo roadily 
studied, and tho problems of animal and plant lifo that Lubbock dealt with bad 
their inspiration iu a very different atmosphere. His good fortune on tho side of 
science was summed up in ono fuel—that within a stone's throw of his father’s 
house at Orpington lived Charles Darwin, a circumstauco of inestimable value to- 
Lubbock. Not only was tho rostloss nnd neuto brain of Darwin persistently devoted 
to tho ondloss problems that nature presents to such a mind, but tho house at Down 
was a Mecca for the wholo world of scionco, ami tho opportunities of hearing tho 
most acute intellects of tho day engaged in friendly conflict over the mysteries of 
tho universe provided for the younger moo at onco a mental forcing house and a 
wealth of suggestion that, could not fail to produco ample results. This was in 
reality Lord Avebury's education—an education of a kind that, given a sympathetic 
baso, could not bo matched in any school or univorsity anywhere. Tho use that 
ho made of it is known to the world. Goology, botany, the lives of insects, tho 
problem of early or primitive man, all in turn held his miud and occupied his pen, 
and his treatment of these subjects in a stylo that suited itself to popular oon- 
sumptiou has deservedly rendered his name a household word among English- 
speaking peoples ami beyond. 

Such an achievement for a man engaged in an important nnd absorbing busiaess 
career might seem to be enough for ono life. It was uot so with Lord Avebury. 
His sympathies wore widely engaged in social and economic problems with fully as 
much devotion. The holidays of the people, tho beltcriug of the condition of shop 
assistants, the conservation of our ancieut monuments, the preservation of our open 
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spaces, all of these and many other subsidiary interests in turn held his attention 
and occupied the energies of his leisure. Concurrently with theso engagements, and 
perhaps because of them, ho was Chairman of the Loudon County Council for two 
years, an office absorbing enough for an otherwise free man. 

In our own special field Lord Avebury was President of the Ethnological Society 
and a Foundation Fellow of the Anthropological Institute, occupying the chair from 
1871-73. His two principal works are his Prehistoric Times and The Origin of 
Civilisation. The first of these was admirable at the time of its publication, but 
the later editions suffered somewhat from a need of remodelling to bring them up 
to the demands of the day. 

As an old friend of Lord Avebury—for I had known him since 1874—I shall 
long mourn his loss. The most urbano and amiable of men, ho was over ready to 
discuss any difficulty that presented itself in the many affairs of a public or semi¬ 
public character in which we wero both interested. His docision was invariably on 
the side of a soft answer, if that could by any means meet the case ; but on certaiu 
subjects, where ho felt strongly, he could bo as unyielding ns any man. As a public 
character ho may be summed up in the one word, useful: with the qualities of industry 
and receptivity vory strongly developed. It was those two which made him the 
mau ho was. A strain of sentiment thore undoubtedly was also, and it appears in 
tho fact that ho ohoso as his title tho name of the most nncient of British monuments, 
which changed tho familiar Sir John Lubbock into Baron Avebury. C. H. READ. 


Maori Religion. Best. 

Tho Oult of lo, tho Ooncopt of a Supreme Dolty ns evolved by JJT 
tho Ancestors of the Polynesians. By Elseton Best. Uf 

In his interesting work, entitled The Making of Religion, tho late Andrew Lang 
has two suggostive chapters, ontitled "The High Gods of Low Races” and “More 
Savage Supremo Beings." After a porusal of theso chapters tho roader is left with 
tho impression that tho purport of tho writer was to bring forward ovidonco in favour 
of a theory that truly primitive religions wore not nccossarily polytheistic, that tho 
original cultus of a so-called inforior raco may have been of a monotheistio nature, 
to deteriorate, in after times, into polytheism by means of the introduction of minor 
gods and demons, or malevolent spirits. 

This sooms to havo boon breaking out a now trail of thought for the student 
of primitive religions and the origin of existing systems of belief, but wo are not 
aware that any other writer has sinco writton in favour of tho above-mentioned theory. 
For that theory we hold no briof, for or against; it is for others—tho others who 
dwell in tho “world of light"—to pursue such studios and give us the result theoreof. 
Remains for us, tho dwellers in the dark places of the esrth, to colloct what original 
matter wo may from neolithic man and place the samo ou record. 

Many writers have touched on the themo of Maori roligion, and almost all such 
writers havo remarked that the gods of the Maori were truly malevolent beings, 
beings to be feared and placated, to whom no true invocations wero recited, but 
merely crude charms or incantations. Also that the Maori had no conception of a 
Supreme Being, creativo or otherwise, that the Maori pantheon was represented by 
a horde of inferior gods or demons and a few so-called superior gods or tutelary 
deities. 

It is now many years since wc first gained a dim knowledge that the Maori 
believed in the existence of a Supreme Being, and throughout those loug years have 
we diligently sought "more light" on the subject. Some information gained from 
an old tattooed survivor of the neolithic era some ten years ago put us on the right 
track, and since that time we have obtained much more light from a remarkably 
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intelligent and intellectual native, now seventy-three years of ago, who was taught 
the old-time beliefs of his people during his youth. The knowledge was imparted 
by two of the last survivors of the Maori priesthood, men who had been trained and 
taught in neolithic times under the singular tapu system that obtained in Maoridom, 
men who jealously conserved that knowledge and kept aloof from European missionaries 
when they reached these parts. 

The information so gained we now offer in the following pages, as evidence 
that an “inferior race," a “savage” people, was quite capablo of evolviug the 
concopt of a Supreme Being, a creative and eternal god, a Deity that did not punish 
the souls of mon after the death of the body. A perusal of these notes will show 
any unbiassed renders (not a numerous body, wo opine) that the Supreme Being of 
the Maori occupied a much higher plane than that of certain old-time Semites. 

Io, THE Sui'KKME BEtNO. 

The cult of Io was tho highest form of Maori religious belief, the purest 
concopt of a neolithic race that has, for many centuries, dwelt in far scattered islos 
of tho Pacific Oconn. It was evidently brought from tho original homo of tho race, 
wherever that may have boon, India or olsowhoro, and has boon carefully and 
jealously conserved throughout tho changiug centuries by tho higher class of Maori 
priosthood. For it was only mombors of the suporior ordor of priests who wore 
taught tho highly curious beliefs and mystical concepts that composed tho cult of 
Io, only thoy who could utter his niuno, ropoat tho thrice sacred invocations to him, 
or perform tho rites to which such invocations pertained. Priests of lowor grades 
were not allowod to participate in such coromonies, while tho shaman clnss knew 
practically nothing of thoso higher matters. 

The namo of Io was doomod so sacred that it was novor uttorod, ovon by tho 
high-class priests, oxcopt whon absolutely necessary, as in tho reciting, or rather 
chanting, of invocations to that Doity. Again, tho namo was usually repoatod only at 
some secluded spot, as in tho forest, where nothing raised by tho hand of man, as a 
houso roof, came botwoen the repeater and tho vault of hcavon. Probably tho only 
occasion on which tho namo was repented within a building was whon an invocation 
to Io was uttered within tho thrice sacred Wharc Wnnangn, or school of loarning, in 
which the sacred traditionary and religious loro was taught to a scloct fow of tho 
young men of the tribe. At all other times Io was alluded to as “ Tho Beyond," or 
“Tho High One,” or some such torm. 

With the exception of tho invocation! pertaining to tho houso of loarning, tho 
invocations to Io were recited not at tho ordinary Tuahu or sacrod place, but at some 
river, poud, or other shoot of water. In thoso coses the priest who uttered the invo¬ 
cation entered the water in a state of nudity, and took his stand at tho spot whore 
the water was breast deep ; also, prior to commencing tho recitatiou, he would stoop 
down and immerse tho upper part of his body in the water. These precautions wore 
taken for tho purpose of preventing any contaminating or polluting influences affecting 
the proceedings. 

The invocations to Io pertained to important matters only, such aB tho sacred 
school above mentioned, calamities affecting tho whole tribe, and the highly curious rite 
performed over the newly-born children of tho upper classes. No invocations wore 
made to Io concerning any minor or trivial affairs, nor yet in connection with anything 
evil, such as war. 

It may also be mentioned that the higher class of the priosthood, as those who 
upheld the Cult of Io, never designed to loam or practise the arts of Black Magic, 
or any other shamanistic arts ; such things were practised by a much lower ordor of 
Tohunga or priest, and were not allowed to be taught in the higher school of learning. 
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In many cases such inferior matters were taught in the vicinity of the village latrine, 
or, baply, in some remote spot. 

Names and Attributes of Jo. —Many different titles were applied to Io by the 
Maori, and it is explained that such titles were explanatory of the attributes of the 
Supreme Being. We give below a list of those titles, with translations:— 

Io. 

Jo-Nur.—This name signifies his greatness. Io the Great, or Mighty Io. 

Io-koa.—T his title signifies his eternal nature. 

Io-te-wananga.—T his signifies that Io is the source of all sacred or occult 
knowledge. 

Io-MATUA.—This signifies that Io is the parent or origin of all things (albeit ho 
begat no being). 

Io-takktake.—T his signifies that Io is the truly permanent, unchangeable, eternal 
Deity, that all his acts are permanent. 

To-tr-waiora.—T his implies that Io is the lifo or vital spirit of all things. His are 
tho ossentials of life ; life omnnntcs from him. 

Io-mata-soauo.—I mplies that ho cannot bo looked upon ; ho is Io of tho Hidden 
Face. 

Io-tk-koke-tk-whiwiiia.—I o prevents man attaining all his desires ; ho is Io tho 
Withholder. 

lo-TiKiTiKi-o-UAfcnt.—Ho is tho supromo one of all tho heavens. 

Io-mataaiio.—I o can bo seen only ns ono sees tho radiations of light; none can 
actually see him. 

Io-MATUA-Tit-KOKB.—Io tho Parentless. 

Io-matakana.—I o tho Vigilant; implios that not all could gain his car, not nil 
invocations to him wore heeded. 

Apparently tlioro wero other terms or titles applied to Io, but tho above will 
give tho reader a fair idea of tho concopt of tho Suprome Being evolved by tho 
ancestors of tho Maori in timos long passed away. 

According to Maori myth or Maori roligion, for tho two things aro inseparable, 
as they aro in most other cults, there are twelve heavens, or twelve different realms 
in tho heavens, each of which has its own spocific nnmo. In tho uppermost of thoso 
twolvo heavens, known as Tikitiki-o-rnngi, dwells Io, tho Supreme Being, and in that 
realm also abido his attendants. Thoso attendants compose two parties of super¬ 
natural beings, gods in themselves, ono of which is composed of male beings, and tho 
other of fcmalo beings, nil of whom are intensely tapu , and liavo tho power to 
eutor all tho other heavens, as also the privilego of visiting tho enrth and the spirit 
world bolow tho earth. Each of tho other heavens also lms its two companies of 
supernatural dotiizcns, ono male, tho other fcmalo, and each company has its own 
special nnmo, tho general term for all being Apa. Thus the male beings of the 
uppermost heaven comprise the Apa whalukura , while tho fcmalo denizens are known 
as the Apa nutrei-kura. 

Tho uppermost realm of tho heavens is sacred to Io and tho two companies 
above named, and no being of tho other cloven heavens may enter therein, though 
the latter may abide or wander throughout all divisions of their own realms, may 
visit the earth below, as also the spirit world, where abido tho souls of the dead. 
We will not weary readers with lists of tho names of the twelve heavens and the 
twenty-four companies of supernatural denizens thereof. 

It was explained by the priests of tho cult of Io that that exalted being had no 
connection with evil and could not be invoked in connection with evil matters, but 
only regarding such items as were concerned with the welfare—physical, intellectual, 
and spiritual—of the people. Tho only occasion on which Io may bo said to have 
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been concerned with evil was when, after the quarrels arose among the offspring of 
the primal parents, the Sky Father and the Earth Mother, Tane obtained from lo the 
three receptacles or divisions of occult knowledge, including that pertaining to the 
art of war. The explanation given of this by tho priests was, that ns the numerous 
offspring of tho above twain had rebelled against their parents and forced them apart, 
afterwards dividing themselves into two hostile companies, under Tunc and Whiro, 
it was necessary to endow man with the knowledge of tho art of war, that is that 
evil (force) must fight ovil; rebellion and quarrelling could only bo put down by 
force. Evil forces had entored tho world, and ovil must contend against them. 

The dwelling of Io is at Rangiatea, situated in that realm of tho uppermost 
heaven known as the Rauroha. In addition to the attendants already mentioned, a 
being named Ruatau was a sort of special attendant of Io, and his duties were to 
convoy the commands of Io to all realms, and to oarry out other special sorvicos. 
For instance, on one occasion, Io remarked to Ruatau, “ I hear a murmuring from 
“ below. Go thou ami ascertain the cause thereof,” whereupon Ruatau doscondcd to 
tho earth, and found that tho offspring of tho hcavons and earth were filled with 
thoughts of relmllion against their parents. When Io heard of this, his word was 
“ Evil will surely result." 

Tho pouliriuo were supernatural beluga appointed by Io ns preservers of tho 
welfare of all things, as guardians of each heaven, of each world, of each realm, of 
each division of nature, to each of which ono such guardian was appointed. Thus 
tlioro was a special guardian for each class of animal lifo, ono for fish, ono for 
birds, &c., ns also for plant lifo. By moans of theso guardians was order preserved 
throughout tho departments of nature, and throughout the universe. Woro it not for 
those beings, ordor could not have boon maintained. Tho realms and ovorlordship 
of those guardians woro periodically examined or inspected by the two companies 
of boings, male and fomulo, who inhabited the uppermost of tho hoavons, tlm 
realm of Io. 

In addition to tho abovo, To Whatahoro, ono of tho Inst inen taught the sacred 
traditions of tho Tnkitumu tribos, states that at tho dwelling place of Io, and situated 
immediately in front of him, was a largo stone that showed, in some manner, all that 
was occurring in all tho different realms or worlds. Thus if n member of tho tnarei 
kuru returned to report to Io that certain things woro occurring in, say the realm 
of Kiwa (tho ocoan) thou tho Deity, by looking at the stone, could see, or know, all 
particulars of such events. 

In regard to Io, tho teaching wus to the offcct that ho had always existed, ho 
still exists, ami will continue so to do for all time. lie was nover born, ns witness 
his title of Io, the parent loss; ho bad no wife, no offspring, lie begat, no being ; lio 
still oxists and shall not know death. Ho created tho heavens and earth, and caused 
all worlds to come into cxistenco ; it was he who caused tho offspring of heaven and 
earth (Rang! and Papa) to bo brought forth. All life originally emanated from Io. 
Man is not a descendant of Io, but from Io wore obtained the spirit, tho soul, the 
breath of life, that woro implunted in Hine-ahu-ono, the earth-formed niuid, from 
whom man is truly descended. 

No form of punishment, or threat of such, over emanated from Io. IIo con¬ 
demned nono. In the cult of Io, as iu those of lessor gods and of demons, nothing 
was ever taught regarding auy system of punishment of the soul after the death of 
the body. The contest between good and evil is to be fought out in this world, and, 
on the death of the body, tho spirits of all arc conducted to the spirit world. In 
that realm no tortures or puuishnient await any spirit, and, in like manner, no form 
of reward comes to the souls of the good. 

“ I think,” quaintly remarked an old native to the writer, “ that if your 
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“ missionaries had sympathised with our people, and had patiently studied the cult 
of Io, instead of despising and condemning our belief, that that cult would have 
“ been incorporated with your Bible.” 

The title of Io-te-kore-te-whiwhia, as applied to the Supremo Being, moans that 
not all who invoked him were listened to. At first men invoked the help of Io in 
all matters, and, when it was found that many of such prayers wero not heeded, 
they then evolved or instituted minor gods who would listen to them in regard to all 
matters. 

All things possess lifo in some form ; all things possess a wairua (spirit or soul), 
each after the manner of its kind ; even birds, fish, trees, stones, rivers, the ocean, 
&c. Hence, because all things possess life, all things know death, nothing endures 
for ever, each thing shall dio at its own time. 

A few months ago I visited an elderly native, one deoply versed in the occult 
lore of his race, and wo chanced to converse on tho subject of the origin of life, 
and of spiritual life. I put this question to him: “Do tho lower animals, trees, and 
“ stones possess a wairua (spirit or sou!) ? ” Tho old man picked up a stono from 
the ground, and replied : “All things possess a wairua; otherwiso they could not 
“ exist. Matter cannot exist without such a principle. This is undcniablo. Wero 
“ t,lia “‘one not possessed of a wairua , then it could not bo seen by you ; it could 
“ not oxist, it would disintegrate and disappear." 

As the groy-hnirod old man ceased to speak, I looked up and saw spread before 
mo a fair land, a land tamed and cultivated, tooming with tho home*tends of an 
alien and intrusive people, my own folk, who discourse glibly of aoroplanos and raco 
over tho trails of neolithic man in flying motor cars. And yet I was talking to a 
man who had evolved those views oro Zonobia dwolt by tho palm-linod city of tho 
Orient, whou Europo was hold by savage tribes of bushnmn, when strango polo stars 
whoolod across tho northorn hoavons. Of what ubo for mo, with tho cramped mind 
of the twentieth century, to try to understand tho mentality of this man. Tho road 
ho treads is familiar to him, it was dosortod by us fifty centuries ago ; tho trail is 
faint and long overgrown with tho woods of forgotfulnoss. 

In studying the higher forms of Maori myth, you will note that ovorything camo 
into boing by the will of To, albeit ho begat no being. All things wore generated 
by certain supernatural boings in the days when tho world was young. Such was 
tho chain of origin, first creation, thou generation, the natural corollary of which is 
tho very essenco and kcrnal of the highor typo of Maori roligion, viz, that all things 
down to the humblest weed and fragment of clay originally emanated from Io, aud 
contain, as it were, a portion of his spirit. There is but one step further to toko : 
That fragment of clay is Io. 

Tho following words wero spokon by an old teacher of tho snered School of 
Learuing whou making his closing address to the pupils : “ Wo have seen that all 
things possess a soul, each after the manner of its kind. Thcro is but one parent 
“ of 8,1 thi,, g B > 0 "e origin of all things, ouo god of all things, one lord of all things, 
000 R l )irit of aI1 things, one soul of all things : Therefore, 0 sous, all things are 
“ one : AI1 things arc one, aud emanated from Io the Eternal.” 

Tho expression loiora is applied to tho spark of tho divine in man, tho portion 
of tho tcainui (spirit or soul) of the Deity that is in every man. It represents tho 
spiritual and iotellectual welfare of the genus homo; while his physical health or 
welfare is described by the common term ora. 

It is of interest to note that no imago of Io was over made by the Maori, and 
that he had no aria (visible form, or form of incarnation), both of which were 
common as in regard to tho lesser gods. In like manner no offerings were mado to 
Io', no material offerings of any nature ; he was viewed as being above such things. 
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Hence it was that the pure cult of Io was of too elevated a character for the 
common people, and hence the belief in numbers of lesser gods who could be 
placated by certain offerings, who had visible aria (such as a bird or lizard), and to 
whom were recited divers charms or incantations infinitely inferior to the finely 
worded invocations offered to the Supreme to. 

Wo refrain from carrying these crude notes any further lest weariness afflict the 
reader. We have sought to show that the ancestors of tho Maori, in times long 
passed away evolved a highly curious cult upou a very high plane of thought, one 
strongly tinged with monotheistic ideas, and replete with extremely fine conceptions 
of the attributes of a supreme Deity. However much this cult may have been 
replaced among the people of a lower tone, there still remains tho fact that tho 
superior one was evolved, and that it was preserved through many centuries to otir 
own time. If it l >0 not admitted into the list of ethical religions, then assuredly it 
comes noar to that definition, and wo have not by any means given ail dotails 
concerning it. 

The knowledge of the Cult of Io was jealously prosnrvod by its priests on tho 
arrival of tho English missionaries, and carefully withhold from tho latter, but it was 
still quietly taught on the east const of tho North Island until tho sixties of last 
century. 

The following is a portiou of an invocation ohnntod to Io at tho opouing of 
tho School of Occult Knowledge, as translated by Mr. S. Percy Smith 

“Enter deeply, outer to the very origius, 

Into tho vory foundations of all knowledge, 

0, Io of tho hidden faco. 

Gather in, in tho inner recosscs of tho oars. 

As also in tho desiro, and porsovorance, of those thy offspring, thy sons. 
Doscond on thorn thy memory, thy knowledge. 

Rost within tho heart, within tho roots of origin. 

O, Io tho Learned, 

O, Io tho Dotormined. 

O, Io tho Self Created.’* ELSDON BEST. 


Scotland: Archeology. Paterson. 

Pygmy Flints In tho Doo Valley. By If. M. Leslie Paterson. ( Read Cf> 
before the British Association at Dundee, September , 1912.) Vll 

Up to tho year 1905 Scotland—anyway, north of tho Forth—seemed destituto 
of pygmy flints. As tho result, howover, of the stimulus imparted by the Rev. R. 
A. Gatty, who many years ago discovered pygmy flints in England and so named 
them, wo sot to work, and have now linkod up Decsido with other parts of tho 


world. 

Immediately below, or oust of the confluence of tho Feugli with tho Dee in tho 
vicinity of Banchory, the strath of the latter river presents on its south side a fino 
series of well-defined terraces. Tho two jouugost terraces hero are low-banked. 
The newest, part of whicji is an island, is not yet beyond an abnormal flood, so 
we do not expect to find flints on it. The next in sequence is a few fcot higher, 
and is well covered with good loam, indicating a considerable rest from flood troubles. 
There is no sign of a flint man's site on it, however, though one small rough arrow¬ 
head was found on its surface. From this we gather that the terrace was unsuitable 
as a site (probably because it was damp and marshy), but that aucient life oxisted 
with us when thero was a considerable alluvial deposit at this level. 


Three-quarters of 


mile from the meeting of the waters those lower terraces 
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terminate their existence by sharply curving river wards. At this point there had 
been a considerable burn in ancient times, which had severed the linos of terraces. 
Immediately across this cutting the bank of the Deo rises sharply to an approximate 
height of 20 ft. to 25 ft. and recommences a fresh set of throe terraces at that 
elevation. TIjo newest or last terrace is narrow, tapering almost to a point hero, 
well sheltered, and ovorlaid with rich dark loam to the depth of 2 feet. If you dig 
down you find no flints in the upper foot of loam, while in the lower foot they are 
fairly common. Romomher thero is no native flint in the Deo Valloy anywhere 
near, so tho presence of flint chips in the soil must indicate a placo whore man 
livod and worked. 

In a mole-hill at the commencement of this terrace I found my first pygmy, 
solitary in typo as it strangely happens, hut perfectly fashionod, of which I am 

extremely proud. 
Tho upper ond 
of this torrnco 
contains flints in 
considerable 
quantity of the 
true pygmy type, 
also rough noo- 
liths and a small 
ratio of rubbishy 
fhikos. Hut just 
across the burn 
a roundod mound 
on tho same olc- 
vntion contains 
groat quantities 
of flakes, but as 
yet has not fur¬ 
nished us with a 
made implomont. 
The higher and 
• older terraces, 
which aro of a 
very shingly 
nature, tho result 
of a slight slopo 
towards tho Doe, 

_J contain quite on 

tho surface num¬ 
berless c h i p s, 
some rough 
knives ond scra¬ 
pers, but a pygmy only on tho rarest occasions. Across tho river, on tho north 
side of it, on a narrow terrace of the same height a s No. 1 site, and in many other 
rospects similar, genuine pygmies are found in conjunction with good neoliths and 
much rubbish. Here was found the best small core which I possess—the core, in 
fact, which I sent to Mr. Gatty immediately after reading his article, which he 
suggested had had a pygmy tool struck from it, and which he thought an extremely 
hopeful sign of the presence of pygmies in our neigbourhood, a prophecy which 
came true. 



ir 





Inches 

SCOTTISH PYGMY FLINTS OF INDIAN TYPE. 
Fio. I. 
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It is worth noting at this stage that these flint sites just mentioned, us indeed 
all our most prolific areas, are small in extent and abut on good salmon pools. 

It is now necessary to go down stream for a full half-mile. Hero again, at the 
south side, at the narrow end of a similar terrace, but in more open country, is found 
ample evidence of the rtiut man in the shape of cores, rude knives, scrapers, and 
flakes. It is not, however, until we reach tho lower end of this terrace, fully 
another half-mile, that pygmy flints make their appearance. This portion of the 
terrace, which has no deep cutting, but is rather a deep-topped hump on the summit 
of a long, slow, double slope, is rich in flints of tho rude 
order as also of tho elaborate. One is always safe to find 
something of interest hero after tho plough or tho harrow has 
been over it. In this site I found my smallest-shouldered 
pygmy of true Indian type, pygmies of various sorts, rough 
knives, duck-hill and thumb scrapers, combined knives and 
hollow scrapers, hollow scrapers, borers, one saw, and a few 
unclassified implements. It seems singular that with all this 
wealth of flint forms I did not come across an arrow-head 
hero. All my rosearch has only producod two small rough 
specimens. Is this n sufficient ratio to iodicate their gonoral 
use ? If not, what implements did these pooplo use in place 
of the arrow-head ? 

Wo now ask ourselves tho usual questions: Who made 
thoso tiny tools, and for what wore they mado ? I havo no 

sound suggestion to offer as to tlioir use. As to who made thorn ; tho Bronze 

and Stone Ago aro woll represented in this locality. Bronze Ago tombs nro not 
common, but plentiful ovidonco of tho Bronzo Ago man, in tho shape of pottery, 
whs brought to light nt tho draining of tho Loch of Leys, some two miles distant 
from us and tho I)oo. 

Several finely prosorved stone circles also bring tho mind sharply hack to 
remote ages. Arc any of thorn tho work of tho pygmy flint manufacturers ? Aro 

they one and tho same pooplo whose tombs and tomplos aro on tho hillsides and 

whoso camps aro on tho river terraces? Arc wo to take it that tho prosonco of 
pygmies and neoliths on the' some si to indicate a common civilisation and a common 
innmifneturo ? 

1 tako tho view that tho 10-foot terrace level, or thoroabouta, marks, in our 
strath, tho closo of tho flint man’s existence. I find plentiful evidence of him abovo 
tho 20-foot level. Taking 24 feet ns tho level of No. 1 sito and discounting 10 
ns a flood harrier, wo nro loft with 14 foot of erosion to deal with. 
As soon ns the flood was held back definitely, alluvia began fo 
Fig 3. — ptomy deposit on this terrnco in a certain ratio to tho process of erosion. 
FLINT FOUND in We find 2 feet of nlluvin overlying a deep strata of river sand. 
19oG at Hirk- That is equal to the 14 feet of erosion. Fliuts nro plentiful 1 foot 
wood, Hanchory ^ow the surface. That is to Bay, prehistoric existence on this 
(twice natural fcrrn(;0 is , nen8Urc j and limited—roughly, of course—by 7 foot of 
erosion. The upper foot of soil is barren of flints. That indicates 
tho close of tho flint man’s era and the span of time that separates us. Hero, at 
a level little above our highest flood tide, whether precipitately or as a dwindling 
race wo are unable to estimate, he unbent his bow for the last time and laid aside 
the “fabricator” with which he fashioned these mysterious implements. 

II. M. LESLIE PATERSON. 
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REVIEWS. 

Philippine Islands: Physical Anthropology. Bean. 

The Racial Anatomy of the Philippine Islanders. By Robert Bennett CQ 
Benn. J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1910. UU 

Dr. Bean was for three years Professor of Anatomy in Manila, and contributed 
a series of papers on the physical anthropology of the native tribes to the Philippine 
Journal of Science. Ho divides the individuals with a cephalic index greater than 
87 into four groups : “ The tall, wide-nosed, wide-headed people aro called Adriatic 
“ bocause of thoir similarity to the people of that name designated by Deniker . . . 

“ the small, wide-nosed, wide-headed [pooplo] uro called Primitive becanso thoir 
“ physical characteristics are iufantilo, they resemble the Primitive typos of other 
“ countries . . . the tall, narrow-nosed and wide-headed are designated B.B.B. 
“ (the big-ccrobellumcd, box-headed Bavarian) bocause they rcsomble a European 
“ typo with similar characteristics; the small, narrow-nosod and wide-headed aro 
“ called Alpine, because they resemble the inhabitants of Southorn Gormany, Switzor- 
“ land, and Central Franco. . . . The Alpine and the B.B.B. nro closely related 
“ types, aud so are the Primitive and Adriatic, stature being the only diflorontial 
“ factor. . . . Tho individuals with small stature, narrow heads, and narrow 
“ noses are called Iberian. . . . Tho tall narrow-headed, narrow-nosed peoplo 
“ would bo tho Northoru Europoan (Nordio), but vory few aro found in tho 
“ Philippines, and as those found rosomblo tho Mediterranean race they aro included 
“ Iberians. Tho tall, wide-nosed, narrow-headed individuals aro called Cro- 
“ Magnon. . . . Tho small, wide-nosed, narrow-headed individuals nro called Austin- 
“ loid.” Tho “only difforeuco " botwoen tho Cro-Magnon and tho Australoid, 
and between tho Nordic and tho Iberian is stature. 

Tho othnology of tho Philippines is cortninly complicated, hut though Dr. Bean’s 
observations nro of value his classification does not appeal to the present writor. 
Dr. Benn introduces a new indox, tho omphalic indox, which refers to tho position 
of tho umbilicus in rolation to tho pubis and tho suprasternal notch ; ho thinks it 
may provo valunble. Ho mndo a large numbor of observations on ears, tho typos 
of which aro classed by him in tho nbovo-mentionod groups and others. The ear 
certainly roquiros moro oxtonsivo study than has hitherto boon nccordod this orgnu, 
and whatever may bo the fate of his classification, tho data accumulated by Dr. 
Bonn will bo useful. In an Appendix a “ Palicolithic Man” ( Homo Phil ip pine nsis) 
is described from a single individual; this is bolieved to be tho fundamental typo 
of the Philippines and to be closely alliod to tho Australoid typo, though tho sagittal 
contour of tho head is not at all typically Australian. “Tho soquonce of ovents in 
“ tho Philippines 1ms boon smoothing like the following : Tho Negritos nnd Homo 
“ PMippinensis inhabited the islands when the Malays came, although Homo 
Philippincnsis may havo como with tho Malays [!]. Tho earliest migrations 
“ iu to tho archipolugo brought the Hindus, largely of Iborian typo. Later enmo 
“ tho Neo-Malnys, who were largely of tho Primitive typo. Tho Moros or 
.“ Mohammedans, also of the Iberian typo, eamo afterwards, and moro receully the 
“ Spaniards (Iberians) settled." In tho Prcfuco the author says, “The book 
represents a new departure in anthropology nnd it is to be hoped that this contui- 
bution from tho New World will be rocoivcd with duo consideration as a striving 

“ after lru 'h.” _ A. C. HADDON. 

Mexico: Religion. Preues. 

Die Nayarit Expedition , Vol. /, Die Religion der Cora Indianer. By Ofl 
Dr. K. Th. Preuss. ' DU 

This is the first of the volumes in which Dr. K. Th. Preuss will record the 
results of his expedition to the Sierra del Nayarit, in north-western Mexico, where he 
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spent nineteen months in unbroken intercourse with the wild aud difficult peoples. 
The Cora live in the western part of that mountainous rogion, and were conquered 
by the Spaniards about 1700, whon Padre Ortega wrote a history of the expedition, 
but since then they have been left to themselves and have preserved their religion 
and language. Wo now have from Dr. l’rouas 300 pages of the texts of their sacred 
songs, myths, and tales, and a long vocabulary with references to the texts. 

As a scientific account of a courageous and remarkable achievement, the work 
dcsorvos the highest praise. Tho author remained alone among the Cora for seven 
months, he gained the nflbction and confidence of the leading men, and was able to 
gather full and exact information respecting their beliefs and ceromonios. Doubtless 
he profited by tho previous sojourn of Dr. C. Lumholtz among the neighbouring 
Iluicholes (considered at tho time, locally, a most hazardous experiment), and the 
Cora knew that a foreigner could lie friendly and sympathetic. 

In Decombor 1905 Dr. Preuss reached tho Cora villago, Jesus Maria, from Tepic, 
and began to loam tho language from Francisco Molina, a man of sixty, who had 
sorvod in tho army and know some Spanish. At tho end of a month ho moved on 
to S. Francisco, two hours away, and worked with the singers of sacred songs of 
both places, witnessing the festivals and oxporioncing the climatic influoncos which 
hnvo moulded tho ideas of tho people. Under tho cloudloss skies and intonso heat 
of May and .Tune ho learnod “to soo with the oyos of the Cora tho shining moon- 
“ goddoss, tho morning star (tboir faithful helper), and tho host of divinitios who 
“ have their boing in tho stars, hills, and streams, and in tho clouds of the rainy 
“ season." Thon camo tho swift ohango from the desort landscapo of tho long 
rainless season to an oxpauao of floworing greonory and growing crops, which would 
naturally bo attributed to supernatural powers. Tho northorn seasons of wintor and 
summor hnvo no counterpart hero, and tho days are really shorter when tho sun is 
farthest north, owing to tho clouds and afternoon rains. 

Tho mythio oleuionts of Cora religion, tho forces of Nature, and tho myths 
relating to thorn—gods, ceromonios, and festivals—aro treated in tho preliminary 
chapters of this work, and illustrated by quotations from tho songs. All this is most 
valuablo to tho student of roligions, and tho deep roligious sonso and poetical expres¬ 
sion natural to tho Mexican Indian mind aro woll brought out in tho comments on tho 
texts. Firo among tho Corn, as among tho nnciont Mexicans, is tho foundation of 
all the heavenly firos, the sun as woll as tho stars. Tho moon-goddess has a 
moro prominont place in tho cult than tho sun-divinity, who romnins passivo in the 
groat council above (p. 1). She creates tho rain-gods and tho earth. Tho night- 
hoaven is tho chief factor in Cora roligion. Tho morning star brought men 
ceremonies without which they would lie helpless (p. Ixviii), and prayers and 
offerings aro of tho greatest importance. Words and thoughts aro not produced by 
men thomsolves but nro given by tho divinitios, chiefly by one of the three highest 
divinities, whilst prayers and myths como from tho olders, tho precursors of tho gods ; 
just as tho Mexicans considered each dead person a leotl, the Cora seo their ancestors 
in the gods. 

In the song to the sun (quoted p. xevi) aro tho lines:— 

“ Here aro his actual words that he will give to us his children, 

With which wo in him havo lifo and have our being in the world. 

. . . his words that he chose and hero has loft. 

Here left he his thoughts to his children.” 

The acknowledged power of thoughts is shown principally in that, before every 
action, howover insignificant it may be, the intention or inner thought and inspiration 
are always emphasized. 

The cicada, which begin to make themselves heard towards the end of the dry 
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season, are said to lie bom behind tho gods, beyond the world. They are adorned 
by tho gods (tho blossom of fruit-trees is their raiment) and come down to man 
from heaven, bringing the rains. The humming-bird is the sun’s messenger and 
fetches the rain-gods. A song for the seed-time dance (p. 61, text), describing the 
growing of the maize, is also a poetic rendering of the natural facts, unfortunately 
too long to be given here. 

Tho arrangement of tho festival-ground and tbo designs on the interior of tho 
sacred gourd-bowl represent the universe :— 


The World. 


The Festival-ground. 


1 . Boulcr of the festival-ground, or tho whole 
gourd-bowl, which represent* tho world. 

2. The dancers go between the edge of the 
world and tho wall of the god*, between the 
singers and tho altar. 

3. The four directions of the festival-ground 
where the gods livo and receive the homage of 
their children. 

4. Tho elders of the village, the chief, and 
the principal men. 

fl. Tho Are, which represents tho sun and 
Indicates the mhldlo of the festival-ground. 

Dr. Preuss points out tho roaomblance of tho gourd-bowl design in its most 
elaborate form to tbo 11 Calendar-stone ” of Mexico and othor variations of the 
quauhxicalli. At tbo timo of tho conquest of tho Cora country, in 1722, it was 
rocordod that a stono vessol with a figuro of tbo sun, on which it lmd boon cus¬ 
tomary to mnko an offering of a child every month, was brought to Moxico from tho 
sanctuary of tho Mosa dol Nayarit. Only flowers and unspun wool, representing the 
stern and clouds, nro now offered by tho Cora in tho gourd-howl. 

Those fow scraps from tho feast provided in this most interesting vollltDO may 
giyo somo faint idea of tho important dotailod information on tho habits of mind and 
spiritual idons of a pooplo who wero considered savages. Tho doopost regret will 
bo felt if tho call to further ontorprisos should prevent tho nuthor from speodily 
bringing out his proposed socond volume, Via Geistewclt dcr Huic hoi-Indian or in 
Tcx/en. • A. C. BRETON. 


Within a circle (1) which represents the 
border of the entire world, there is a series of 
connected semi-circles ( 2 ), which serve the god* 
a* a wall. Hadlating from tho centre are four 
cross-arms (.3) tho four directions, the dwelling- 
place# of the gods. The scats of the twelve 
ciders or first dwellers oa earth (4) form a circle 
round the centre (ft), tho mi.ldlo of the world, 
where our father, tho tun, lives. 


Polynesia: Mythology. Westervelt. 

Legends of Ma-ui, a Demi-God of Polynesia, and of his Mother Ilina. By 04 
W. D. Wcstervolt. Honolulu: Tho Hawaiian Gazette Co., 1910. 01 

Mr. Wcstervolt has done good sorvice in republishing in hook form his roagnziiio 
articles on (Maui), tho Polynesian cosmic hero, the legends al»out whom “ form one 
“ of 1,10 wrongest links in the mythological chain of evidence which hinds tho 
“ scattered inhabitants of the Pacific into one nation.” Maui legends though often 
in an incomplete state are found all over Polynesia and in parts of Melanesia and 
Micronesia, they are undoubtedly of remote antiquity and certainly can bo traced to 
the prehistoric Polynesians, indeed several hints of Hindu influence have been detected 
in them. Maui is generally spoken of as tho youugost of four brothers hearing tho 
same name. There is much diversity of opinion as to his ancestry, though it is 
generally stated that liis parems were supernatural beings. Although he lived a 
vory human life ho was possessed of supernatural powers in addition to an inventive 
nntid and a very tricky and mischievous disposition. He was “ the fisherman who 
“ pulls up islands,” and ho improved fish-traps and rendered fish-hooks and fish-spoars 
more efficacious by adding barbs. According to different Polynesian legends Mani 
raised the sky, which till then had not been separated from tho cnrtli, and thus made 
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the earth habitable for his fellow-men. Ho was also “ the cnsnarer of the snn,” only 
permitting him to pursue his course on the condition that he wont more slowly in 
order to increase tho length of the day. Maui by aid of hia cunning and magical 
powers gavo fire to mankind, and some legends make him tho fire-teacher as well as 
tho fire-finder, aa he taught men how to make fire by tho friction of two sticks. In 
socking immortality for man ho lost hia life. There is a native saying : “If Maui 
« had not died he* could have restored to life all who had gone before him ; and 
“ thus succeeded in destroying death.” Aa Tylor remarks, “Maui’s death by his 
“ anceatrcsa tho Night fitly ends hia solar career." “It is a little curious," Wcstcr- 
velt points out, “that around the different homes of Maui there is so little record of 
“ temples, and priests, ami altars. Ho lived too far back for priestly customs. Hia 
“ story is the'most mythical survival of tho days when church and oivil government 
“ there was none, and worship of the gods was practically unknown." R. Taylor 
says . . . . “ Though regarded [in New Zealand] as a god, ho does not appear to 
“ have been generally prayed to as one; yet ho was invoked for their Mu mar a [sweet 
“ potato] crop and success in fishing." If any hero deservod worship it was Maui, 
and yet even lie does not appear to have achieved it. A. C. IIADDON. 


Africa, West: Nigeria. ,, Tremearne^ 

The Tuilcd Head-hunters of Nigeria. By Major A. J. H. 1 remoarne. OH 
Seeley, Service & Co., Ltd. Pp. xvi + 312. 

Major Tromcarno is known to tho rouder as the author of a book on tlio West 
Sudan and on. tho Nigor. and has acquired a considerable reputation by his collection 
of Haussa folk-lore. In this book with tho misleading title ho gives a popular 
account of his stay in Nigeria, an account which shows that tho author is far from 
being in sympathy with tho administration of tho Colony. It is hoped that thing* 
aro not quite as bad as thoy appear when seen through tho oyes of Major iremoarno, 
and that punitivo expeditions, executions, and deaths of prisoners of war aro not 
considered of so little importance ns would appear from thoso pages. It scorns 
scarcely fair on tho official or tho nativo that ono white man should Ins given power 
to prosecute and try, sentence and execute any native who according to Ins uloas is 
deserving of capital punishment. __ . .. 

Who are tho tailed head-hunters? Wo aro told that tho kagoro and the 
neighbouring tribes, of which two only arc cannibals, organise head-hunting expedi¬ 
tions so as to obtain tho greatest number of bonds and skulls with which to ornament 
tho bottle-shapod graves in their villages, in which thoy bury their doad; no> Kug°ro 
youth is allowed to marry l.oforo lie has procured the head of an enemy. I ho tail 
referred to in tho title is worn by tho women of tho same tribes (possibly as a rolic 
0 f phallic worship) and is made of palm fibre, very tightly drawn together and bound 
with string. It is worn above tho buttocks. Mon alone hunt bonds, women alone 
wear tnils, consequently there aro no tailed head-hunters at all. 

In tho part dealing with religion, Major Tremenrno finds it difficult to explain 
the native idea that the soul is couuectcd with breath and shadow, and that it leaves 
the body of tho sleeper ; for does tho sleeper not broatlie ? I suggest that the soul 
is independent from the wandering “shadowy self,” corresponding to the Egyptian 
Ka, which occurs generally in the boliefs of West African negroes. 

The author gives interesting information concerning tlie tribes he lias visile- 
and constantly mentions analogies with peoples from such distant parts of the world 
as Borneo, Fiji, &c. Ho makes a spirited defence of the native customs, pointing 
out that if many of them seem strange to us the black man can justly laugh at 
many of the superstitions still openly practised by civilised peoples, such as touching 
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wood, throwing salt ovor one’s shoulder, &c. Ho advocates the preservation of native 
institutions, unless thoy be harmful or unjust. 

The book is well got up, but the photographs which illustrate it leave much to 
be desired. E. T. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The following correspondence has passed in connection with the schome 
for the establishment of an Oriental Research Institute in India :— 



Royal Anthropological Institute, 

50, Groat Russell Street, London, W.C. 

18th April 1913. 

Mv Lord,—T he attention of the Council of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
has been drawn to the statement in the Educational Supplement of The Times , under 
date of the 1st April 1913, to the otfect that the exhaustive resolution which appoarod 
in the Gazette of India on the 22nd February promises special attention to the 
subject of Oriental studies, especially a schomo which has been put forward for 
establishing an Oriental Research Institute. • In this connection my Council havo 
carefully considered the interesting and valuable roports of the Conference of Orien¬ 
talists held at Simla in July 1911, -and of the Treasury Committee which was 
appointed in 1907 to consider and report on tho organisation of Oriental studios in 
London. 

My Council dosire to support strongly tho proposals mndo by the Conforcoco of 
Orientalists in 1911, for tho ostablishmont in India of an Oriental Rosoarch Institute, 
and to submit tho following considerations in regard to somo of tho dotails of tho 
schomo laid before tho Gorornmont of India. • 

In tho first placo, wo havo to reprosont that Anthropology—not in tho restricted 
sonso of physical anthropology alone, but in tho broader significance of tho scionco 
of tho ovolution of human culture and social organisation—should be an integral 
feature of tho studios of tho Oriontol Research Institute. My Council dosire to offer 
to tho Government of India through your Lordship thoir best service and assistance 
in promoting this department of tho work of the Oriontal Research Institute, and to 
refor in passing to the importance of anthropological study from an administrative or 
political point of viow, and to its beariugs on the difficult and peculiar probloms 
which confront tho Government of India at every turn. To discover, to discuss, 
and to docido the nature and origin of tho deep-seated differences of thought and 
montal perspoctivo botweeu Eastern and Western societies is a task of high import¬ 
ance and of great comploxity, which seems possible of achievement only by tho wide 
synthetic methods of modern anthropological science, by which the results won by 
workers in tho domnins of religion, archoology, history, art, linguistics, and sociology 
are unified, classified, and co-ordinated. As tho writings of men like Sir Herbert 
Risloy, sometimo President of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Sir Alfred Lynll, 
and Sir George Grierson, demonstrate beyond a doubt, a comprehensive examination 
of present-day Iudian conditions reveals the workiug of social ideas uud ideals which 
have their origin in a low lovol of culture. Among tho people of India to-day are 
preserved beliefs, customs, and institutions which testify to the intimacy of tho 
relations between the higher and the lower forms of culture, and to tho special 
importance of India as a field for anthropological research. 

Upon scientific grounds, too, we urge that a wide view be taken of the scope 
of Orientul Research. Indian culture is not isolated from other cultures. India is a 
part, an important part, but still a part of a larger whole. The culture of India is 
marked by a complexity which is due to contact with alion cultures. Its peoples 
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are of various origin. The affinities of Indian languages link them with families of 
speech extending far beyond the Indian Peninsula. While the intensive study of 
Indian problems is of great importance, their true value and their relations with 
other phases of culture, can be ascertained only by correlation with tho results of 
general anthropological investigation. 

We do not seek to minimise or in any way to disparage the importance of 
studios in the great classical languages and literatures of India when wo venture to 
emphasize the necessity for developing simultaneously tho systematic study of 
modern Indian vernaculars, whether they are derived from classical archetypes or 
are related to other families of speech. Wo recognise gratefully that much has been 
done, much is being done in this direction, by Indian tcholars, but there are still 
large gaps in our knowledge. 

Since the principal object of the proposed Oriental Institute is to offer facilities 
both to Indian and Enropcnn students and scholars for research in the higher 
branches of Oriental Studios, wo trust very earnestly that selected and duly qualified 
officers of tho Indian Services, Civil and Military, will bo encouraged, by moans of 
special study leave, to conduct research at tho Institute in India, and that in tho 
same way facilities for rosearch will ho provided for both classes of studouta at tho 
Institute which wo hope will at no distant date bo established in London. 

My Council observe that it is suggested that tho Oriental Institute should bo 
closely associated with tho learned societies, the Universities, and with the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Wo urge that, to comploto this important pluiHO of tho organisation 
of the intellectual resources of tho Empire, the Oriental Research Institute should at 
tho samo timo bo brought into close relations with tho lournod sociotios and tho 
Universities in England, and in particular with tho Oriental Institute to he founded 
in London. Wo suggest, thoroforo, that it is advantageous to appoint an Advisory 
Committee composed of representatives of tho India Office, of loarned sociotios such 
as tho Royal Asiatic Society, and tho Royal Anthropological Institute, and of the 
Universities whore Oriental studios are systematically prosecuted. It would bo tbo 
duty of tho Committoo to promote tho co-oporntion of learned sociotios with tho two 
Oriental Institutes, to report and lulviso on matorinl collected and published by tbo 
Indian Research Institute, to suggost linos and mothods of enquiry, ami to fucilitato 
collaboration betwoon students and invostigators in India, and scholars in Eugland. 

In conclusion, I am to exproas the onrnost hope of my Council that your 
Lordship will be pleasod to take such moasurcs us may bo found expedient in order 
to secure completo unity and harmony of action between tbo several bodies onguged 
in promoting Oriental research in this country and in India, and to convoy their 
desire to render every assistance thoy can for this end. 

I am, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s obedient Servant, 

T. C. H 0 D 8 OK, Hon. Sec. 

The Right Hon. tho Secretary of State for India, 

India Office, Whitehall, S.W. 


India Office, Whitehall, Londotn S.W. 
29th May, 1913. 

Sir—I am directed by the Secretary of State for India in Council to acknow¬ 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 18th April regarding the scheme for the 
establishment of an Oriental Research Institute iu Iudia. His Lordship is fully 
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alive to the importance of anthropological research, and desires to thank the Council 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute for their offer of assistance, which ho is 
conveying to tho Government of India. But it would at prosent be premature to 
discuss the exact scope of tho proposed Research Institute in India, as will be 
understood from the enclosed extract from the Resolution on Educational Policy 
published by tho Government of India on tho 21st February last. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

The Honorary Secretary, Ei>. Montagu. 

Royal Anthropological Institute, 

50, Great Russell Street, W.C. 

Copy Extract Resolution on Educational Policy Published by the 
G oVF.nNHF.NT OF INDIA, DATED 2l8T FEBRUARY 1913. 

Oriental Studies. 

58. Tho Government of India attach great importance to the cultivation and 
improvement of Oriental studios. There is increasing intorost throughout India in 
her anciont civilisation, and it is necessary to investigate that civilisation with tho 
help of tho medium of Wostoru methods of research, and in relation to modern Ideas. 
A conference of distinguished Orientalists held at Simla in July 1911, recoinmcndod 
tho establishment of a Central Rosoarch Institute on linos somewhat similar to those 
of L'jfcoole Fran^ais d’Extrfimo Oriont at Hanoi. Tho question was discussed whether 
research could officioutly bo carriod on at the existing Universities; and tho opinion 
predominated that it would bo difficult to crcato tho appropriate atmosphere of 
Oriental study in those Universities ns at present constituted, that it was dosirablo 
to have in one institution scholars working on different bronchos of tho kindred 
subjects which compriso Oriontalin, and that for reasons of economy it was preferable 
to start with ono institute well-equipped, and possessing a first-class library. Tho 
Government of India aro inclined to adopt thin viow, and to agroo with tho Conforonco 
that the Central Institute should not bo isolated, that it should bo open to students 
from all parts of India, and that it should, as fur as possible, combine its activities 
with those of the Universities of India and difforont scats of learning. Tho object 
of tho Institute, ns apart from research, is to provide Indians highly trained in original 
work, who will enable schools of Indian history and archaeology to bo founded 
hereafter, prepnro catalogues raisonnfs of manuscripts, devolop museums, and build 
up rosearch in Universities and Colloges of the different provinces. Another object 
is to attract in the course of time pandits and maulvis of eminence to the Institute, 
and so to promote an interchange of the higher scholarship of both the old and tho 
now’ school of Orientalists throughout India. But beforo formulating a definite scheme 
tho Governor-General in Council desires to consult Local Governments. 


Mr. J. Edok-Partington writes as follows “In a ‘Koto on certain Obsolete gl 
“ ‘Utensils in England,’ which appeared in Man, 1913, 18, I illustrated in Ut 
1 Fig. 2, No. 17, a utensil tho use of which I wus ignorant. I have lately received 
• a letter from Mrs. Westley, in which she says that this particular uteusil was 
‘ for roasting small game-birds, which wero hung round on tho various hooks, and 
‘ 1,10 w,l °le turned by tho brass meat-jack (No. 13) ; a larger bird was hung, if 
‘ uecessary, from the middle hook. I have seen this in use in my father’s house 
4 ‘for many years.’” 


Printed by Etbe and Spottiswcgdk, Ltd., His Majesty’s Printers, East Harding Street, E.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Peru: Religion. With Plate H. Joycs. 

The Clan-Ancestor in Animal Form as depicted on Ancient jJC 
Pottery of the Peruvian Coast. By T. A. Joyce , M.A. 03 

Remnrkably little is known from literary sources concerning the manners and 
customs of the early inhabitants of the Peruvian coast. The archicologioal remains 
from this district, however, far outnumber those from any other region of South 
America, and those relating to a period some centuries before the Inca conquest of 
the coast belong to a very high order of craftsmanship. This is particularly the case 
with the pottery, and the habit of delineating in moulded or painted form the men 


and women of the time with their dress and ornaments enables us to reconstruct to a 
certain extent the local ethnography. The most advanced pottery, to speak artistically, 
falls into two groups, associated respectively with the district of Truxillo and the 
valley of Nasca. The two schools show many similarities, and were, I believe, con¬ 
temporary, but striking differences oxist. The Truxillo potter excelled in modelling, 
and his painting, though free and bold, was in monochrome. At Nasca moulded ware 
was rare, ami the decoration, though loss free and more conventionalisod than at 
Truxillo, had developed in the direction of oolonr. The colours (in slip) aro rioh 
and varied, and include, bosidos black and whito, rod, pink, orango, yellow, buff, 
and grey. The tondonoy of tho Nasoa potter to convontionaliso renders somo of the 
dosigns difficult to understand, but tho underlying connection with tlie Truxillo school 
enables us in somo cases to fathom his meaning, as tho following small point will 
show. In a series of thirty-four Nasca vasos recontly acquirod by tho British 
Museum, three illustrate the personage shown in Fig. 1. This figure requires a little 
explanation. Tho first tning that strikos tho oyo is a largo fuco wearing a mouth- 
mask and a turbau-liko hoaddress furnished in front with a small foco. Loss obvious 
aro two profile faces facing upwards, plocod on either side at tho level of tho oyes. 
On each side of tho rnniu faco is a pendant oar-ornament, terminating in a face.* To 
the loft aro soon the two hands of tho porsonage dopictod, grasping a club, while to 
the right stands the l>ody, clad in a fringed tunic. Tho artist has exaggerated the 
dimensions of tho faco (as tho most important feature) boyond all proportion, and has 
boon forced by limitations of space to adopt this peculiar arrangement of body and 
limbs. Across the top of the body, and extending to tho right, is a kind of cloak 
with ongrailed edges, which give it a “ cntorpillary " oftbet; tho cloak terminates 
iu a head with projecting tonguo and two hands. This cloak is also somewhat 
exaggerated, being, as I hope to show, an important feature, and I would, in this 
connection, cnll attention to tho lino of connected dots down tho centro. Tho foot 
that this porsonage, with tho same attributes, is shown with very littlo variation on 


three out of a series of thirty-four vases, implies that he is at least a character of 


local importance. 


To turn now to tho Truxillo district, ono of tho most frequent designs on tho 
painted pots of that region is what I interpret as a ceremonial dance. In a collec¬ 
tion of 250 vasos from tho Chicamn Valley, presented by Mr. Van don Bcrgh to 
the British Museum, more than thirty pots bear this design, which, in ono of the 
finest specimens appears as Fig. 2. This figuro shows plainly tho headdress, con¬ 
sisting of the skin of a small cat-like animal, invariably worn by the dancers, as 
well as the. peculiar bifid objoot which they are inevitably represented as carrying. 
In Fig. 2 this object looks like a pair of shears, but in most cases (as in Plate H) 
the points bend over in the same or opposite directions, and suggest a plant with 
two shoots or leaves. In most cases tho dancers wear animal masks and dresses, and 
• This tendency to multiply faces is tjpical of Nasca art, and constitutes an important link 
with the mysterious monolith found at Chav in do Huantar, in the highlands far to tho north. 
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I have figured one such finely-executed scone in my South American Archaa\ogy\ 
Fig. 15, i>. 155 ; hut the most elaborate representation of this scene occurs on a 
vase, also one of the Van den Bcrgh collection, the design of which is shown 
on the accompanying Plate II. Owing to their conventional nature, the animals 
are not easy to identify. In row A, No. 1, and row C, No. 4, wo have a bird with 
a long hill, probably a humming-bird ; A, 2, and I), 2, are probably jaguars ; A, 3. 
may bo a hawk ; A, 4, is certainly a deer (tho peculiar tail, and the lolling tongue 
similar to that of the Mexican mazatl sign, enable us to identify it by comparison 
with othor Peruvian vases); A, 5, may be a lizard ; B, 1, doubtful ; B, 2, a butter¬ 
fly ; B, 3, a snako ; B, 4, a scorpion ; B, 5, and D, 3, condors; C, 1, a centipede ; 
C, 2, a wasp; C, 3, a pelican (also by comparison with other pots); D, I, a wild 
cat; and D, 4, a fox. 

It is to tho first figure in row C, the centipede, that I would call attention, ns 
affording an interpretation of tho figure on the Nasca vase. Apart from tho fact 
that tho body of tho animal is arranged in tho same position relative to tho human 
figure, wo have the realistic loga of tho Truxillo representation paralleled by the 
“ cuterpillnry ” projections of tho Nasca picture, tho uippors and hood in tho former 
by the fnco and hands of tho latter, tho cirolos marking the body-sogments in tho 
formor by tho row of conucctod dots in tho latter. I would suggost, therefore, that 
tho Nasca vase represents a human fignro in contipcdo dress. 

Beforo considering the meaning of tho costumo, I should like to trace shortly 
tho contipcdo motivo in Nasca' art; tho illustrations which follow are taken from 



Fio. 8.—FIOUHK OF CBNTIPKDB : FROM AN ANCIENT VASE, NASCA VALLEY, PKUU. 


tho small series of thirty-four vases mentioned above, a fact which emphasizes tho 
importance of this animal in tho Nasca valley. Fig. 3 shows the contipcdo nlono, 
utilised as a siuglo band round a bonker-slmped vase. Fig. 4 gives the body of tho 
animal forming an endless ornnmcntal band in conjunction with human faces ; in this 
representation the legs have l*con elaborated, but tho row of connected dots down 
the centre of tho body persists. In Fig. 5, again wo have the body as an endless 
band, in connection with tho figures of mice; here it is so conventionalised as to 
render recognition difficult when taken by itsolf, but in connection with tho former 
figures I think its identity is beyond doubt. 

As I have said above, we know practically nothing of the customs and beliefs 
of tho coast peoples, but it is fair to argue by analogy from what wo know of the 
inlanders, for this reason. It is obvious, to one who has-studied the archeology of 
South America that tho cultured peoples of tho Andes and west coast possessed a. 
common psychology which manifested itsolf in social systems, religions, and art, which 
were elosoly akin. Without this kinship, indeed, tho rapidity and permanonco of the. 
Iucu conquest were, considering tho geographical conditions, unthinkable. The Inca, 
imposed sun-worship, it is true, but were satisfied that offerings should bo made to 
Iheir own god at stated festivals; for tho rest the subject tribes were allowed to 
worship their own deities, and the latter were even allowed to participate in the 
great sun-festivals at the capital. Beyond a mere ceremonial admission of the priority : 
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Fra. 4.- OENTIPRDK MOTIVE : FROM AX AXCII 
XASOA YALLEY, PERU. 


IT VASE, 


of the sun as a deity nothing was expected of the vassals, and in the mind of the 
ordinary nativo the local huaca exercised far greater control over his everyday actions 
and fortunes. One of the most important sides of the Peruvian religion everywhere 

was the worship of the an¬ 
cestor of the clan ( ayllu ), 
and an equally important 
feature of the mytho¬ 
logy was the teudency 
for these minor deities 
to assume animal shape. 
In fact in many of the 
legends, as in the legends 
of British Columbia, the 
human and animal aspects 
of the mythological indi¬ 
vidual are impossible to 
distinguish. The clan 
was an important ele¬ 
ment in tho Poruvian 
social system, at any 
rate throughout the high¬ 
lands ; thero is ovidonco 
that tho clans wero segre¬ 
gated in differout qunrtors 
of important cities, such 
as at Cuzco, and tho arrangement of the coastal buildings into distinct wards, each 
surrounded by its own wall, which is so noticeable at Truxillo, suggests that a 
similar system prevailed on the seaboard. According to a widespread creation-myth 
(I quote from Molina, 
whose account is espe¬ 
cially full), "in Tia- 
“ huanaco tho Creator 
“ began to raise up 
“ the pooplo and na- 
44 tions that are in 
“ that rogion, making 
“ one of each nation 
“ of clay, and paint- 
“ ing the dresses that 
44 oach one was to 
44 wear. ... He 
44 gave life and soul 
44 to each one . . . 

44 and ordered that 
44 they should pass 
“ under the earth. 

44 Thence each nation 
44 came up in the 
44 places to which he 

“ ordered them to go. Thus they say that some issued from caves, others from 
44 hills, others from fountains, others from the trunks of trees. . . . Thus each 
44 nation uses the dress with which they invest their huaca ; and they say that tho 
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“ first that was born from that place was there turned into stones, others say that 
“ the first of their lineages ( ayllu ) were turned into falcons, condors, and other 
“ animals and birds. Hence the huaca they use and worship are in different 
“ shapes.” 

As supplementary to the above may be mentioned the statement of Arriaga, 
that in a certain village the discovery was made of a stone figuro of a falcon 
supported on a silver plate and surrounded by four human mummies richly dressed. 
The falcon was said to be the huaca of the ayllu, and the mummies were stated to 
be those of its sons, the progenitors of the ayllu; as such they were objects of 
local worship. 

A passage from Garcilasso de la Vcsga, himself of Inca descent, taken with the 
above, will, I think, explain the use of animal costumes. He is writing of the great 
feast of the Snn, Yntip Ilaymi , at Cusco, ami of the part played therein by the 
vassal tribes : “ The Caracas (local chiefs) camo in all tho splendour they could 
*• afford. Some wore dresses adorned with bezants of gold and silver, with the samo 
“ fastened as a circlet round their headdresses. Others camo in a costume neither 
“ more nor less than that in which Hercules is painted, wrapped in tho skins of 
“ lions with the heads fixed over their own. These were the Indians who claimed 
“ descent from a lion. Others came attired in the fashion that they paint their 
“ angels, with great wings of the bird they call cuntur (condor). . . . Theso 
* aro tho Indians who declare that they are descended from a cuntur. Tho Yuncn 
“ (coast-dwellers) camo attired in tho most hideous masks that can bo imagined, and 
“ they appeared at the feasts making all sorts of grimaces. . . 

. One feature of these animal dresses deserves mention, viz., that they constituted 
almost the only kind of personal property known under tho communistic system 
which prevailed, at least under tho Inca regime, in rent. Tho personal fotishes 
belonging to a man wore buried with him, but tho family fetishes ( ccnopa ) and tho 
drosses worn in tho festivals held in honour of tho huaca , which must almost certainly 
bo identified with these animal costumes, were inherited by tho oldest son. In this 
respect thoy correspond to the animal masks and other insignia conucctod with tho 
winter ceremonials of the tribes of the west ebast of North America, though horo 
inheritance is frequently—indeed, more frequently—in tho femalo lino. 

Tho points which I wish to emphasize in the above short paper may bo summa¬ 
rised as follows. The importance of the cult of tho cian-ancoetor throughout 1’oru; 
tho identification of the dance scene with animal costumes, so common in early coastal 
pottery, with ceromonios commemorating tho huaca of tho various ayllu ; aud the 
importance of the centipede as a local huaca in the valley of Nasca. 

T. A. JOYCE. 


Sociology: India. Hodson. 

Birth Mark* as a Tost of Race. By T. C. Hodson. 00 

The Indian Government has takcu advantage of the recent Census opera- UU 
lions to order enquiries into the prevalence of blue patches on the lower sacral rogion 
of infants, which Herr Bnelz believes are found exclusively amongst persons of 
Mongolian race. The anthropometric data, examined in 1901 by and under the 
direction of the late Sir Herl>ert Risley, showed that there is a Mongoloid element 
in the population of the delta of the Ganges and its tributaries from the confines of 
Bihar to the Bay of Bengal, from the Himalayas on the north and the province of 
Assam on tho east down to Orissa, with tho hilly country of Cbota Nagpur and 
Western Bengal as a western limit. On the northern and eastern frontier India 
marches with the great Mongolian region, but the intervention of tho great physical 
barrier of the Himalavas offers an impassable obstacle to the southward extension of 
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the Mongolian races. (Census of India, VoL I., 1901, pages 504 and 505.) The 
• Census Reports for 1911, which have been published, give some remarkable results of 
the investigations then made into the Mongoloid patch theory. In Assam (Report, 
page 127), Mr. McSwiney comes to the conclusion that blue spots are fairly common 
. amongst all classes in Assam. They are found sporadically among Hindus and 
Mohammedans, and are said not to be very prevalent among Nagas or Mnnipuris, 
whose languages are, of course, Tibeto-Burman. People were not ready to give 
information, which is not surprising. In Burma the reports indicate that among the 
indigenous races of the provinco (Burmese, Karens, Taungthua, Chins, Kachins, Shans, 
Takings, Danus, Inthas, Tnungyos) and their *ub-tril»es the existence of a coloured 
patch of irregular shapo in the lower sacral region is almost, if not quite, universal. 

The colour is gouerally dark blue, but variation* in colour from dark brown and dull 
roddish to pink have been observed. Between 80 and 90 per cent, would represent 
tho number of babies born with the marks. (Burma Census Report, 1911, page 285.) 

Tho United Provinces Report is also interesting. The marks have been found in 
persons so ethnically -different as Bengali Bnthmaus and Hazara Patbons. It is 
commonest in Almora, Naim Tal, and South Mirzapur, whero the tribes are aboriginal 
and of all costos, commonest among Tlianis, who have always been supposed to have 
an admixture of Mongoliau blood. (Report of tho Census of the United Provinces, 
pages 361 and 362.) Tho Tharn percentage is not high, 13-7, and in this province, 
especially in tho districts bordering on tho sub-IIimalayan tracts, furl her enquiries 
seom necessary. It is quito possible that both Bengali Brahmans and Hn/.ara Pathans 
havo como into contact with Mongolian stocks. Risley always held that the Mongoloid 
clomont in Bengal was largo. Tho Baroda Report gives purely negalivo results 
(page 243). In the Bombay Report (page 208) it is stated that observations were 
taken in several maternity hospitals, which gave the following data Hindus, 25 per 
cent, in Bombay, and seventeen out of nineteen in Ahmcdahad. Goaneso nearly 20 per 
cent. Tho inference is drawn that Dr. Baelz is incorrect in thinking that tins pigmentation 
is confined exclusively to Mongolians, though he may bo correct in concluding that it is 
universal among those races. The witty author of the Madras Census Report observes 
that traco of Mongolian descent afforded by blue markings on tho hinder parts of , 
children was a subject proposed for enquiry. Tho matter is one for expert knowledge ff 
and opportunity, and, unfortunately, tho quest failed to stir the imagination of tho 
Madras doctors. Among the Gadaba* of Jeyporc were noted some Mongolian traits, 
but observation, as may be seen, was made a frontc rather thau d posteriori (page 172). 

Tho subject does not seem to have received attention in Mysore and Cochin, perhaps 
Itocauso it was deemed unnecessary to add to the many troubles of Census operations in 
areas where no one has ever yet believed the Mongolian element to bo present. If this 
is tire true explanation it is unfortunate, because the Bombay evidence seems to warrant 
the inference which has been drawn from it, and if it were ascertained that in other 
distinctly non-Mongoloid areas these interesting blue patches were found on infants, 
either the theory that they are indicators of race would need modification or we should 
have to admit that the Mongoloid element in the Indian population is more widespread 
than other data permit us to believe. 

In tho Punjab the enquiries were well managed and have elicited valuable 
information. “ Mr. Coldstream, Assistant Commissioner, Kulln, reports that the blue 
spot is a well known phenomenon in Lahul and is found equally in pure Tibetans, 

“ in a mixture of Tibetans and Labulis, and in pure Labtili children. The mark, 

“ he says, is not universal, and he quotes a local belief that if a pregnant woman 
“ steps over a frying-pau or a hand-mill, her child is bom with the blue mark.” 
Another informant adds the saying that if a pregnant woman steps over the saucepan 
her child gets the mark. To the same authority, a Gurkha, noted as an intelligent 
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man, remarked that “if a man in Lis lost birth had been an ibex which was hit 
“ by a bullet, then he will have a blue spot in this birth in that part of the body 
“ which was hit by the bullet.” Enquiries wero mado in Lahore of a midwife who 
had observed 174 cases of children with blue ]>atches. Most children of the Hindus 
and Mohammedans alike have these patches on them. She ascribed it to the placenta, 
and the Health Officer came to the conclusion that these patches arc due to tho 
effect of pressure on the back of the child, due to the method of native women tying 
their skirts about the level of the umbilicus. There is usually a knot in front, and 
this may at times change its position. This presses against the back of the child 
in utoro, and is liable to make the part pressed on unduly congested and pigmented. 
Tho lady doctor of the Amritsar Municipal Female Hospital says that two or three 
children—not Mongolian—in every hundred have these patches. The Census Super¬ 
intendent observes that his own enquiries show that a blho patch of a regular shapo 
and of varying size is a very common phenomenon in tho province, particularly 
among tho lower classes. The reason ascribed by the intelligent mid wives is this. 
If the child is not covered up immediately on birth, the placenta usually drops on 
its back, just above the buttocks, and this coutact produces a blue patch, which lasts 
for a long or a short period Accordiug to the length of time for which tho placenta 
remains touching the body of the child. 10,410 children were examined, of whom 
1,807, or 17 per cent., had bln© patches, but not one of them was a Mongolian. In 
Iloshiarpur, where tho castes of the children woro recorded, it was found that tho 
putches wore found principally among tho lower castes, but oven then tho percentages 
are low, in no case exceeding tho general average for the whole proviuco. (Punjab 
Census Roporl, 1911, pp. 442-3.) 

On Car Nicobar Island a number of children wore examined by the Cousus Super¬ 
intendent. Omitting those whoso age was uncertain, out of thirty-fivo no loss than 
thirty had the mark. (Andaman and Nicobar Islands Census Report, 1911, p. 119.) 
The subject is not referred to so far as I bavo been uble to see in the Census 
Reports from the Central India Agency or for tho North-West Frontier Proviuco. 

The final views of the Census authorities on this topic will be of interest, and 
it may not be out of place to add the remark that the thorough investigations which- 
have been mado by the orders of tho Indian Government into terms of relationship 
at the instance of Dr. Rivers ought, when finally available, to yield very important 
sociological results. T. C. IIODSON. 

Japan: Folklore. Hildburgrh. 

Some Japanese Charms connected with the Preparation and Cy 
Consumption of Food, fty H r . L. Hildburgh. 

Preparation of Food .—Tlie following charms appear to l*e purely empirical, or 
to include some apparently entirely irrational clement in a rational setting :— 

To remove bitterness from a cucumber, cut a piece from one end, and then, with 
a circular motion, rub the two cut surfaces together a few times. 

To cause potatoes which are likely to bo hard after cooking to becomo soft in 
tho boiling, slice them beforehand with a knife held in the left hand. 

In cooking a daikon (a kind of large radish), to cause it to Income sweet and 
delicious, pour upon it of water one cupful (and no more) from tho rice-cup of the 
head of the household. 

The following charms appear to have a more or less rational basis which lias 
becomo warped :— % 

To cause rice to cook evenly and well, set a small tub of water upon the wooden 
lid of tbe rice-kettle; probably the original idea was merely to keep d6wn the lid so 
as to hold the steam in. 
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In cooking dried fish, to cause the bones to soften place the kettle, after boiling, 
upon the ground (it is the contact with the earth which is tho essential part of the 
charm) to cool; then, after seasoning and boiling agaiD, allow the kettle finally to 
cool upon the ground. 

To make spoiled sakt$ good and to bring back its lost colour, write the name 
Kanzcon (».e., Kicannon, the powerful “Goddess of Mercy”), within three concentric 
circles upon a piece of paper, and drop this paper into the liquor; or, according to 
another form of tho same recipe given elsewhere, write upon the paper Kanzcon 
Bosatsu within a sort of cartouche, followed by a certain set of words. Here tho 
belief in Kwannon’s power has, to the performer, the value of an actual physical 
fact. 

The following recipes, although given as majinai, appear to have no magical 
element:— • 

To cure soy which has become mouldy or otherwise spoilt, place a cloth contaiuing 
a little dry mustard in the soy. 

To cause azuki beans to cook ovenly, place a narrow piece of bamboo-skin tied 
in a knot with them during the boiling. (This probably merely serves to help to 
kocp tho beans in motion.) 

To hasten the clearing of sand from shell-fish taken from the sea, by the usual 
process of placing them in fresh water for some time before cooking, put u knifo (or 
any other iron object) into the fresh water with them. 

Consumption of Food. — To remove a fish-bone stuck in tho throat, stroke the 
throat outside with a pieco of ivory. The only explanation I have heard for tho 
selection of ivory in particular for this purpose is that it is smooth and soft. Tho 
words U no nodo, “Cormorant’s throat,” if repeated during the strokiug add to 
tho efficacy; the cormorant is referred to becauso of its ability to swallow easily the 
whole of its fish-food. Somo people (although comparatively fow, I think), consider 
that eating with ivory chopsticks will prevent bones from catching in tho throat.. 

To remove a fish-bone from the throat, write a certain charm with ink in a 
sak£-cup, dissolve tho ink iu water, and drink tho water. Or, write a certain charm 
upon the loft hand, and then, pretending that the band is a cupful of liquid, put it to 
the lips three timos as if drinking. Or, drink in water one of the Sanskrit characters 
taken from ono of the printed paper charms (a special kind to which many magical 
virtues are attributed) sold at the Soitengn shrine and its branches. 

To oure choking by food (oommonly caused by the hasty consumption of soft 
food, especially rice), turn the head first to one side and try then to touch tho 
shoulder with the tongue, then to the other side and try to touch the other shoulder. 
[This procedure appears to be based upon physical rather than magical principles.] 

To cure choking by food, mako a grimace at the strip of plaster running round 
the upper part of tho walls of the room ; or, if one happens to be out of doors, at 
the plaster coaling the walls of a house. 

To prevent choking at meals by a person especially subject to it, there is a 
vory interesting charm in use at Tokyo, and in the district about there, consisting 
of a pair of small clay pigeons, to be placed before the person at each meal, and to 
each of which a bit of the foods feared are offered by the person, with the 
chopsticks, just before he partakes of them.* 

There is a curious ceremony which is sometimes performed when a child reaches 
about the ago of four, which has for its object the securing of strong and healthy teeth 
for the child. It is called Tabezomc, the first eating, and the child is fed at the time 
with a little very soft rice. A table is set for the child, as if a meal is to be taken, 

• For a fuller description ot this charm, and the pretended and real explanations of its 
efficacy, ** “Japanese Household Magic,” in Trans. Jajmn Society (London). 1908. 
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but in the place of the fish commonly present at meals there are two blue stones, 
usually four to five inches long, wrapped round with white paper and tied with the 
red and gold cord used for fastening gifts. The motions of feeding these stones 
to the child, with chopsticks, as if they were actually fish, are then gone through. 
In order to secure purity the stones used are taken preferably from a river-bed, and, 
boforo bein" used, should be hung within the well of the house for nlwnit two months 
(the longer the better). After the ceremony the stones are generally kept for some 
years by tho parents.* 

To keep food from disagreeing with a person a maneki ncko (a child’s toy in 
tho form of a beckoning cat, to which other, entirely unrelated, magical virtues 
are assigned) kept near to the person is, I have been told, sometimes considered 
efficacious. 

To recognise whether a drink be or be not poisonous, look into tho cup 
containing it; if the face be not reflected from the surface the drink should bo 
regarded with suspicion. 

If food be eaten with chopsticks made of a certain kind of horn (indefinitely 
defined to mo, but almost certainly rhinoceros horn, to which similar properties 
havo long boon attributed by Oriental and Occidental peoples), any poison which 
may bo in it will be rendered harmless. 

* The following majinai, against poisoning by certain foods, appear to havo at 
least an oloment of reason in them. 

To avoid be poisoned by a melon, when finished eating of it, place tbroo small 
pinches of salt upon the tongue. 

To avoid being poisoned by prawns, bite ofT a little of the skin of tho tail of 
each, before eating it. W. L. HILDBURGIJ. 




Africa, West. Scott Macfle. 

A Yoruba Tattooer. By J. W. Scoli Macfic. . CQ 

In addition to cicatricial tribal marks many of the natives of Iiorin, Uil 
Northern Nigoria, havo designs tattooed on various parts of their bodies. Ono day 
(May 1912) a Yoruba tattooer 
visitod my compound, and, 
having displayed his skill by 
means of rough sketches on a 
piece of paper, was commis¬ 
sioned by my “boy" to tattoo 
his arm. Whilst he was thus 
on gaged I took tho photograph 
which accompanies this note 

(Fig. 1). 

Sealing himself on a stool, 
the tattooer gripped the arm of 
his subject with his left hand 
in such a way as to draw the 
skin tightly over the surface 
he was about to decorate, then, 
holding his knife between the 
thumb and the two first fingers Fio. L 

of his right hand, he slowly 

traced out the design by means of a close series of short slanting incisions that just 
penetrated through the epidermis. Every now and then he paused to dip his hand 
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into a bowl of water and to take >xp some powdered charcoal, which lie rubbed 
vigorously into the wounds with his thumb. The subject did not appear to suffer 
any pain during the operation. The knife, indeed, was exceedingly sharp, and the 
incisions were hut slightly deeper than those made in vaccination. A small amount 
of blood exuded from the wounds, but not sufficient to wash out the charconl. 

When the design was completed the arm was allowed to dry, and, finally, the 
whole area over which the tattooer had worked was smeared with a mixture of 
charcoal powder and oil extracted from palm kernels. This application 
was continued for some days, the ointment being used four times a day 
until the arm was healed. 

Tattoo marks imprinted in this manner appear as black lines on a 
slightly raised surface. They are, of course, quite inconspicuous against 
the dark background of the native’s skin, hut they are none the less 
popular. The commonest sites are the outer aspect of the upper arm, 
the sides of the neck, the flexor surface of the forearm, and tho face. 

The knife (Fig. 2), which was made out of a single piece of steel, 
was 7-5 mm. in length, and consisted of a twisted handle about 4 mm. 
long, and a thin, almost square, blade measuring 3 mm. across. The 
cutting odgo was indented in tho middle, that giving the blade two sharp anglos 
with which tho incisions wero made. J. W. SCOTT MACFIE. 
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Canada: Anthropology. Barbeau. 

Indian Tribe* of Canada. By C. M. Barbeau. PQ 

As the Anthropological Division of the Goological Survey of Canada has Du 
been entrusted by the Dominion Government with the study of the Canadian Indians, 
one may gain a fair insight into its aims and plans by noting the number of aboriginal 
peoples of Canada, and reviewing the data bearing upon their anthropology that have 
been recorded up to September 1912. 

In 1910, tho total of the aboriginal population of Cauada was estimated by tho 
Department of Indian Affairs at 110,000, 25,149 of whom wero located in British 
Columbia, 22,565 in Ontario, about 16,000 in the North Wost Territories, 11,874 in 
Quebec, 9,155 iu Alberta, 8,990 in Saskatchewan, and 12,908 in Manitoba, Yukon, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island. 

Although only 7,682 are explicitly referred to in the Census of tho Indian 
Affairs Department as Eskimos, it is more than likely that the number of Canadian 
Eskimos exceeds that figure. 

The Indians of the Eastern Woodlands—that is. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, nnd Ontario—fall into two highly ramified linguistic stocks : the Algonkin 
aud tho Iroquoian. The A Igonkin-speaking people are split up into several groups : 
tho Micmacs of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island (about 
4,500), the Nascopies of the interior of Labrador, the Malecites of New Brunswick 
and Quebec, the Montagnais of Northern Quebec, the Abeuakis and Algonquin 
proper of Quebec, the several thousand Pottawatomies. Delawares, Ottawns, and 
O jib way s of Ontario and Manitoba; and, finally, tho Eastern Crees of Northern 
Ontario and Quebec. The 11,000 Iroquoian-speaking people arc divided into two 
groups : the Hurons or Wyandots (barely 400 of whom are still to be found in 
Canada), and the Iroquois proper, that is, the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, 
Cayugas, Senecas, and Tuscaroras. 

The Plains Indians are represented in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta by 
over 1,000 Sarcces, Sioux, Assiniboioes, and about 2,400 Western Algonkins: the 
Blackfoot, Bloods, and Peigans. . 
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The 25,000 almrigines of British Colombia belong to several ethnic groups : 
7,230 arc described by the Census of 1910 as North West Coast Indians (Haidn, 
Tsimshian, Kwakiutl, and Nootka), and over 9,000 as Kalish of the Coast, and Interior 
of British Columbia. No less than 18,000 to 20,000 natives speaking various Atha¬ 
pascan dialects inhabit tbo Plateau of British Columbia, the Yukon district, and the 
Mackenzie River basin. These comparatively unknown Athapascan tribes aro tho 
Chilcotin, Babine, Carrier, TahlUn, Kutchin, Dog Ribs, CbiiHiwyan, Slaves, Beavers, 
Yollow Knives, and Louchoux. A considerable number of Western Crocs also inhabit 
the satno region. 

Tho miscellaneous literature bearing upon the Canadian Indians is prolific, and 
its bibliography—in course of preparation—olready covers about 2,000 items. The 
list of monographs drawn by experts and of other valuable ethnographic contribu¬ 
tions, however, is comparatively small, and hardly any trilw may boast of a fairly 
complete record of the various aspects of its anthropology. 

Let us survey, at a glanco, the ovideuce now at hand in tho respective fields of 
ethnography, physical anthropology, and archeology. Tho North West Coast tribes 
havo enjoyed a* privileged share iu tho attention of explorers and ethnographers, 
while their neighbours, the Athapascan of tho Plstcau and the Mackenzie Rivor basin 
havo boeu sadly neglected. Tho oarly explorer* and traders, British, Russian, and 
Spanish, have left many valuable and extensive descriptions of thoir oxporicncoa 
among tbo nativos of the Coast. Tho many chapters in Captain Cook’s Voyage 
Round the World aro still almost unsurpassed in quality; and no careful ethnologist 
should ignore tho largo body of data containod in the memoirs and journals of 
Monres, Dixon, Holmberg, Macfie, Poolo, Dean, Jcwitt, Sproat, Duncan and Maino, 
Swan, and others. 

About 1875, tho study of tho North West Coast trihos received a now stimulus 
through the sound researches of G. M. Dawson, of the Goological Survey of Canada. 
Soon after, tho British Association for the Advancement of Scionco, tho Bureau of 
Etiiuology, the United States National Museum, nnd later, tho Jcsup North Pacific 
Expedition, came forth with an imposing series of extensive publications due prin¬ 
cipally to tho successful investigations of Niblack, Boas, Hill Tout, Nwanton, Toil, 
and others. The ton or twelve report* to tho British Association, meant as a “recon¬ 
naissance ” nnd superficial survey of tho whole field, wore soon followed by tho more 
extensive and elaborate publications of the Jcsup Expedition, which complied with tbo 
ovident need of a more intonsivo study of each tribe. Imposing as may be this array 
of ethnographic materials, wo should not forgot that it is anything but ndequato, in 
most cases. So important tribes as tho Nootka, tho Tsimshian, the Bella Coola, tho 
Bella Bella, and mino of tho Const Snlinh tribe* havo been neglected on tho whole. 
Notwithstanding their iudcfatignblo mid fruitful efforts. Boas and Swanton havo not 
had tho opportunity of exhausting the ethnographic resources of tho Kwakiutl and 
tho Haidn, and, no doubt, an ample supply of new nnd interesting facts is still 
forthcoming. We know of but two list* of clans, tho geographical distribution of 
which has been traced through several Tlingit and 'ilaida villages, thoao by Dnwson 
and Swanton. Yet uothing short of a thorough mapping out of tho geographic 
distribution of the clans nnd crests, the census of their membership, u vast col¬ 
lection of individual names belonging to each clan, a large scries of instances 
illustrating the historical connection l>etwecn the myth of origin of powers, the 
manitou, the crest and the mask, the dramatic performance of the myth, and their 
definite association with a clan, family, or society, are essential for a thorough under¬ 
standing of the remarkable totemic institutions of the l'acifie Coast. Tho complex 
system of dual inheritance through either the father or the mother prevailing among 
tho Kwakiutl and the Nootha could only be solved by a fairly complete and 
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analytical study of what privileges devolve either through the father or the mother, 
and the circumstances of the interested parties. Mr. E. Sapir’s recent investigations 
among the Nootkas of Alberni allow him soundly to anticipate that their customs, in 
this respect, were far more rigid and restrictive than previous observers had supposed. 
Many of the most important rituals of the North West Coast tribes, as the “ first frnits” 
of thanksgiving, the fishing, the hunting and potlatch rituals have often been but 
incidentally mentioned, and we are aware of conspicuous lacupm in the collection of 
song records, photographs, and cthno-botanic materials. 

The many Athapascan tribes of the Plateau and Mackenzie have not been os 
fortunate, from an ethnographic standpoint, as their western neighbours, and the 
explorers, early missionaries, aud ethnographers have almost overlooked them. Father 
Moricc, Fathor Jett*, and Mr. Hill Tout, at this late day seem to be the pioneers in this 
vast field of research ; and so little is known of some of the northern tril>os that it 
is not yet easy to find a good c!a*sificatory list of the Athapascan or D*n6 of Alaska 
and the Yukon district, and of their dialects. 

The Arctic explorers for a long time in contact with the Eskimo, have left 
bulky documents of their miscellaneous observations, under the form, of memoirs and 
reports. The Greenland and Alaskan Eskimo have received the best share of the 
attention of anthropologists aud scientific bodies, Danish or American, while the 
Central Eskimo havo boon studied by several explorers, and more satisfactorily by 
Mr. Boas ; hardly anything is known of the Mackenzie Eskimo ; their technology 
ovon is vory inadequately represented in museums. 

It is not without surprise and regret that one realizes how little is known of 
the culture of the Eaateru tribes of Canada, notwithstanding their accessibility and 
their constant association, for centuries, with the white settlers. In a fow casos, for 
instanco that of the Beothuk of Newfoundland, thoy have vanished out of oxistouco 
without leaving any trace whatever. Tho well-known Hurons, estimated at 20,000 to 
30,000 by the early missionaries, are now represented by hot a fow hundred half-breeds, 
all but a few of whom are thoroughly ignorant of their native language and traditions. 
What do wo know of the numerous Montagnais of Northern Quobec ? The Nascopios 
of Labrador have as yet famished but a short report by L. M. Turner, aud but little of 
real value is to be found on the Micmacs, the Maieeites, the Abeuakis, tho Algonquin 
proper, the Ottawas, the Delawares, the Pottawatomiea, tho Misslssagas, and others. 
Tho Eastern Crees have been a trifle more fortunate, tho American Museum of Natural 
History having lately published a report basod upon tho observations of Mr. A. Skinner, 
collected in tho course of a trip. . . . Mauy of theso cultures havo now almost 
vanished, and but scanty vestiges of their past may still be recovered. 

Let us dwell s moment upon the Ojibways, the Iroquois and the Hurons. 
Although tho bibliography of the literature ou the Ojibways and the Iroquois embrace 
a good many titles, in the nature of articles, assays, historical sketches by some natives 
or occasional enthusiasts, and several technical reports, it may bo safely stated that but 
a small portion of their imposing .culture has yet been reduced into terms of documen¬ 
tary evidence. Copway, Schoolcraft, Hoffman, Jones, Miss Densmore, and others have 
published muoh of real value ou the heroic narratives, the myths and legeuds, the 
rituals, pictographs, language, and music of the Ojibways. These results, however, 
may be considered anything but exhaustive, as the Ojibways are numerous and 
scattered over a vast territory around the Great Lakes. 

The Five Nations of the Iroquois league are already well-known to anthropologists, 
through the works of Morgan, Hale, Hewitt, Mrs. Converse, Parker, Beauchamp, 
Erminnie A Smith, and Harrington. But, as in the case of the Ojibways, the field 
is still full of promise, and several specialists may still long be engaged at the fruitful 
study of this highly complex culture. As the observations of many of the beet-known 
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authorities on the Iroquois have lieou frequently confined U> those of the State of Now 
York, the 10,000 Canadian Iroquois should yield much new material. Taken altogether, 
many aspects of this culture are comparatively unknown in literature ; for instance, 
how many of their numerous aud extensive myths, legends, and heroic adventures have 
been written down in text form, as they should undoubtedly be ? IIow many of thoir 
several mutual feasts, of the thousands of ritual and lyric sougs, aud of the almost 
endless lists of totemic individual names belonging to each clan have yet liecn fully 
rocorded ? Mr. J. N. B. Hewitt, it is true, has taken down a large amount of 
texts, principally with Chief John Gibson, of Grand ltiver, Ontario; but it is to l>o 
regrotted that only a small portion of this valuable material has found its way to 
the publisher. 

Probably no Indian tribe, about 1650, had received so much attention in litoraturo 
os the Hnrous, of Ontario. Champluin’s memoirs, Saganl's history, and, first of all, 
the Jesuit Relations, constitute a precious mine of information, although far beneath tho 
requirements of modern othnology. Hardly anything has been addod siuco to these 
oarly data, and so littlo is known of the scattered remnants of that nation that 
Fathor Jones, thoir life-long historian, could state erroneously, in his voluminous 
Iluronia ., that tho Huron language has now been extinct for over fifty years, and tho 
rocent Handbook of North American Indians, summing up tho documentary ovidonce, 
could give but a very incorrect list of tho clans, including somo that havo never 
been known to oxist and omitting others still represented iu one section of the 
tribe. 

ArcliKological work aud research in the physical anthropology oi tho Canadian 
natives have, iu the past, made but littlo progross. Local archmological societies, os 
a matter of fact, have, at different times, boon orgauixod, and a number of amateurs 
have takon groat pains to disturb archaeological silos, indiscriminately gathering loads 
of relics, but all this with more detriment than real profit. Mr. Harlan I. Smith's 
work in British Columbia, for tho Jeaup Expoditiou, some pionocr work of Mr. Mont¬ 
gomery and Mr. Bryco in Manitoba, Urn investigations of C. F. TaclnJ, F. Hunter, 
and chiefly of Mr. David Boylo and his assistants, for the Provincial Museum of 
Toronto, constitute tho sum total of profitable contributions to the arclneological history 
of Canada. 

Bosidcs a number of musoum measurements on Eskimo skulls, tho only valuable 
accessions to the physical anthropology of the Canadian Indians arc tho anthropometric 
statistics of Mr. F. Boas on tho Kwakiutl, and a study on the Iroquoian skulls of tho 
Normal School Museum of Toronto by Mr. David Boylo. 

As the members of this Society romember woll, tho Resolution voted by the 
British Association at Winnipeg in 1909, and addressed to the Canadian Government, 
roceivcd immediate consideration ; and, as a rosult, au Anthropological Division was 
established in the Geological Survey in order to cope with tho urgent needs aud problems 
of Canadian anthropology as above described. 

Mr. Edward Sapir, of the University of Pennsylvania, was appointed, in tho 
summer of 1910, as chief of tho new Division, and iu January, 1911, Mr. C. M. Barbeau 
ns assistant. In tho following summer, Mr. Harlan I. Smith, of tho American Musoum 
of Natural History of New York, received au appointment as archaeologist; and it is 
anticipated that the position of physical anthropologist will soou be created in the 
Division. 

The appointment of this permanent staff is in conformity with the accepted 
view that the new section should constitute a unit subdivided into three branches, 
ethnological, archaeological, aud anthropological proper. 

Its functions consist iu the threefold activities of field research, museum, and 
locturo work. In carrying out a rather ambitious plau of field research, tho members 
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of tlio permanent staff are being assisted bj several anthropologists, temporarily 
engaged by the Division to carry ont some special lines of investigations. 

The nature of museum and office activities are, of course, bound to vary according 
to circumstances. It has been considered urgent, for obvious reasons, to proceed at 
once on the gradual preparation of a general and extensive bibliography of the 
literature ou Canadian ethnography and ethnology, arclwology and physical anthro¬ 
pology. A time-consuming task has been that of sorting according to tribes, with 
mention of the available data, the 7,000 or 8,000 ethnographic spocimeus, and a still 
larger arclueological collection, already in storage at the Museum, and intended for 
permanent exhibition in the spacious halls of tho new Victoria Memorial Museum. 
This valuable collection, originated about 1880 by G. M. Dawson, has sinco been 
considerably supplemented by the successive directors of the Geological Survey. Tho 
several thousand excellent specimens from the Pacific Coast, tho largest part of 
which has been assembled by Powell, Dawson, and C. F. Newoombc, with notablo 
additions duo to Boas, Hill Tout, and Aaronson, constitute ouo of tho l> 08 t Pacific 
Coast collections in existence. Somo 800 specimens collected years ago by Morcior 
illustrate very satisfactorily tho technology of the Alaskan Eskimos, while over 800 
objocts, for which tho Museum is indebted to Mr. A. P. Low aud Captain Comer, 
pertain to tho Labrador and Hudson Bay Eskimo. Tho other tribes of Canada, 
notably thoso of tho Eastern Woodlands, wero not at all represented at tho Museum, 
and but a small number of Salish, Athapascan, and Plains exhibits had been 
purchased. 

Since its inception, tho Anthropological Division, under tho able leadership of 
Mr. Sapir, has in oarnest assuraod the task of rounding up tho collection and of 
making it, as much as possible, illustrative of tho various aspects of tho technology 
and material culture of evory Canadian tribe. Over 1,500 ethnographic specimens 
havo, with this purpose, recently been acquired through tho initiative of tho membors 
of tho staff, or otherwise purchased. Tho Iroquois and Huron material, collocted 
mainly by Mr. Sapir. and Mr. Barbcau, now covers over 1,000 objocts. A uumbor 
of phonographic records of Indian songs and speech, snd of photographs, aro now 
in tho possession of tho Museum, and 700 or 800 ritual aud lyric Indian songs re¬ 
corded among tho Nootka, Thompson River, Tabltan, Huron, Cayuga, Ojibway, and 
Malccite tribes, exemplify quit© extensively soversd types of music, the analytical 
study of which is bound to bo interesting. 

With regard to museum arcbicological work, Mr. Smith, recently assisted by 
Mr. W. J. Wintomberg, of Toronto, has for several months been engaged ou sorting 
and preparing for exhibition the comparatively large archamlogical collection from 
British Columbia and Ontario, for many years in tho possession of the Museum. 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Wintomberg are uow engaged at some interesting arelueological 
research near Spenccrville, Ontario. , • 

Mr. F. II. S. Knowles, of Oxford University, has now been busy for several 
months on the Iroquois Reservation at Tuscarora, Ontario, in the interests of physical 
anthropology. His anthropometric survey of tho Iroquois is iutended as a preliminary 
8top towards the establishment of a permanent position of physical anthropologist in 
tho Anthropological Division, and as the first of a series of similar studies on other 
Canadian tribes. 

It may be added, as a last remark, that the ethnographic field work of tho 
permanent and temporary staff seem to have been pursued, so far, in fortunate circum¬ 
stances, and accompanied with very interesting results, later to be published as reports. 
Immediately after his appointment in the autumn of 1910, Mr. Sapir speut three 
months among the Nootka of Alberni Canal, Vancouver Island, studying the Nootka 
language and taking down mythological texts, together with notes on rituals, secret 
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societies, and laws of inheritance. As most of his time since has been consumed by 
administrative work, it is unfortunate that Mr. Sapir lias not yet. been ablo to resume 
bis Nootka researches which, it is hoped, he will bo able to do shortly. In the 
course of a flying trip over several Eastern Reservations, Mr. Sapir has, incidentally, 
had the opportunity of studying the phonetic systems of several Algonkin and Iroquois 
dialects. Mr. Barbean’s study of tho Ilurons of Loretto (Quebec), Amlordon (Ontario), 
and Wyandotte (Oklahoma), is uow complete after seven months field research during 
the summers of 1911 and 1912. The abundant materials, secured in the course of 
this investigation, represent extensively the various aspects of their ethnology. While 
in Oklahoma, Mr. Barbeau has also taken up tho study of several Cayuga rituals ami 
and feasts, especially with a view to understanding more fully the corresponding rituals 
of their kin and neighbours, the Wyandot* or Hurona. The two distinct sets of 
Wyandot and Cayuga ritual songs recorded on tho phonograph exceed 400 numliera 
or stanzas. On the occasion of the passage at Ottawa, in January 1912, of several 
Shuswap, Lillooct, aud Thompson River chiefs from British Columbia, Mr. B&rboau 
noted down, iu tho course of a fortnight, interesting information on the “visions,” 
“dreams," and the manitouH of the Thompson River Indians, with about thirty-five 
accompanying “ vision " and dancing songs, also recorded on the phonograph. Mr. A. A. 
Goldcnweisor and Mr. Paul Radin, of Columbia University, have joined tho Anthro¬ 
pological Division on tomi>orary engagement!. Mr. Goldcnweisor has undertaken 
with success a thorough study of tho social morphology aud religion of tho Iroquois 
of Ontario, especially from a “totemic" standpoint. Mr. Radin daring tho past few 
months has been at work on the Ojibway language, social organization and mythology, 
transcribing industriously a number of long mythological texts. Mr. Cyrus MacMillan, 
of McGill University, and Mr. W. H. Heckling have, during several months iu 1911-12, 
compiled data on the Micmac and Malccite folk-lore and other aspects of tho Now 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia aborigines. Mr. F. W. Waugh, of Toronto, is now 
pursuing with remarkable results a complete survey of tho technology, material culture, 
and cthno-botany of tho Iroquois of Ontario and Quebec. And Mr. Jamos A. Toil, 
from Spences Bridge, B.C., has agreed soon to extend his researches to some 
Atkapaacau tribes of tho Plateau of British Columbia for the benefit of tho Division. 

It is gratifying to note that tho members of both permanent and temporary staff 
reveal great enthusiasm and enorgy iu their respective fields, which scorns a fair oinon 
for tho ultimate prosperity ami success of the Anthropological Division. 

C. M. BARBEAU. 


America, South. 

The Putumayu, the 
Unwin. 

“A whole race of men," 


REVIEWS. 

Hardenburg. 

DeriPs Paradise. By W. E. Hanleuburg. Fisher yQ 
wrote Martius, “is wasting away before the eyes of 


“ tho world, and no power of philosophy or Christianity can arrest its proudly 
“ gloomy progress towards a certain and utter extinction. The present and future 
condition of this race of men is a monstrous and tragical drama, such as no fiction 
“ of the past ever yet presented to our contemplation.’' 

A few Amazouiau tribes, such ns the Mnsu and Chiquito, have settled down 
to an agricultural life, but the vast majority will continue to range over tho 
primeval forests os hunters or fishers until they are exterminated by “ civilisation." 
The greed for gold has been the cause of atrocious cruelties quite equal to religious 
intolerance or the fear of witchcraft. The natives of South America have suffered 
torture and death when unable to satisfy that greed, since the Spaniards first arrived. 
Yet there is a wide difference between the Conquistadores and the loathsome fiends 
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who recently committed those horrible atrocities on the Putumayu. At least the 
Couquistndoros wore heroic in their valour and their endurance, many wore influenced 
by religious motives ns well as by the thirst for riches, while some—more than is 
• generally believed—were humane and merciful. The Putumayu ruffian is the vilest 
conceivable type of humanity. 

Here was the greed for gold in an exceptionally horrible form, but those noblo 
Amazonian Indians have for oonturios been exposed to pillago and slavery in a loss 
monstrous form, and tribes are fast diminishing in numbers and disappearing. Wo 
may welcome the missionary boat now traversing the lowor reaches of some of the 
rivors, because it will onsure publicity, and the crimes can no longer bo conccalod. 
The curse of “ civilisation” will inovitablv enuso the extinction of the Amazonian 
tribes, yot it is very dosirablo that their free forest life should ho prolonged. Vast 
aroas of the regions over wliioh they wander nro flooded for so long that it will l»o 
centuries boforo they can bo used for cultivation. The danger of tho Indians lies in 
tho domand for indinrubW, and in their forced employment, a slnvory which loads 
to extermination, and vory rapidly. Tho Indians aro equal to thoir onomieB with 
anything liko tho same numbors, ovon with inferior wonpons, but they aro usually 
oapturod by surprise or treachery. 

In 1870 the present writer came to tho conclusion that it was necessary to bring 
tho indiarubbor-yiolding troos under cultivation. IIo also forosaw tho ill-troatmont 
of the Indians as tho domand increased ; and he hoped that successful cultivation 
might roduuo tho profit from tho wild trees. Ho introduced the throo kinds, I/evea, 
CastiUoa, and Manihot Gltiziovii iuto Coylon and Burma, but it was sovornl yours 
before planters took up tho cultivation in Coylou and tho Malay Peninsula, and it is 
to bo fonrod that it will l>o vory long before tho Amazon trade is aftbeted. Tho only 
hopo is in missionary effort, and in tho trado getting iuto tho hands of rospcctablo 
and humano advonturore, Thoro aro some oven now. 

Tho speoial rogion to which tho writer of tho book undor review rofers is tho 
basin of tho River Putumayu. This river and its tribuarios rise in tho mountains 
of Colombia. The Peruvians havo forcibly soizod tho rogion, but their title is not 
undisputed. This country was undoubtedly included in tho old Viceroyalty of New 
Granadn, to which the present Republic of Colombia succcodod. The boundaries of 
South American Ropublios have been settled in accordance with tho uli possidetis of 
1810. But it appoars that in that year tho Spanish Government drafted a decree by 
which tho basin of tho Putumayu and of some othor rivers north of tho Amazon woro 
handed ovor to the Viceroy of Peru. Tho Colombians maintain that this decree was 
never carried out, and was, therefore, invalid. Tho Peruvians, of courso, maintain its 
validity. Tho Colombians hold tho upper courses, whilo the Peruvians havo seized 
the navigable parts. It is a question which is admirably adapted for arbitration. 

Tho treatment of nutives ought to ho tho final tost. Tho tribo within tho country 
occupied by Colombia is called Cioni. Mr. Hardenburg gives a very interesting account 
of these Cioni. Tboy are treated with justice and indulgence, and aro peaceful and 
contented. It is a very different story in the region occupied by tho Peruvians ; a 
system of brigandage, torture, and murder prevailed. Tho once numerous tribes of 
Huitoto aiul Bora numbored over 30,000, bat they were split up into chyis and 
families and became an easy prey. The infamous invaders, armed with Winchester 
rifles, very soon reduced their uumhors from 30,000 to 10,000, and the hideous story 
related by Mr. Hardenburg, the truth of which is confirmed by Sir Roger Casement 
and his colleagues, has now been laid bare. 

The remedy is bard to find. Tho Governments whose subjects are deriving profits 
from this horrible system of forced labour are not likely to take active preventive 
steps. Intervention is not possible, and if it were it would not be adopted. Englai*! 
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ia the only country that has ever made sacrifices for the suppression of slavery. The 
only hope is in publicity, the measures which will prevent these atrocities from being 
committed secretly. We must wish all possible success to the steps already taken, 
with this end, by the Evangelical Union of South America. C. R. M. 


Religion. Harrison 

Themis. By J. E. Harrison. 

Miss Harrison has already done much to illuminate the origins of Greek # ■ 
religion, and in Themis she shows her wonted learning and ingenuity. Taking 
os her text the “Hymn of the Kouretes” found at Palaikastro in Crew, she leads us 
from the communal rites of savages, the world of mama aud magic, to the civilized 
realm of the Olympian deities. We see. first, the tribal rite, which knows no god, 
but seeks to promote fertility by magical means. Then the magic rite becomes 
vaguely theistic ; the tribe shrinks to a hand of initiates worshipping a spirit who is 
at first a mere projection of themselves, the Megistos Kouros of the Hymn. Then 
we watch this spirit assuming many forms, now animal, now human ; now an infant, 
now adult; now male, now female ; till at last he (or they, for the varieties become 
sterootypod ns individuals) is absorbed in the Olympian Pantheon of personal anthro¬ 
pomorphic duties. Here he survives in many shapes. Sometimes he preserves lint 
individuality, as Agathos Daimon. or Agathe Tyche ; sometimes he is almost, but 
not quite, transformed into a true Olympian, as in tbo case of Dionysus or Herakles ; 
sometimes he survives only as a bye-form of a greater god, as in Apollo Agu.ous ; 
sometimes ho degenerates into an attendant animal, or is discovered only in some 
curious piece of ritual. But under all disguises ho is distinguished by two cssoni.nl 
characteristics; he is not immortal, but periodically reincarnated, aud he is not the 
recipient of gift sacrifices, bnt is himself eaten sacramentally by Ins worshippers. 
Moreover, he is, owing to his origin, usually associated with a Ihiatot of divine 
attendants (once human), and is essentially associated with the production of fertility. 
But these latter features are often obscured. In developing this thesis, which is 
inevitably disfigured by so brief a summary, Miss Harrison has light to throw on 
every part of Greek Religion. There is hardly a god, or festival, or rite of any 
importance left untouched. 

It is a fascinating story, and in a measure carries conviction. " e can hardly 
doubt that some such rites as are described played a part in the formation of Greek 
religion and left manifest traces upon it. But when we come to particular applications, 
conviction wavers. We aro constantly inclined to sav, “ it may have boon so, 
rather than "it was." It is disquieting, in the first place, to find that our communal 
deity, or Euiaulos Daimon. is as ubiquitous as our old friend tbo Vegetation Spirit. 
And when wo come to the evidence this doubt is often strengthened. In a work 
that covers so much ground detailed discussion of evidence is doubtless impossible, 
but the use here made of it often appears at the least uncritical. W e have only 
space for one or two instances. The writer contends (pp. 72, 73) that Aratos 
(Power), as mentioned in Hesiod ( Theogoany,, 383), is the thunderbolt, and adduces 
in evidence two passages, one from Sophocles, which speaks of Zeus us “wielding 
“ the powers («pdr*) of the lightning,” and the other from the Roman Gornutu 
which speaks of the power “ which Zeus holds iu his right hand. It is obvious that 
neither of these passages proves that eporov to Hesiod, or any Greek, by itself suggested 
the thunderbolt. And the passage iu Hesiod is still less conclusive. In it we hear 
that Styx brought forth “Envy and Victory, Power (.pdror) and force. 
Harrison, quite reasonably, tells us that in Hesiod we have “ flot&am and jetsam 
“ of earlier ages, weltering up unawares from subconscious depths. But who 
without powers of divination can detect in a case like this the precious flotsam 
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from the later abstractions which surround it? And “ subconscious" memories 
like this figure somewhat frequently in the evidence, and provoke suspicion. For 
if an author, when his evidence is useful, can be made “ subconsciously ” to remember 
a primitive belief, and when it is inconvenient, can be dismissed as late and sophis¬ 
ticated, it is clear that we can prove anythiug. And again, two pages further on, 
when discussing the primitive idea of magic, we are given a definition of fiayua 
from the “Platonic” Alcibiadcs. But the magria there mentioned is definitely 
stated to bo the teaching of the Persiau Magi, aud it is obvious that no valid in¬ 
ference can be drawn from Zoroastrianism to the primitive conception of magic; 
though the word “magic” happens to be derived from payot. It is fair to say 
that here and elsewhere the writer has other and stronger evidence for her con¬ 
tentions, but the use of such evidence as this merely weakeus the case, and leaves 
the reader with a feeling of insecurity. One cannot help contrasting such methods 
with the cautious work of a scholar like Dr. Warde Fowler in his treatment of 
Roman roligion. 

And the student of classical literature will be struck by another point. He is 
constantly coming to statements that this or that rite or deity is “ only ” the primi¬ 
tive thing from which it is descended. The only possible reply to this statement is 
that it is fnlso. To say that Apollo Aguieus is the phallic pillar which ouce did 
duty as his imago is like sayiug that the Zeus of Phidias is the unshaped stone, 
which was ouce worshipped in his place. In the religion of classical times the primi¬ 
tive no doubt survives, hot it survives iu an alien world where most things are new 
aud of different origin. This Miss Harrison herself recognizes; iu fact, she often 
points the contrast. She has a personal animosity against the Olympians. She loves 
the “older and deeper things” of the primitive cults, and pours scorn on the Immortals 
who idle iu Olympus aud receive unearned gift sacrifices; unlike the primitive god, 
who is always busy reincarnating himself and being eaten by his worshippers. But 
in her desire to find the noble savage everywhere she often forgets the gap between 
him and the later Greek. That the later religion preserves many traces of the 
primitive no one nowadays will doubt. The knowledge of these is essential, and it 
is the great service of Miss Harrison that she calls our attention to them. But at 
best this knowledge does not carry us far. AH savages are much alike, but the 
Greeks of classical times are unique, and the problem of chief iutcrest, in religion as 
in other matters, is how the one was transformed into the other. Phrases such as 
those quoted are misleading, for they suggest, though perhaps unintentionally, that the 
problem is solved, when it is iu fact only raised. 

Another favourite phrase is open to similar objection. Such and such a thing, 
usually something primitive, is said to be the “ real ” meaning of a rite or myth. 
But, unless Miss Harrison is prepared to maintain the objective existence of the 
Greek deities, it is clear that they and tLeir rites at any given time are just what 
their worshippers believe them to be, and no more. What they once meant to other 
worshippers, though historically interesting, is irrelevant, unless it can be shown that 
it was still alive in men’s minds. To speak of “real” meanings, therefore, either 
implies confusion of thought or suggests an illegitimate inference. No doubt primitive 
beliefs were in some cases alive and real in later Greece, much more so than the literary 
tradition would suggest. Modern writers and Miss Harrison not least have shown us 
how one-sided and deceptive that tradition is. But it is most important to distinguish 
clearly between living beliefs aud practices not represented by literature, and mere 
“survivals ” clinging to the later religion, but virtually dead. This is no doubt difficult, 
but uuless we do it, Greek religion becomes a phantasmagoria in which everythiug is 
something else, or rather everything else at the same time. This is, in fact, some- 
whai the picture left upon the miud bv the book. 
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Il would be unfair to criticise particular applications of the theory, for the 
argument, being cumulative, cannot well lie summarized; but we may note its 
application to Tragedy nnd the Olympian Games, which arc treated in separate 
chapters by Dr. Murray and Mr. Cornford respectively. A leading part in the 
development of both institutions is assigned to the rites of the Eniautos Daimon. 
We may concede that they played a part, for nearly everything in Greek religion 
is of composite origin, but most readers will feel that the case is overstated. The 
evidence for the connection of athletic contests with funeral rites is so abundant, that 
it is bard to believe that the Games of Greece have no connection with the dead. 
And in anv case the argument contains something like the fallacy already noted. 
Even if it can be proved that Pelops and other “ heroes ” were originally not dead 
chiefs, but forms of the Euiautos Daimon , they were still “ heroes," i.e., a special 
class of dead men, to the historical Greek, and the games were therefore virtually 
held in honour of the dead. 

And in the Tragedy the argument is far from conclusive. It is significant that 
Dr. Murray has to look to Euripides for his closest parallel to the riles of the 
Euiautos Daimon. That Euripides of all men should have been “working under 
“ the spell of a set traditional form,” that he should have turned back to a tradition 
from which his predecessors had broken loose, is a startling suggestion from so 
eminent a scholar. Some of the parallels are close, we admit, but the fact that they 
are found in Enripides (except, of coarse, in the Baccha, which stands apart) is 
evidence against the interpretation put upon them. There is another, aud simpler, 
explanation of the phenomenon, but it would not commend itself to Dr. Murray. 
Nor, wo fear, will many l>e convinced by the ingenious attempt to remove an obvious 
difficulty, the fact that in Tragedy the peripeteia is from joy to sadness, while in 
the rites of the Daimon it is from sadness to joy. F. R. EARP. 


Anthropology. Haddon: Quiggin. 

History of Anthropology. By A. C. Haddou aud A. H. Quiggin. Walts 
& Co., 1910. Pp. v + 155. Is. not. 1 L 

This little book consists of a series of chapters on the chief topics of anthro¬ 
pology each treated chronologically. It would perhaps be more correctly described 
as a collection of material for a history rather than a history itself, as there is no 
attempt at a connected narrative, except in ihe two first chapters on the Pioneers 
and Systematises of Physical Anthropology which give an interesting account of 
the origin and rise of anthropological inquiry. 

The authors explain that the arrangement of subjects is based on a syllabus 
drawn up by the University of London, in which anthropology is divided into two 
main group’s—physical and cultural. The subdivisions under these heads form a 
galaxy of “ologies”; there are nearly a dozen of them, the only subject escaping 
being language, which figures as linguistic : one almost wonders why it did not come 
into line as phonology ! 

Following the two first chapters before mentioned are those on Anthropological 
Controversies, Antiquity of Man, Psychology, Classification and Distribution of Man. 
That only two short chapters should be devoted to such important subjects as 
archaeology and ethnology points to some lack of proportion, though it must lie 
admitted that the authors have managed to compress a large amount of information 
into a small space. Technology, Sociology, and Language each claim a chapte'r, and 
the last is entitled Cultural Classification and the Influence of Environment, in which 
the work of Gallatin, the Humboldts, Bodin, Buffon, Buckle, and Le Placy are 
quoted. 
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The time has, perhaps, not yet arrived when a really satisfactory history of 
anthropology in its broadest sense is possible. But when it does it may be surmised 
that such a history will rest on some broad evolutionary principle, by which the 
general progress of discovery and knowledge can be easily seen and grasped, and the 
exposition presented in a truly narrative form. 

The text is graced by portraits of Tylor, Blumenbach, Broca, Bastian, and 
Pritchard; one would have liked to have seen these balanced by a few pioneers of 
the New World. In fact the authors have hardly given the New World the attention 
it deserves iu a general review of the whole science of anthropology. 

A bibliography and nn index of authors are added. 

It is a pity the bibliography, so important and useful in a work of this kind, 
is not fuller and more equal. For instance, it contains no reference to such authors 
as Tylor, Huxley, Lubbock, Herbert Spencer, A. H. Keane, Topinard, Peschel, 
Nadaillac, although room is found for Grant Allen, A. B. Gomme, E. Clodd, and 
A. R. Wallace. 

The book is well printed on good paper and is well and tastefully bound. It is, 
in fact, a marvel of cheapness. E. A. PARKYN. 


Burgundy: Archeology. Ddchelette. 

La Collection Millon; Antiguites prehistoriques et Gallo-Ifomaincs. By "IQ 
Joseph Dcchelette, Correspondant de LTnstitut, avec la collaboration de MM. f V 
l’Abbd Parat, le Dr. Brukird, Pierre Bouillerot et C. Drioton. Librairie Paul 
Geuthnor, Paris, 1913. 

Archieologists are sometimes apt to abuse the collector as one who keeps for 
himself what should be accessible to the public in museums. They forget, however, 
that but for collectors many of the most interesting relics of antiquity would have 
disappeared, or would have reached our museums only to be labelled “provenance 
unknown.” Still the accumulation of a vast amount of important material in private 
collections has grave disadvantages, for though the owners of such treasures aro usually 
most hospitable to all real students, the investigator finds his work more than double 
what it would be were all important archteological “finds” exhibited in the 
neighbourhood of their discovery. 

One step the private collector may take to diminish the inconvenience inseparable 
from such private possession, and that is to issue to the public a full catalogue, well 
illustrated, of all his treasures. This has recently been done by M. Millon, who has 
an unrivalled collection of Burgundian objects, and perhaps his example will be 
followed by others similarly placed. 

M. Millon has spent a busy life, having occupied in succession several important 
administrative and judicial posts in Burgundy ; nevertheless he has found time to 
accumulate a vast collection of objects from the Paleolithic Age to the Roman Period 
and to conduct not a few explorations on Early Iron Age sites in the province to 
which he belongs. The catalogue under review -is really a dissertation upon the 
antiquities of this region as illustrated by the Millon Collection, and the thoroughness 
with which it has been done is not surprising when we find that it has been compiled 
under the editorship of M. Joseph Ddchelette. 

MM. l’Abl>6 Parat and le Doctenr Boulard have written the account of the Stono 
Ages, chiefly illustrated from implements found in the Foret d’Othe, while the Bronze 
Age has been treated by M. Pierre Bouillerot. The detailed descriptions of the excu- 
vatidhs of cemeteries of the Hallstadt and La T£nc Periods are, however, the most 
important, and these are by MM. Bouillerot, Dcchelette and Clement Drioton. 

It is impossible within the limits of a short review to deal with the vast array of 
facts produced, but the volume serves to emphasize the importance of Burgundy as 
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the first home in France of both types of Iron Age culture, as might have been expected 
from its nearness to the Belfort gap. Those who are dealing with the course of 
migrations through France, especially during the later phases of the Bronze Age and 
during the Early Iron Age, will find this work indispensable, and all archmologists 
should feel grateful to M. Millon for allowing his collection to bo so admirably 
•described. _HAROLD PEAKE. 

Africa, East: Linguistics. Westermann. 

The Shilluk People, their Language and Folklore. By Diedrich Wester- Tf 1 
tnann. 1912. 

This is probably the most important book that has appeared in recent years 
on the negroid inhabitants of the Sudan. It is, however, necessary to remember that 
it is. written by one of the first of African philologists as a serious contribution to 
African linguistics, and that in spite of the title that appears upon its cover, it does 
not deal, except incidentally, with the ethnology of the tribe. As a matter of fact 
an introduction of some forty pages is devoted to a general sketch of the history and 
mode of life of the Shilluk, the remarks on religion being the most valuable, while 
the account of the Fung included in this section, though brief, is the most important 
contribution to their history that has yet appeared. It has been necessary to lay 
some emphasis on the plan and purpose of the book, for when this is realised, the 
Toader ceases to he irritated by the fragmentary nature of the intensely interesting 
information with which the volume is loaded ; nay, he accepts it gratefully, wondering 
only that no attempt has been made to provide a thread of explanation upon which 
the' beads of fact given in the native texts, and their translations might have been 
strung. The first part of the book proper begins with a sketch map by Herr 
Bernhard Struck, showing the languages spoken by the tribes of the Sudan and the 
neighbouring parts of Uganda and British East Africa ; arrows indicate the probable 
mirations of the tribes speaking Shilluk dialects, which include Anuak, Jur, Dcmbo, 
Betanda, Ber (Beri), Gang, Nyifwa (Ja Luo), Lango, Aluru, Chopi, and perhaps 
Gaya (east shore of Lake Victoria Nyanza), and Jafulu (north-east of Lake Albert, 
Nyanza). A study of the phonetics of the language makes it clear that great 
importance is attached to tones, of which three are recognised, examples being giveu 
of words which are true homophones, and distinguished only by tone. Moreover, 
grammatical functions may be expressed by tone, singular and plural often being 
so denoted, while a high tone on the last syllable turns the nominative into the 
vocative. In spite of, or probably because of, these developments, homophones are 
not so common as in the West African languages. 

Shilluk is recognised as belonging to a clearly-defined family of African languages 
termed Nilotic and distinguished by the following characters 

(i.) Mute and fricative sounds are in some cases interchangeable, especially 

P (ih) Many, if not all, of the languages have interdental sounds (t d »). 

(iii.) The stem iu most cases has the form consonant, vowel, consonant. 

(iv.) Stems with a semi-vowel between the first consonant and the vowel are 
frequent. The stem vowel is often a diphthong. 

(v.) Probably intonation plays an important role in most of the languages of 

this family. „ .. , 

No doubt the Nilotic languages originally belonged to the “ Sudan family, and 
several traits in all these languages point to a common origin, though at the present 
time they can be divided into two great groups, viz., the Niloto-Sudamc and the 
Niloto-Hamitic, all of which show more or less pronounced signs of Hamitic influence. 
It is then, not surprising that no hard-and-fast line can be drawn between the two 
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groups, though in practice it does not seem difficult to allot any particular language 
to its own division. It is noteworthy that besides Shilluk and Diuka (including 
Nner) a number of tribes having physical and cultural characters very different from 
the Nilotcs seem to be connected with the Niloto-Sudanic linguistic group. These 
include the Mittu, Modi, Abokava, Abaka, Luba, Wira, Lemhi, and Morn. 

The second part of the l>ook is entitled Folklore, and under this heading are 
given native texts containing, as already mentioned, a vast amount of interesting 
information, though on one matter a curious misconception seems to have crept iu. 
On page 122 mentiou is made of “Nubians” as living among the Shilluk; it may 
be assumed that the Nuba, the black pagan inhabitants of Southern Kordofan (not 
of Nubia) are meant, but the mistake is a puzzling one; moreover, Jebel Dyre, 
mentioned by Bruce, is not Jebel Eliri but Jebel Daier. 

Information concerning the election of the king supplements that published by 
the writer in the Fourth Report of the Wellcome Research Laboratory (Vol. B., 1911) 
and makes it clear that the object called “Nyakang” mentioned as being brought 
from Aknrwa at the installation of the king is a wooden statue of Nyakang, and 
that with this was brought a statue of Dag (Dak), his sou and successor. There is 
also additional information concerning royal burials, including a short account of the 
drowning of a man and woman, who, with spears, cattle, holts, and oilier valuables 
arc laid bound iu n boat which is rowed out to tho middle of the river and there 
sunk. It would be easy to go on quoting pages of interesting matter, but space only 
allows of reference to the selection of Fnsboda as the royal residence on account of 
the unusual behaviour of certain oxen belonging to king Tugo and to the traditions 
concerning Nyakang, one of which relates how the customs of a human foundation 
sacrifice for the “houses” (shrines) of Nyakang arose. C. G. SELIGMANN. 


Africa, East. Fisher. 

Twilight Talcs of the Black Bagunda. By Mrs. A. B. Fisher {nee Ruth "1C 
Hurditch). With illustrations. Marshall Brothers, Ltd. 9x6. Pp. i-x, #U 
1-198. Price 3s. 6d. 

This book is of the popular kind, containing snatches of history, accouuts of 
missionary life and work, and some interesting touches of anthropology and folklore. 
The hook is divided into fourteen chapters, the first chapter alone having to do with 
Uganda, giving brief accouuts of tho early travellers who opened the country to 
Western view. After this chapter the author turns to Bunyoro, which country, with 
its people, the book is intended to describe. The title is, therelore, somewhat mis¬ 
leading, and we are not told why the adjective “ Black" is placed before Baganda ; there 
is no mention made of any Baganda of another colour. Chapters III to V contain 
much valuable information about the Banyoro, and point to a wealth of interesting 
customs, relationships, religion, &c., which still remain to bo worked. Chapters VI 
to XJV are taken up with accounts of the legendary history of the people and 
country which cannot fail to interest the anthropologist. The illustrations, which are 
good, have little or no bearing on the text, in fact most of them have nothing to do 
with Bunyoro or its people. Pago 37 gives an interesting full moon ceremony ; it is 
thus described : “In the afternoon all the drums in the place were beaten and every- 
“ body shouted, as no one dared keep silent for fear of offending the moon. The 
“ king posted men at the cross roads and seized everyone who passed along. These 
“ unfortunate folk were brought to him and offered as a propitiatory sacrifice for the 
“ whole country to the evil spirits. The hair of the victims was put into horns and 
“ their blood was poured on to it, the horus being then kept by different people us 
“ charms against sickness and trouble. After this the king appeared swathed in 
“ barkcloths, taking up bis position in his council hall, his subjects coming to do 
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“ obeisance to him. A dead silence prevailed, for no one was allowed to oven cough 
“ in his presence. First came the herdsmen in procession, as they always held first 
“ rank ; then the king’s children, followed by the princes, princesses, chiefs, and 
“ lastly, the ordinary people ; these all carno in single file, and after prostrating 
“ themselves before the king, stood ou one side till the hall was full. Then all the 
“ people broke silence, shouting together, 1 Live the King.’ As the full moon rose 
“ the feasting began, and the drinking and dancing continued till dawn. The king’s 
“ chief wife had to sit by her intoxicated spouse ami pinch his arm or bite his 
“ finger, to prevent sleep ; for a man to slumber during full moon brought disaster to 
“ the household.” Pages 51 and 52 contain some interesting statements about the 
birth of twins—a fuller account would have been most valuable. 

We arc deeply indebted to Mrs. Fisher for her valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the Banyoro and the pleasing manner in which she has set out her 
facts. The book is a proof of what may bo placed on record by missionaries; if a 
lady tied by many household duties and the cares of children can find time to gather 
such information, how much more should men do so ? They would soon discover a 
bond of sympathy with the natives hitherto unknown, and be much better able to 
deal with difficulties in their missionary life, while the information would be of great 
value to students and others interested in the problems of the human race. 

J. ROSCOE. 


Malta. > Bradley. 

Malta and the Mediterranean Race. By R. N. Bradley. With a map and 70 
fifty-four illustrations. 8vo. 336 pp. London : T. Fisher Unwin. 8s. 6d. net. i U 
Tho arclueology and prehistoric anthropology of the islands of the Mediterranean 
have very deservedly attracted much attention in recent years, and Mr. Bradley’s 
book will no doubt be welcome to those who know very little about these subjects 
ami wish to know more, but have no time for a prolonged study of them. Iu his 
first chapter, and indeed at intervals throughout the book, the author avows his 
allegiance to the now fashionable theory that a “Mediterranean race,” originating 
•‘somewhere south of the Sahara,” crossed over from Africa into Europe, “and 
41 spread over the whole Continent as fur as our islands and Scandinavia.” l'o this 
race is attributed all megalithic construction in Europe, Africa, aud Western Asia, 
but constructions of a similar character in the Pacific Islands, Peru, Japan, tho 
Corea, and Siberia, must, we suppose, have bad some other origin, unless, indeed, the 
“Mediterranean race” extended as far south as Australia, as some authorities have 
seemed to suggest. In subsequent chapters Mr. Bradley treats of prehistoric Malta 
and Gozo, including Ilal Saflieni and the Torri to Santa Verna, the uses and 
relationship of the monuments, the neolithic objects found, the Maltese race and 
folklore, Semitic and Hamitic language traces, and race characteristics. His treat¬ 
ment is perhaps rather of a “popular” than a scientific description, but may, for that 
reason, be particularly suitable to the numerous class of readers already indicated. 
It should be added that Mr. Bradley writes with a personal knowledge of the sites 
and the people of Malta and Gozo, and that he finds in the latter much resemblance 
to the Irish. The illustrations are excellent and there is an index of ten pages. 

A. L. L. 


The Alphabet. , T ? et « 

The Formation of the Alphabet. By Wm. Flinders Petrie. Vol. III. 77 
Studies Series, British School of Archaeology in Egypt. London : Macmillan # # 
and Quaritch. Pp. iv + 20 ; nine plates. 

Since 1883, when Isaac Taylor brought out his volumes on the alphabet, iu 
which lie summed up, with general acceptance, the current doctrines as to the origins 
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of known alphabets, the progress of discovery and excavation has brought to light 
an enormous mass of material not then available, and Professor Flinders Petrie thinks 
that the time has How arrived to present the result of his enquiries based on all 
existing material. This he has done iu his Study on the Formation of the Alphabet 
brought out by the British School of Archaiology in Egypt. His conclusions may 
he briefly stated as follows: The alphabet is not to be traced back to the 
hieroglyphic picture writing, but rather to a widespread system of signs prevailing in 
the Mediterranean region, which can bo shown to antedate any definite alphabetical 
value. Thus no values are known for prehistoric Egypt, for the earlier Egyptian 
dynasties, for Crete, Phylakopi, or Lachish ; these early signs can only be classified 
by their forms not by their values. The signs spread throughout the Mediterranean 
region, extending to Sabtea to the south-east and to the Rune-using races to the 
north. The strongest resemblances exist often between systems far apart geographi¬ 
cally, as, for instance, between Caria on one side and Spain and the Runes ou the 
other, and many of tho signs in these alphabets are found in Egypt in the Xllth 
dynasty and earlier, so that they evidently have a common origin outside the Phoenician 
group. On these grounds and on others (derived from the presence or absence of 
certain letters and from the .order of the alphabet) the Phoenician origin is rejected, 
aud the conclusion reached that the various alphabets were selections from a signary 
or widespread body of signs in general use. Tbo systematisation of this alphabet 
Professor Flinders Petrie attributes to North Syria on grounds which may seem to 
some far-fetched. The order of the alphabet seems by general consent to be based 
•on the sequence—vowel, labial, guttural, dental ; the liquids being added; there was 
no place for the sibilants, which were inserted afterwards. From this it is argued that 
the arrangement must have been made in some couutry where sibilants were unknown 
or little used (as in many parts of Polynesia). Such a country, on the evidence of 
Egyptian name-lists, Professor Flinders Petrie finds in North Syria, and he finds 
additional evidence in the prevalence there more than elsewhere of the system of using 
fetters as numerals in dates on coins. 

Such, briefly summarised, is the argument set forth in this interesting study, which 
is fully illustrated by carefully-constructed plates of the various sigoaries, which will 
Jong remain of the highest value to enquirers. Professor Flinders Petrie supports his 
theory by many and cogent arguments, and whether it obtain general acceptance or not 
xhere can be no doubt that it requires tho most careful consideration from every 
student of the subject. M. LONGWORTH DAMES. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

In Mr. Randall H. Pye, who died suddenly on 29th Jane, the Royal ‘7Q 
Anthropological Institute loses one of its most valued supporters. He was / 0 
elected a fellow in 1891, and held the post of chairman of the executive committee 
from 1905 until his death. He was but rarely able to attend the evening meetings, 
aud only those who worked with him on tho committee are fully aware of the 
great debt which the Institute as a whole owe3 him. In the administration of the 
Institute’s business, he played an important part, especially in the sphere of financial 
reform. In this connection he acted as auditor of the Institute’s accounts for many 
years. He was an almost ideal chairman, and his genial presence and sound advice 
will be sadly missed by his colleagues. 

The Institute has accepted an invitation from the University of Oxford Anthropological 
Society to meet in Oxford, jointly with the Folklore Society, on the Thursday in the 
third week of the Summer Term 1914, when Professor Gilbert Murray will read a 
paper on some subject belonging to Social Anthropology. 

Prtntod by Eras and Spottiswoode, Ltd., His Majesty'* Printers, Fast Hardin* Street, E.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Africa, East. • With Plate I-J. Browne. 

Circumcision Ceremonies among the Amwimbe. By G. St. J. "IQ 

Ordc Browne. i U . 

Conditions are changing so rapidly among the tribes of East Africa that it is 
only a matter of a few years before the customs of the smaller and more insignificant 
sections disappear irrevocably. Under these circumstances the following notes may 
be of interest. The Amwimbe are one of the minor tribes of Eastern Kenya, 
numbering some 35,000 all told ; they are akin to the Akiknyu, but present many 
points of difference in appearance, language, and customs. In particular, they have 
many peculiarities which indicate the influence of their numerous northern neighbours, 
the Meru. 


Among these are the details of their circumcision, which is far more like the. 
ceremony as carried out by the Meru than that of the Akiknyu. The writer in the 
course of'his official duties recently witnessed the whole ceremony ttuder singularly- 
favourable circumstances. No special period is observed among the Amwimbe for. 
the ceremony, but it is carried out usually at the beginning of the rainy season, 
wjten all those who are considered suitable are operated upon. The ago varies, 
considerably, and depends largely upon the wealth and position of the father of the 
boy or girl. If the boy is an only son, the father is more anxious to hasten the 
function, whereas if he is the third or fourth child, the parents are not so ready to 
produce the necessary fees, and the matter may be allowed to stand over until tlje 
youth is almost full grown. Another detail which probably hastens the circumcising. 
of the eldest sou is the fact that the possession of circumcised children is one of 
the qualifications which a man must possess before he can be a member of the 
kiama or elders’ council. As a result the boys are usually operated on between 
the ages of twelve and sixteen approximately, while the girls are probably a little 
older. 

The ceremony is a public one at which anyone may be present, though strangers 
are regarded with suspicion ; in this the Amwimbe differ noticeably from the Akikuyu, 
who regard it as highly improper for any boy or young man to witness the circum¬ 
cision of girls. The operation is regarded as a public function, and the whole village 
participates in the general excitement. For some time previous to the ceremony the 
novices of each sex have been undergoing a special course of instruction and initia¬ 
tion from the old people ; in the case of the boys this appears to last for a month 
or more, though with the girls it seems rather loss elaborate. The aspirants live 
by themselves in a specially built hut in the forest or jungle, with the particular old 
man or woman whose duty it is to instruce them, and are apparently taught the 
general duties of a member of the tribe. 

On the day fixed for the circumcision, a large section of the population of the 
village turus out in ceremonial dross ; parties may be met walking or dancing along 
all the paths leading from the huts. Women of all ages appear in skirts made 
of fibre combed out till it looks like coarse string ; this haugs from the waist to the 
knee, and is worn over the ordinary dress. With this they carry little dancing shields of 
wood, oval in shape and some twelve inches iu length, painted in patches with coloured 
clay and ashes; they also carry short wooden clubs. Parties of boys also go nbout 
with a species of long dancing shield of wood which consists of little more than a 
long spindlfe-shaped piece of wood with a hollow for the hand. This is carried in the 
left hand and is used as a guard for blows from the club which another dancer carries 
in his right hand, the method being similar to quarterstaff play. This dance is much 
in evidence and is also to be seen at other times; the name of it is mkongoro. 
A variation is made in it by periodical slapping with the club upon the short 
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triangular skin which hangs down over the buttocks. A proportion of the spectators 
smear a ring of millet porridge round their faces, though this seems to be quite 
optional. Among these groups are to be seen the girls who arc to be operated upon ; 
they are in different costume from that worn at any other time and are easily 
recognised. They are completely naked except for a fringe of beads and native 
chamwork an inch or so wide round the waist; the head is shaved, and on the thigh 
is strapped the leg-bell worn by a warrior ; iu sonio eases also a warrior’s sword in 
its scabbard is strapped round the waist. A tall conical headdress of colobus monkey 
skin is worn, though this is occasionally omitted, probably owing to the difficulty of 
getting many of the skins, or another fur may take its place. On the face are 
irregular patches of white ash with small dots of red earth. These girls run about 
the paths singing and dancing carrying small sticks; they are usually very much 
oxcited and overwrought. 

The boys, on the coutrary, do not appear much and do not seem to bo worked 
up to the same pitch of excitement. After having bathed in the river they return 
to the village green and seat themselves in a row in a squatting positiou. They are 
entirely naked and wear no ornaments, nor is the face painted as a rule. Bohiml 
each lad stands an old man who acts as a sort of “ godfather ” and who is a friend 
of the boy’s father; this old man receives some small present from the father for bis 
part in the ceremony. 

Suddenly, without any particular warning, the operator runs up to the line of 
waiting boys; they arc each squatting with knees apart, elbows resting on knees, 
chin on bands, and eyes turned up. The operator produces a small knife shaped like 
a bay leaf and some three inches in length, with a wooden handle ; being made of 
soft native iron this takes a very sharp edge. The operator seizes the end of the 
foreskin between finger and thumb and draws it as far forward as possible ; bo then 
cuts off the extreme end iu two cuts, one from each side, the small scraps removed 
being thrown on to the ground and disregarded ; lie then takes a fresh grasp of tbc 
remains of the foreskin, pulls it forward, and makes a transverso slit across it just 
behind the base of the glans penis. This cut just penetrates the skin, and leaves 
a sort of “buttonhole,” through which the glans penis is pushed, leaving a ragged 
pucker of skin hanging below it. This eventually heals up aud leaves a sort of 
small "tassel” of skin banging below the base of the glans penis. In this detail 
the Amwimbe resemble the Meru, except that the Mem cut off no skiu, but merely 
push the glans penis through the slit, with the result that in their case the hanging 
scrap of skin is much larger. The Akikuyu, on the contrary, remove the skin 
altogether, leaving nothing hanging down. The whole operation is performed with 
surprising speed and dexterity; the boy sits absolutely still, and there is an amaz¬ 
ingly small quantity of blood. Immediately the operation is finished the boy leaps 
up into the air, throwing himself backwards into the arms of bis “godfather,” who 
catches him and wraps a skin or cloth round his waist; the boy is deposited on the 
ground again and has his face violently rubbed by the old man. This seemed to be 
intended as a preventive against fainting, as several of the boys seemed very much 
shaken aud dazed, simple though the operation had looked. 

After a few minutes’ rest the boys were assisted to their feet and formed into 
a line, grasping the old men round the waist, while their heads wore covered with 
cloths or skins ; in this order they moved off to their huts in the village, which aro 
special small huts of grass on the edge of the village built for the occasion. In 
these the boys live for eighteen days, subsisting at first entirely on milk, but after a 
few days eating whatever they wish. Healing is generally fairly rapid, taking from 
a-few days up to a month, or occasionally more. The operation does not appear a 
particularly painful or serious one, though the stoical indifference of. the negro to 
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pain probably misleads the onlooker, while the shouting aud screaming indulged in by 
the crowd effectually drown any groups or cries. The utter absence of any sort of 
antiseptic precautions, or even of mere cleanliness, must render the operation always 
somewhat risky, however. After the disappearance of the boys there was a pause 
of some two hours; this was occupied by the girls in bathing in the river near by ; 
they eventually appeared in a procession, singing and shouting in a state of wild 
excitement. They wore still naked except for the bead fringe, and their skins were 
still glistening from tbo very thorough bath that they had just undergone. Each girl 
was attended by from one to three “godmothers,” elderly women who occupied the 
same place to the girls as the old men did to the boys. 

Tbo girls then sealed themselves in a row in a squatting posture, lo attain 
the correct posture each girl stands in front of her “godmother” with her heels 
outsido the old woman’s feet; the old woman then squats down, and the girl sinks 
into her lap ; this secures that the legs arc suitably spread apart. An oryx horn 
appeared to play an important part in the proceedings; it was first earned m a circle 
round the novices by one of the old women and was then used to dig small holes foi 
the feet to rest in, thus ensuring that the heels remained in the correct position. 

The operator then appeared. She was an old woman in a most elaborate costume 
of bead-trimmed skins ; quantities of bead necklaces were hung round her neck a 
monkey skin headdress adorned her head, while her eyes were painted in the patches 
usually assumed for ceremonial occasions. Across her chest she wore a sort of cross 
bolt of skin embroidered with beads, while she carried the usual skin bag slung irom 
one shoulder; in this was the knife which she used for the operation. 

Before taking their places, the novices ran wildly alout the ground shrieking and 
waving their arms; they also took mouthfuls of millet porridge which they blew about 
• into the air ; handfuls of banana seeds were also thrown into the air. 

Wheu they bad seated themselves as described, the old woman who was to 
operate advanced on the first girl. The latter was firmly clutched under the arms by 
her “ godmother,” and the mob surrouuding raised a deafening shriek. In the midst 
of an indescribable uproar the operator bent over the girl aud seized the labia minora 
between finger and thumb of the right hand ; with the knife m the left hand she cut 
off all that could be drawn out from each side. The operation was performed with 
some deliberation, and took perhaps half a minute, in contrast to the operation on 
the boys, which lasted hardly more than a few seconds. Little blood was shed, and the 
girl appeared to suffer little paiu ; the portions removed were thrown on the ground 
and disregarded. Immediately the operation was concluded the “ godmother wrapped 
an apron of skin round the girl’s waist; snuff was given in large quantities; the belt 
was taken from the shoulders of the operator aud hung round tho girls neck ; the 
head was vigorously rubbed with millet flour or some such substauce. The girl then 
rested on the lap of her “godmother” while the same operation was performed on 
her neighbour. During the whole of the cutting process the crowd maintained a 
deafening combination of screams, whistles, groans, and shouts of encouragement ; the 
spectators crowded down on the ring and were with difficulty kept sufficiently fa. oft 
to allow the ceremony to proceed ; everyone shrieked and gesticulated, aud sticks and 
other missiles were freely thrown about. All this rendered the careful observation of 
details most difficult, and the taking of notes and photographs was only accomplished 

in the most haphazard way. , 

When all the candidates bad been operated upon the old women formed a pro¬ 
cession in single Hie ; behind them came the girls, each with her head beneath a 
skin apron, which was hung from the shoulders of the one m front. In this 
formation they returned to the village, to live in the small specially-erected houses 

there. 
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In the evening a second operation takes place, in which the remainder of 
the labia minora and a portion of the labia jnajora are trimmed away. This is 
said to be very painful, and to entail the loss of a considerable amount of blood ; 
it is not, however, considered as such an important ceremony as the morning 
one, and is not attended by the same crowds ; it is performed by a different old 
woman, who receives smaller fees than the chief operator of the morning. 

The whole operation is said to have a very trying effect on the victims, aod there 
is a tendency among the younger people to try to modify the rigours of the present 
system, and to bring it into accordance with that of the Akiknyu ; it is said that the 
present harsh method has only existed for two or threo generations, and that the 
original method was not so severe on the victims. 

After the ceremony both sexes lead a quiet and idle life ; as healing takes place, 
considerable, if not complete, sexual licence is allowed, though compensation is 
exacted for the birth of a child in the case of an unmarried girl, just as in ordinary 
times. The local “ wise man ” pronounces a charm to make the girls fertile after 
the ceremony, since previous to the operation all girls arc under a special charm, 
which prevents any undcsired results of casual intercourse. 

The ceremony is generally regarded as a matter for congratulation, and a boy 
looks forward eagerly to the day when he will cease to be a child. There is no 
sign of the cusfom dying out, even among the most sophisticated of the natives ; 
occasional attempts which have bccu made by missionaries, in different parts of the 
country, to suppress or modify the practice have met with the bitterest opposition. 

On the whole the ceremony can scarcely be regarded as immoral or pernicious; 
very few Europeans are in a position to speak with the slightest authority on the 
question of the educative side of this custom, and there is a sad tendency in 
some circles to endeavour to replace knowledge by predjudice. Taking into 
account the very low view of morals adopted by the native according to European 
ideas, or ideals, the writer is inclined to consider that the circumcision rites have, 
in the main, a wholesome effect on the young people, though abuses may easily 
creep in. 

(Photographs:—Fig. 1, circumcision of girl ; Fig. 2, circumcision of boy ; Fig. 3, 
female operator; Fig. 4, male operator holding knife in his hand.) 

G. ST. J. ORDE BROWNE. 

Fiji- Hocart. 

On the Meaning of the Fijian Word Turanga.' By A. M. Hocart. Ofl 

The Fijian word turanga is invariably translated “chief." The translation 0U 
is unfortunate ; by chief we mean the headman, the person who leads a community. 
The word turanga may, indeed, be used to designate the chief when the context or 
circumstances make it plain. A stranger coming into the village aud enquiring after 
the turanga means the chief. But it is absurd to speak of Mbau as a village of 
“chiefs," as is done in some books, or to say that half the population of Tumbou, 
in Lakemba, are “chiefs." Such expressions make the uninitiated think of a South 
American army whore the officers outnumber the men, or they may be led to infer that 
the chiefs of various districts congregate iu certain villages as capitals. Most of 
the so-called “chiefs " have uo more claim to that title than the members of a royal 
family to that of king. They are ultimately descendants of some chief; if they aro 
leading personalities among his issue they may bo eligible to the chieftainship; they 
may even wield unofficially more power than the actual chief, to whom they may 
be superior in rank ; but they are not the consecrated heads of the tribe or district. 
What makes them turanga is their blood; it is therefore simpler and more accurate 


• vg=ng as bring; *gg = irg in finger; dh =tJi in this. 
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to translate the word as “nobleman.” and to reserve the word “chief” for that one 
of them who has been elected to reign. . 

Such, then, is the present meaning of turanga. Was it the original one. The 
etymology reveals ns yet no earlier meaning. We are probably right in recognising 
in it the syllable tu, which expresses rank or eminence, and occurs as the title of 
certain chiefs, as Roko Tu Vuma or the “Noble Lord of Vuma," Tu Navutu or 
“ Lord of Navutu.” More often i is suffixed : Tui Levuka. Tu also occurs in ralu, 
* l sir.” The last two syllables of the word turanga remain unanalyscd. 

There is one usage of the word, however, that sets ns thinkiug, namely, its 
usage as a polite expression for “ old man,” instead of the usual nggase. They will 
say* Sa lako mai c ndua na hena turanga for “ An old gentleman has come ” ; 
koira na kena turanga is “ the elders.” 

We might at first be inclined to dismiss the ease as quite simple ; respect for 
old age expresses itself in the substitution of the term nobleman for old man. Such 
an explanation may satisfy those who have not yet realised that in ethnology, as in 
other sciences, a strict determinism must be enforced ; they are quite contented when 
thev have traced a phenomenon to some sentiment or instinct, and do not trouble to 
•explain why that sentiment should have taken this form rather than another. I hat 
there is such a thing as respect for age, and that it finds expression in our language 
and actions, everyone knows; what we wish to know further is why this and that 

form should have come to express it. . 

Moreover, in our present case the psychological explanation stumbles at the 
outset over a small detail; the expression “true turanga ” {turanga ndina) always, 
at least iu the Lau group, means “elderly gentleman,” “reverend signior, and not 
a “ true blooded nobleman,” as we might expect. Now, if ethnology is to bo deter¬ 
ministic, the smallest detail must harmonise with the theory as well as lug facts, and 
this detail does not harmonise with the rough-and-ready explanation suggested above. 
Let us try and see what will follow if turanga be supposed originally to have meant 
an elder, an ancient, perhaps a married man, and has in course of time changed its 
meaning to “nobleman,” and that the original sense survives in the custom of 

describing an old man ns “real turanga .” 

If we accept this hypothesis we can at once understand why formerly young 
noblemen in Mbau were spoken of as “youth so and so” (ngone ko ka) ; why in 
Nandrau in the Highlands a nobleman was not called turanga till he was married; 
■why in most parts, if not all, youug noblemen, including the chief, even till advanced 
middle age, are never called purely and simply turanga, but always ngone turanga, 


that is turanga youth. , . . . „„„ 

We have a parallel for this supposed change of meaning of the word turanga. 
The ordinary word for an old man is nggase; now in recent times it has come to 
be used of certain functions imported by the white man, quite regardless of the 
holder’s age. Thus a schoolmaster is nggase ni vuli (“old man of the school), a 
school praefect is nggase ni mbure (“ old man of the dormitory ”). Servants will also 
speak of their master as nouggu nggase (“ my old man ”). 

We have more than a parallel; we have the very counterpart in the use of 
dhauravou (“youth”) among the hill-tribes. There the nobles* are called turanga, 
but the common people dhauravou , and this word is there the equivalent of the 
coastal kaisi. Sometimes (“child,” “youth”) is applied to the younger and 

inferior branch of the nobility, thus in Nanggelewai, Lcaikm, told me that the elder 
branch was buried in a cave, but “we, the children,” at the foot of ,t. As a 
matter of fact the “ children ” were much of the same age a s the lead ing n o blemen. 

in South Belgium is used in the sense of spinster, and I have heard of a spinster 
describing herself as xieille jevne fill* (“old young girl";. 
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Another parallel usage is that of tuaka (“elder brother”) and tadhi (“younger 
brother ”) ; tribal brothers rank as elder or younger, not according to their own age 
but according to that of the own brothers from whom they are descended, and, 
theroforo, according to rank.* 

A word like turanga , for which it seems possible to find a derivation, cannot 
claim as high an antiquity as the unanalysed nggase. The conclusion is that nggase, 
or, in some parts, nggala , mangva , are the original terms, and that turanga is a 
respectful title for the ancients of a tribe, or possibly for a certain grade of age. 
The western word for an old man is tutu nggavanggwa , which also contains the 
word tu, and means “ those that stand firm ”; it is obviously not an ancient word hut 
a title that has displaced the original word for old man. 

The change in the meaning of turanga cannot have been spontaneous ; there is 
no more spontaneity in ethnology than in biology. We have to imagine a social 
change that will explain the change of meaning, and the social change that most 
naturally occurs to one is the substitution of hereditary chiefs for a gerontocracy. 

In effect, what strikes an investigator among the hill-tribes is the greater 
prominence of the old men in all rites; offerings are even made to them, and it was 
clear among the tribe of Nandercivalu that they were not receiving them as mediums 
of the ghosts, but as old men " who,” ns my informant put it, “ are already ghosts.” 
Likewise, among the Navntusila tril>c in Naivudhini, before war each man presented 
two taro roots to each old man, “ that is by reason of the kalou. f The old man 
“ receives the offering; the old man is like a kalou; he is old. . . . An old 
“ mau did not plant, but stayed in the house like a ghost; he was about to die.” 
Every religious rite is in the same way presided over by the old men, and religious 
rites were evidently far more important among the hill tribes than on the coast, 
where attendance on the chiefs had absorbed much of the energies of the tribe. As 
near the coast as Na Mata it is recorded that the offerings made to the Spirit were 
diverted from him to a noble lady from Mbau, and to her issue, who owed their 
nobility to her. 

In the west of Viti Levu there are many tribes that hardly had any chiefs at 
all. The Nggaliyalatina tribe lived dispersed in clansj till British rule. The llba 
tribes were distinctly under the rule of elders, one from each tribe, bearing the title, 
it is said, of tui, these were definitely stated to be “priests” (mbete); they were 
installed with elaborate ceremonies called veimbuli, a word applied in the eastern 
part to the creation of chiefs. 

Even in the extreme east the old men preside over the ceremonies that centre 
round the chiefs, as in the hills they controlled religious rites. Under the late High 
Chief of Lau (d. 1903) they used to spend much of their time in his house, gathered 
round kava and discussed matters, while some young nobleman brewed the kava 

• We shall find it convenient, I think, in ethnological discussions to distinguish between older 
and senior, younger and junior. By senior we understand one who ranks as older, and by junior 
one who is treated as younger, quite irrespective of the true ratio of years. In the following pedigree 


A 



E is senior to J though he may Actually be younger. In Fiji a distinction is hardly made between 
seniority and age. 

t Ghost See “On the meaning of the Fijian word, kalou." Journ. Jlou. Anthr. Inst., 1912. 
Voi. Xldl., p. 437. 

• I Not exogamous. 
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for them and attended, all ears but no tongue. Thin in indeed a familiar experience 
all over Fiji. In formal kuva drinking the chief sits at the top flanked by the 
herald* ; on either side sits a single row of elders, while the young, nobles included, 
huddle behind the kavn bowl or help in the making. When there is a feast the 
old men of all ranks assemble in one house and talk over the kava with Olympian 
calm, while the youths and middle-aged men, nobles and commoners, pile up the . 
food outside, prepare the oven, and come to report to the elders. At church the elders 
sit behind the pulpit, while the younger folk form the mass of the congregation. 

The word turanga, therefore, leads us back to gerontocracy; it is properly the 
title of the old men who sit in informal council over feasts and ceremonies, even as 
may be seen at the present day. The sacrosanct chiefs and their families usurped 
their title with part of their functions. As chieftainship goes by seniority, and 
seniority is not distinguished from age, the transference of turanga to the nobility 
was an easy one. That is why at the present day turanga is used of an old man, 
a father, a senior, and a nobleman. A. M. IIOCART. 

Cape Colony: Archaeology. • Abbott. 

Pygmy Implements from Cape Colony. By IV. J. Lewis Abbott , 04 

F.R.A.I., F.G. .S'. Wl 

Some two years ago the veteran Colonel Fieldon, of Arctic fame, received from Mr. 
.7. M. Bain, from the base of the Sand-dunes of Fishook, Cape Colony, a series of pygmy 
implements which are of special interest. In Europe the pygmy work commenced with 
the Cave period of France, where it is marked by special edge-working of two kinds: 
firstly, the diminutive linking (of which there are several varieties), which was in 
all probability effected by a strip of bone with a saw-setter slot; and, secondly, by 
the removal of the old edges, by one blow' administered at the point or butt, when 
it was desired to put on a new edge. These “old edges,” as I have called them 
for want of a better name, have been regarded as highly specialized tools under 
different names, and the implements when so treated have been figured as “ double 
graving tools ”; but they are in reality nothing more than the products of this 
characteristic method of working. I have hundreds of them from the French caves 
and other settlements of people who employed this method of working. These I 
shall be pleased to describe on a future occasion. 

So distinctive are these two methods of working, that we can trace the migra¬ 
tions of their employers through time and space; we can see them here adding one 
new form, and there another ; here one type dominant, there another one dying out. 
Some races (or colonies) would develop diminutive—almost microscopic—forms of a 
certain group, such as the tiny crescents and oblique-pointed lancets of Scunthorpe, 
and several localities in Cornwall, where these minute tools were sometimes not 
more than 3 or 4 mm. long ; or the tiny leaf-sbape things at the Hastings Kitchen 
Middens, so light that the least breeze wafts them away, and the removed flakes 
are uot more than a five-hundredth of an inch wide. With the succession of time 
in Belgium, and other places on the continent, wo see a similar addition of 
characteristic forms. 

In this country the pygmies were mostly worked from fresh black flint; and in 
many stations they are almost as fresh to the naked eye as if they had been worked 
but yesterday. In many cases they have been in an altering matrix, and have 
“blued,” whitened, or porcclainized ; cross-sections show the alteration in all thick¬ 
nesses, from partial surface covering to complete metamorphosis. This state of 
affairs, I believe, obtains all over Europe. At the north-east of Hastings, in what I 
believe to be a station of Magdalinean age, large numbers of pal eolithic implem ents 

• Sec Journ. Roy. Anthr. Just., 1913, Vol. XL1II, p. 109. 
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occur, and still greater quantities of thin flakes or blades ; they are stained of a 
uniform light orange brown. These attracted the attention of the Hastings Kitchen 
• Midden men, and they re-worked them with their characteristic edge-work into their 
quaint shapes. But it is easy to see the two ages of the flakings and workings. In 
India tho local varieties of silica—semi-opal, chalcedony, jasper, and other forms— 
were employed in their manufacture. In some places we find the native rocks used ; 
in others material the locality of which we do not know. These now under descrip¬ 
tion from Fishook are made from a very peculiar porphyrctic pitchstone, closely 
approaching obsidian. In colour it is usually a very light grey, sometimes it is a 
jasper red. At first appearance it looks like a fine micro-quartz-porphyry, with bore 
and there evidence of flow structure. Tho enclosed quartz occurs in quite minute 
blebs ; very raTely one sees indications of crystalline outline. Tho surfaces of the 
implements have suffered a good deal of absorbtion, and in some cases so much so 
that the intcrfacettial ridges are by no means sharp, and they are often decidedly 
•sand-polished, or what would be called patinated. This is only what one would 
expect from their association with sand-dunes. The little things from the Culbin 
Sands and other Scottish localities are in a similar state. One also notices that the 
minute cracks in these South African things often contain kaolin. It should not bo 
difficult to trace up tho rock from which these are made, and I hope that by doing 
this with all pygmy implements, we may ho able to trace the wanderings of their 
users. The two shown from Basutoland are of a dense black fino grain basalt. I 
have had specimens of these not more than 8 nun. in diameter. 

Although the material of the Fishook implements is of fairly even structure 
throughout, it cannot be said to be homogeneous, consequently it is by no means so 
easy to work as flint, nor, indeed would it always lend itself to tho same treatment, 
and here comes the interesting points of racial conservatism; the forms, and with 
these one would think the purposes, whatever they were, for which they were used, 
were survivals in the race, from the land of flint, and closely allied varieties of silica. 
These forms could not possibly have originated in a land where their attainment was 
impossible. In some groups, the thinness of the flakes admitted the old slot method 
to be employed, but in others it was quite impossible, and freo-flaking appeared 
uppermost in the minds of the people. But whatever the method, the object was tho 
same, and the desired forms tho same. Very often the material would lend itself to 
fairly parallel flaking, so that blades 20 to 30 mm. by 3 or 4 mm. occur iu fair 
numbers. These were then worked with the slot-work into the characteristic 
quaint shapes, identical with European specimens. We note in some of these that, 
iu running the flaker up the edge the backward and forward movement took off the 
the tiny flakes from both faces, giving rise to an almost rectangular edge. In others 
the upper wall of the flakor would only act as a lever and the arm working would 
be elevated, so that tho cutting-edge would form a more acute angle. There is yet 
the other great feature iu these South African things that associates them with the 
European, viz., the striking off the worked edges when a uew edge or tang was wanted 
and the production of the “old edges,” and “tanging pieces.” 

Description of Specimens Illustrated. 

Nos. 1 and 2 are excellent examples of posteriorly approaching sides obliquely 
pointed, lancet group; they are triangular in section, the third or shorter being tho 
operating edge. They show work from both upper and lower faces, and are very 
bard worn. 

Fig. 3 is another variety ; it is triangular iu section, as are the last-named ; 
the edges approach towarJs the point; before meeting an oblique cutting edge with 
a very sharp point was put on. 
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Fig. 4 is another variety of this group; the thin edge is curved, and the cutting 
■edge oblique. 

Fig. 5 is a beautiful example of the aciculnr point group, where an edge is 
nearly "or - quite straight, with the practically rectangular work, and the other more 
bowed and thinner. Its pink colouring and the arrangement of the enclosures cause 
it to look like a micrographic granite. The members of this group are specially 
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interesting, as not only do they agree in size and characteristic shape with the 
Hastings Kitchen Midden things, but they arc worked with the rectangular, rectilinear 
work, with facets removed from both faces, as is the case with the bone-slot work, 
although the worn condition precludes the preservation of the delicate work. 

Fig. 6 is a beautiful little example of one of those “old edges’’ previously 
referred to, which has been struck off the implement when it was desired to put 
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a new edge upon it. It is, indeed, exceedingly interesting to get this method of 
working associated with these things in South Africa. 

Fig. 8 is a nicely bi-syuimetrical, very long thick, leaf-shape; obtusely worked all 
round, by a method which does not appear quite the same as the foregoing. But the 
extent of the sand-polishing and surface-alteration is so great that the finer structures 
are destroyed. 

The Crescents .—The members of this group are of special interest, as it is quite 
certain that these implements could have been used for no purpose that has been 
claimed for European crescents. 

Figs. 19-21 are worked from dorsal-ridged flakes, edged with the slot-flaker. 

Fig. 20 shows a dorsal ridge running across the implement. The cutting'edges 
are produced by the bottom wall of the slot-flaker. 

Fig. 24 shows one of these in the process of making, oue side being quite 
finished. 

Fig. 22 is worked from a thick ridgc-back blade, with the chord beautifully 
worked (monohedrally); the points, however, are put on by percussion, and a good 
portion of the edge is left untouched, so that the implement loses the pure crescentic 
form. 

Fig. 23 is in every way similar, only that it is worked from a concave ridge- 
back flake. 

Figs. 9-18 show an interesting series of the true crescents. It will be seen that 
these are not worked from thin blades, nor brought into the desired forms by the 
slot-flaker, but by percussion, and as it does not appear that man had yet learned 
that too obtuse a striking angle, in relation to the force employed, only caused the 
flaking-plancs to resolve, the ought-to-have-becn pits-of-pcrcussion are absent, and 
in their places we have parallel resolution pits, and the whole surface is hackly 
(celoclastic). It will also bo noticed that these crescents are often not half again ns 
long as wide, and not twice as wide as thick, which renders them inoperative and 
inapplicable for any of the purposes which have been claimed for the English 
crescents ; but their crescentic outliue is maintained with less variation of detail than 
in the European forms. 

Fig. 25 shows one in process of being formed by percussion. 

Associated with the pigmy industry in some, but not all, places are minute more 
or less horseshoe shaped scrapers, sometimes they become absolute circles ; they are 
sometimes smaller than those shown. 

The pygmy industry is essentially a monohedral one (i.e. f the flakes are all 
removed from one face only). Fig. 26, however, is a disc worked by percussion from 
both faces. 

These latest additions to the pygmy industry open up a fruitful field for thought 
to every working anthropologist. Of the users of these little things we know nothing, 
but the altered condition of the material, the sand polished and worn edges and 
kaolinization, poiut to a great age ; even the basalt ones, which at first glance might 
appear fresh and sharp, when examined more closely are seen to have been altered, 
some very much so, the iron oxidized and all the ridges rubbed down. 

It is obvious that the prototypes of these shapes could not have originated in a 
country where the native material did not lend itself to their manufacture ; but in one 
where a homogeneous silica, such as fliut, was the common indigenous material ; and 
in following up the search for these interesting little objects, we shall be getting 
together the material to show the migrations of this old race over the face of the 
earth, and perhaps be able to trace it to its cradle. W. J. LEWIS ABBOTT. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have hod the surprising pleasure of seeing 
a collection of these little things presented by Miss Nina Lavard to the Ipswich 
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Corporation. They are not only similar in shape and work, hut the material appears 
the same as those from South Africa. But. what is moro remarkable still, they arc 
found in Australia; they carry the logend that they “ were used 200 years ago by 
the natives,” a time long enough to relegate them to the prehistoric. I hope to 
be able to find out moro about these most interesting things from the other end of 
the earth, which point to another example of those great migrations about which wo 
have been learning of late years.—W. J. L. A. 

Japan: Folklore. Hildburgh. 

Seven Japanese Variants of a Toothache-charm, including; a OO 
Driven Nail. By W. L. Ifildburgh. OL 

An excellent example of the variations of a popular charm, according to the 
district (or even the part of the district) where it is practised, is afforded by certain 
Japanese form.? of the procedure of driving a nail or a spike into some object for 
the purpose of relieving toothache. The series illustrates the difficulty with which 
the folklorist may be faced when trying to select the essential feature of a charm of 
which he knows one or two forms only. In each variant the clmrm is given in full 

detail, as received by me or as printed in hooks, showing the ceremonial which may 

gather by dogrees about a simple performance. 

(a.) Upon a sheet of paper draw a diagram of the mouth, showing the tongue 
in the centre, and representing each tooth by a small mark. (The diagram is to be 
drawn with the part representing the left side opposite to the actual left side, as in 

a mirror, not as in a portrait.) Fasten this paper by a number of bamboo spikes, 

either angular or round (the paper must not he pasted up), to the wall of a room in 
which one is accustomed to spend much time—a bedroom, or the kitchen, for example— 
near to the floor. Then, with a few light taps of a hammer, drive another bamboo 
spike through the mark corresponding to the diseased tooth, at the same time request¬ 
ing either Fudo-san or Jizo-san (some peoplo favour one of these deities, some the 
other) to cure the tooth. Should the tooth continue to ache, drive the spike a little 
further into the wall, with renewed requests for a cure. (Recorded by me at Kyoto.) 

(6.) A knife is flourished about in front of the patient's face (this action probably 
corresponds to threatening the disorder with a knife, as is done in some charms for other 
purposes), and a sheet of paper folded in a certain manner is then cut along the folds 
with this knife. Oue of the sheets thus produced is marked by biting upon it with 
the aching tooth, and is afterwards returned to its original position amongst the others. 
Then all are fastened up by several nails driven through them in the upper part of a 
room. (Recorded by me at Nikko.) 

(c.) Stand, with the feet together, upon a piece of white paper placed on the 
floor and draw a line (which will resemhlo the outline of a human face) around the 
outside of them. 0 Within this line draw eyes, a nose, and a mouth containing a full 
set of teeth, making the offending tooth quite black, and the two teeth 'at its sides 
slightly black. Then fold the paper in eight folds, drive a nail through it, and finally 
throw it into a running stream. (Quoted in The Nightless City , 1905.) 

( d .) “Inscribe on a slip of wood certain incantations (given) in the ordinary 
1 ‘ Chineso character, in the seal character, and in Sanskrit. Beside the inscription 
“ make two circles. If the toothache is in the upper jaw knock a new nail with a 
“ purified hammer into the upper circle ; if in the lower jaw into the lower circle. 
“ If the pain does not go away continue knocking the nail with the hammer. The 

* To cure toothache ink the sole of one foot and take an imprint of it upon a sheet of paper, 
then paste the paper upon the kitchen door. For a tooth on the right side print the right foot; 
for one on the left side the left foot. (Reported to me as given by an old woman at Kamakura). 
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“ slip of wood should bo afterwards thrown away into a stream.” (Quoted in Aston's 
Shinto, as taken from Bakin’s Yenzeki Zasshi .) 

(e.) Write the verses of a certaiu charm (given) upon a piece of paper, and nail 
this upon a pillar. Whenever the tooth hurts subsequently drive the nail a little 
further in. ■ (From a book of charms and recipes published at Kyoto about 1843.) 

(/*.) A written charm, which is rolled up so that the writing is hidden, is pre¬ 
pared by a fortune-teller and is brought to the patient’s home, where it is transfixed 
by a nail. Should the pain return the nail is driven further into the paper. 
(Recorded by mo at Yokohama.) 

(« 7 >) “ Sufferers from toothache sometimes stick needles into the yanagi (or willow) 
“ tree, believing that the pain caused to the tree-spirit will force it to exorcise its 
** power to cure.” (Hearn, Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan, pp. 598-599.) 

Note. —Amongst the Ainu, “For toothache a nail is heated to a white heal and 
41 is held on the affected tooth for n few seconds. This is said to kill the insects 
“ which arc supposed to be the origin of the malady.” (Batchelor, The Ainu and 
Their Folklore, 1901, p. 293.) W. L. HILDBURGII. 


REVIEWS. 

Religion. Frazer. 

The Relief in Immortality and the Worship of the Dead. By J. G. 00 
.Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. Vol. I, The Belief among the Aborigines UU 
of Australia , the Torres Straits Islatids, New Guinea and Melanesia. London : 
Macmillan & Co., Limited, 1913. 

It is not easy to offer any criticism, however modest, on this first volume of a 
new work by Professor Frazer without knowing somewhat more than lie is pleased, 
in the preface and introductory lecture, to reveal of the plan and exteut of the 
whole. The volume consists of the Gifford Lectures delivered by the author at 
St. Andrews in the years 1911 and 1912. “The theme here broached is,” as he 
says, “ a vast one." Apparently it is his intention to pursue it through the remaining 
“ principal races of the world both in ancient and modern times.” If pursued on 
the same scale he will need the legendary age of the ancient patriarchs to complete 
it and give us his conclusions ; and we shall need a still further term to peruse and 
cousidor them. It is, to be sure, a subject of enormous interest. For that very 
reason his readers—many of them at least—will be anxious rather to learn the 
author’s conclusions and see the evidence marshalled to reach them, iu the manner 
of a considered judicial pronouncement, than to busy themselves with the details 
and comparative irrclcvancies that are inevitable in tho course of the trial. This 
will bo more particularly the case with those who are not anthropologists or 
specially students of comparative religion ; and of such readers the attraction of 
Professor Frazer's writing has gathered a large and increasing number. But even 
his disciples in the study of comparative religion, to whom many of the facts hero 
set forth will be familiar, will prefer not to wait until the twentieth volume to 
ascertain whither their master is leading them. 

No doubt the very details, and even irrelevancies (if such there be), are 
abundantly interesting, and are made doubly so by the author's manner of presenta¬ 
tion. It would be rank iugrntitude to forget this. No doubt also from time to time 
lie allows portions of his conclusions to peep through his descriptions or to direct 
the various and often incisivo comments, both incidental and those with which he 
sums up the practices of the differeut peoples under review. So far as they do so, 
however, they are fragments ; and we may be pardoned for desiring to see, within 
some period ordinarily measurable to mortal men, the disjecta membra pieced 
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together and clothed with flesh and blood by the consummate art displayed in other 
works coming from the same practised hand. 

Dr. Frazer begins in a business-like way l>y defining the object and method 
of the work and the terms he intends to use. The method ho states is historical, 
though in the present volume, dealing with tribes that have no written records, 
description necessarily takes the place of history. Starting from the lowest known 
savages, the rites and beliefs examined do indeed disclose progress as we go to the 
more advanced. It does not follow that the more elaborate rites and higher beliefs 
have all evolved in the same way, or from exactly the same stage that we find 
among the lowest savages. Whatever the original germ was, its evolution has been 
modified, if not by what Dr. Frazer calls the inward experience, at all events by 
the outward experience, of every several people. In other words, there is a definite 
correlation between rite and belief on the one hand, and the organisation, external 
environment, and general civilisation of a people on the other hand. The author by 
implication insists on this repeatedly ; and it should he remembered, lest his use of 
the word “historical” to designate his method lead to misconception. 

Another term liable to misconception is “ immortality." It is perhaps unfortunate 
that he has chosen it to express “ life after death,” though no other single word 
would convey the meaning. But he takes care to explaiu that, as lie uses it, it 
means simply the survival of a conscious human personality after death, without any 
implication as to the length of that survival. It is one of the inconsistencies of 
savage belief that, though many tribes do not recognise the necessity of death, holding 
that death is invariably due t q witchcraft or to envious or malicious spirits (whether 
human or non-human), they still vaguely say of the departed of their own tribe whom 
they have forgotten, when pressed on the subject, that they have ceased to exist, or 
even expressly assert, like the Fijians here mentioned, or the Dyaks of Borneo, that 
there is a death beyond death, whereby the soul is utterly annihilated. 

Professor Frazer points out that he is by no means dealing with the whole of 
savage religion. The cult of the dead is only a par t of it. Concerning cuhemerism 
he says : “ Regarded as a universal explanation of the belief in gods it is certainly 
“ false ; regarded as a partial explanation of the belief it is unquestionably true ; 
“ and perhaps wo may even go further and say that the more we penetrate into the 
“ inner history of natural religion the larger is seen to be the element of truth con- 
“ taiued in euhemorism.” Possibly lie may, in the course of future volumes, give 
reasons for the faith that is in him. Meanwhile I may be allowed to enter a caveat 
so far as concerns Kibuka, the war-god of the Baganda, to whom he casually refers 
on a later page. Admitting that this deity’s story is “more or less mythical,” as it 
unquestionablv is, he expresses the opinion that 44 his personal relics, which are now 
“ deposited in the Ethnological Museum at Cambridge, suffice to prove his true 
“ humanity." That these personal relics aro of human origin there need be no doubt. 
But that comes very far short of proving the true humanity of Kibuka. Europe in 
both Pagan and Christian times swarmed with false relics ; aud doubtless it has plenty 
Still, despite repeated purifications in which popes, as well ns lesser ecclesiastics, have 
taken part. I have adduced elsewhere (xxiii, Folk-Lore , 136-37) other reasons for 
scepticism as to the true humanity of Kibuka aud his brother Mukasa. Here I will 
only insist that the existence of alleged personal relics is an utterly insufficient 

Pr0 °Passing from the preliminary lecture, before entering on the main subject, two 
lectures are devoted to the savage theories on the subject of death and myths on 
its origin. After a careful analysis of these, the author points out that some eminent 
modern biologists have been led by a consideration of the lower organisms to agroe 
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with the savage view that death is uot a natural necessity. This is not the only 
subject on which scientific speculation agrees with that of the lower culture, though 
of course it is fouuded on quite different considerations. In the present case death 
is hold to bo an innovation for the good of the breed, to prevent exhaustion of the 
food supply and tho deterioration of the race. 

The body of the work is chiefly a reproduction of the accounts of missionaries 
and scientific explorers of tho boliofs of the various peoples named on the title- 
page, as explicitly stated by themselves, and of tho rites and practices from which 
belief is to bo inferred. It need only bo said bore that, given tho scale on which 
Dr. Frazer has treated them, their treatment leaves little to be desired. Wo find all 
his conscientious, oven meticulous accuracy, his care amid tho details to bring out 
the important aspects, and his illuminating and frequently humorous uommout. 

There may be some doubt whether tho author is right in regarding the com¬ 
memorative ceromonios of tho Arunta as originally intended to multiply tho totemic 
animal or plant. In view of tho fact that the magical ceremonies arc divorced from 
the commemorative iu the most northerly tribes, and that oven among the Wurramiinga 
tho inagioal purpose said to oxist in the minds of tho people is hardly visiblo in the 
commemorative rites themselves, tho question of tho original purpose of tho com¬ 
memorative coromonics demands caroful reconsideration. Horo wo may note that 
although tho cult of tho deud is iu an uudovclopod condition throughout Australia, 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen seem to havo somewhat overstated the facts when they 
suy that “ amongst tho Central Australian nntivos there is never any idea of appealing 
“ for assistance to any ouo of those Alohoringa ancosiors in any way, nor is there 
“ any attempt made in tho direction of propitiation," except iu tho caso of tho 
Wollunqua snake. Thoir own description of tho treatment of the churinga , which 
aro mystoriously associated with, if not in some souse an embodiment of, tho ancestors, 
indicates both propitiation and appeals for assistance, if in a crude and rudimontnry 
form. Ouo thing that has operated among tho central tribes, if nowhoro else, to 
retard tho ovolntion of tho cult of tho dead has boou tho highly systematized belief 
in re-incarnation. Whore such a belief is loss systematized it dooa not seem to havo 
that offoot. 

Is the coujecturo woll foundod that the cutting and wounding by mourners over 
tho corpso or tho grave in Australia and tho islands of Torres Straits woro intondod 
to strengthou tho dead ? Tho blood of sacrjficial victims is so represented in Homer; 
but those victims woro not humun, and it was uot shed nt a funeral coromony. The 
twelve Trojan youths whom Aohillos slow at tho pyre of Fatroklos were slaughtered 
out of unsatiatod revenge, or perhaps to accompany him as slaves to Hades. Whatever 
may hove been tho reason, wo aro uot told that their blood was shed upon tho corpse, 
still loss that tho ghost imbibed it and was strengthened. We are not even definitely 
told that this was the purpose of lashing the boys on the grave of Pelops. But 
ovon if wo had been told so, it would uot follow that what was true in Greek 
barbarism would be equally true in a more savage society and quite a different 
environment. Moreover, iu tho final burial ceremony among the Arunta, in which 
blood is freely spilt on the grave by women who staud in certain relations to the 
deceased, that specifio rite is immediately preceded by what Dr. Frazer uccuratoly 
describes as a ghost-hunt, beginning at the camp where the man died, chasing 
the unhappy ghost thonco to tho grave, and beating and stamping it down into tho 
earth. When it is over the mourning is ended, and though the ghost is still per¬ 
mitted to watch over his friends, guard them from harm, and even visit them in 
dreams, lie must abstain from frightening them. It docs not look as if the intention 
were to strengthen him, but rather to preclude him as far as possible from any 
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activity that may incommode the survivors. If the offering of blood be meant to 
do more than unite the deceased, on the principles of magic, by one more bond in 
mystic relation with the survivors, Ireforo committing him to his last home, the 
meaning is at least not obvious. 

But to comment in this way on the various passages of this profoundly interesting 
book that offer thorn selves to observation would occupy far greator space than any 
reasonable reviewer would dare to ask. I must content myself with adding one or 
two summary notes. I could have wished that Professor Frazer had taken advantage 
of the opportunity to consider somewhat more fully the position of that strango little 
people, the Mafulu, who seem from Mr. Williamson's careful account of them to l>e 
equally innocent of magic and religion. . Or to put it moro exactly, they seem, despite 
a relatively advanced civilisation, to lmvo magic and religion merely in germ. Probably 
more exploration must be dono among themsolvcs and their neighbours Indore wo can 
understand them ; hut wo should havo been glad to learn whether Dr. Frazer could 
have given us any duo to their peculiar cultural development. lie protests warmly, 
hut not too strongly, against the tendency in some quarters to deny reasoning to the 
savage. Such denial is too ofton based on insufficient acquaintance with savage 
mentality and motives, and impatience with a mode of reasoning starting from postulates, 
ami therefore reaching conclusions, often the opposite of ours. Weighty incidental 
observations on the economic, mental, and moral effects on humanity of the belief in 
the life after death aro scattered through the volumo ; and tho final summing up of 
theso effects, and of tho arguments for and against tho goneral truth of tho bolief, is 
very improssive. On tho lattor point, ns on another of equal, if not grostor import¬ 
ance, tho author avows himsolf in that condition of philosophic doubt in which 
probably many moro scientific moil find themselves than care to say so. 

A tribute, ns generous as it is just and eloquent, to tho late Andrew Lang, at 
tho opening of tho tenth lectnro, should not pass unnoticed. 

E. SIDNEY" HARTLAND. 


java. Soheltema. 

Monumental Java. By J. F. Scholtema, M.A. I'p. xviii + 302, with 
illustrations and vignettes after drawings of .lavnneso Chandi Ornamonts by 
the Author. Prico 12$. 6rf. net. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1913. 

The author of this little Imok doals in tho first part with tho history of the 
island, taken mostly from nativo sources, while in tho second, ho gives a goneral 
survey of tho various ruins dotted over Mid and Eastern Java ; to this is added 
a very short description of tho more important buildings, culminating with Boro- 
Bondour, to which he devotes ‘two chapters at the end of tho book. 

Wo would hardly describe tho temples of tho Diong Plateau hs being tho finest 
in Java, although certainly they aro tho oldost. Fergusson, writing on this group, 
distinctly says, “They aro not remarkable either for their size or tho beauty 
*• of tbeir details.” And again, it is somowhat misleading to say that tho ground 
plan of the Chandi Kalasan is in the form of a Greok Cross ; the photograph on 
Plate XIX shows that it is square, with one projection on each sido, and furthermore 
the building coutains five, not four ebambors, viz. : a large square chamber in the 
centre with four small chapels round it. Access to tho large chamber is ouly gainod 
through tho eastern one. 

Coming, on page 188, to Mr. Scheltcma's comments on the ruinous state of the 
Chandi Peiahosan, wo find the passage, “ . . . part has been broken to pieces 
“ by treasure-hunters who dug holes and sunk shafts, disturbing the foundations of 
“ the Chaudi Plahosan in their ignorance of the difference between Buddhist 
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“ monasteries and Hindu mausolea built round funeral pits," and Dr. Groneman, 
writing on this same temple, says, “ we are sorry to think that they were destroyed 
“ or removed by devastating treasure-seekers who broke the floors and dug up the 
“ earth underneath, not knowing that there could be «no graves in the rooms of 
“ these monasteries.” 

The author states that the twenty-two scenes on the right and left of the 
staircase of Chandi Mendoot are partly lost and wholly damaged, but this is 
incorrect. On the left or north side there are ten jutakas; of these only one is 
wholly damaged, two partly damaged, and the rest are entire. It is to bo regretted 
that the description of this beautiful temple is so meagre, and that the superb 
mouolithio figure of the Buddha—said to possess the most perfect Buddha faco in 
existence—should be disposed of in a few lines. It is now somo five years since 
this statue was restored to its original position, so that neither the photograph 
No. XXV, nor the statement that it has “slid down from its pedestal," are quite 
up to date. 

Although Dr. Gronoman also uses the term “ polygonous" to the Japanese 
templet, wo do not think this is the accepted meaning of the word, oven if the 
temples are “ many-cornorod." The author seems to have copied what is obviously 
a printer’s error in Forgusson’s Eastern Architecture whore ho writes, “Naha Vihara " 
for “ Malta Vihara." Wo should liko to know what a “ stupa-linga" is, nud nlso 
why Mr. Scholtemu, who has travelled in the East, and ought to know better, 
persists in calling a Chinoso a “ Chinaman?" Wo thought this was a prerogative 
of schoolboys and comic singers. , 

It is only right and proper that the author, in dealing with Eastern architecture, 
should nso Sanskrit terms, but why introduce German, Dutch, Spanish, Freud), 
Italian, Latin, and Grook ? On page 129, for instance, wo find phrases in no loss 
than five languages. Mr. Schcltoma Bpoaks of “ a Polynesian bias to ancostor- 
worship " ; now in the great diversity of tho religious beliefs hold by those peoples 
thoro is nothing to show that thoy were ancestor-worshippers. In nnotbor place he 
deplores tho fact that the Dutch Government and natives aliko mffd tho ruined 
lomploB as quarries. But in what country or in what age Iibs this not boon done I 
Did not Cairo como from Cheops and Christian churches from Pagan amphitheatres ? 

Tho bost chapters are those dealing with Boro-Boudour and its approach, and 
tho tribute Mr. Scheltoma pays to Major Van Eorp is well deserved. Tho Dutch 
Government are to bo congratulated in selecting him to carry out tho strenuous work 
of restoring Boro-Boudour. This work has now boon carried out, and in a way 
worthy of tho bost traditions of tho School of Archeology. A comparison of the 
photographs Nos. XXXIX and XL is a good example ot what has boon achieved. 

The seated Buddha figures (at Boro-Boudour) enclosed in the perforated dagobs on 
tho three circular terraces suggest, perhaps, the idea that tho Buddha had now reached 
a state whereby he is now only dimly visible, ns through a mist, to his beholders, 
while in the central and crowning dagob he had passed altogether beyond the realm 
of human vision. 

There is a useful bibliography at the end of the book, which, however, brings 
out tho fact that there are comparatively few works in the English language on the 
subject of Javanese archreology, so that the present volume is all the more welcome. 
Tho addition of a map, such as that published by the Royal Packet Company, where 
tho ruined sites are marked in red, would greatly assist tho reader in seeing at a 
glance the position and distribution of these temples of Java. 

J. COOPER CLARK. 

Printed by Etbe and Svottiswoode, Ltd., His Majesty’s Printers, East Harding Street, E.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Egypt: Archeology. With Plate K. Petrie. 

The Earliest Perfect Tombs. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., F.B.S. OC 

While burial a below the surface abound in Egypt and most other lands, WU 
and have been published by the thousand, the above-ground structure of tombs is 
very rarely preserved. In the great cemetery of Tarkhan, forty miles south of Cairo, 
which I have excavated during the past two years, some tombs of the 1st Dynasty 
(5500 n.C.) have the upper structures in perfect preservation, owing to having been 
quickly buried in drifted sand. Three of these aro hero illustrated. 

At tho top are shown two brick tombs with curved tops (Nos. 2,039, 2,040), 
dating from the timo of King Zet, tho middle of the 1st Dynasty. On tho right is 
scon a part of the largo mastaba of brick (No. 2,038) with recessed facing. In tho 
recess nonrest to tho spectator is tho flooring of wood remaining, which marks tho 
main recess for offerings. To tho loft of the face is the gangway around tho mastaba ; 
to tho loft of that is tho fonder wall which runs around tho whole. In tho gangway 
of this and another mnstaba (onch over 101 ) feet long), wore several tombs of tho 
dependants. Tho two shown horo aro b.uilt of brick, plastered with mud, and white¬ 
washed. On tho top of each aro two slight recesses in tho form of a doorway, by 
which tho soul was supposed to go out and in. 

On cutting those tombs open at tho top (carefully leaving tho sides perfect), it 
was found that tho bricks hud boon laid over a pile of sand, which supported thorn 
when plastered. On digging down there wore first tliroo or four jars lying at the 
sides, about 3 feot down. Below these was a papyrus sleeping mat, too long to go 
into tho pit, and theroforo turned up about 2 feot at ono end. Under tho mat was 
a lid of looso boards laid ovor a roughly-made box coffin, in making which old liouso 
timber had been used up. Tho burials woro contracted, head north, faoo oast, ou 
loft side, accompaniod by some small pottery and gazollo bonos. 

In tho middlo viow is a small mastaba. Tho four pots standing upright in tho 
largo square are those found in tho anciontly-robbcd gravo which is bonoath them. 
Tho whole squnro was originally filled with sand, forming a mound bankod round 
by a brick wall about a foot high. Such is tho typo of tho Royal Tombs of tho 
1st Dynasty on a larger scnlo. The view is taken with the sand emptied out so far 
to show tho dopth of tho wall. Nearer tho spectator is tho litllo court for offerings, 
only 2 or 3 feet squaro. Tho original whitewash covering may bo scon still on 
parts of tho wall. In tho tomb wall are two slits, at which tho offerings woro pre¬ 
sented, for thoir virtue to descend to tho dead. Outsido of tho offering court aro tho 
rough pots in which offerings had been brought at tho various festivals ; tho jars 
wero then loft dorolict at tho place. This mastaba (No. 740) dates from sequence 
date 78—just before, or early in the reign of, Mena, tho boginning of tho 1st Dynasty. 

Tho lower view shows a perfect burial (No. 1,815), slightly earlier, sequence 
dato 77, rather boforo tho 1st Dynasty. Here the whole of tho sand filling has been 
removed, and tho body is scon lying quite perfect, head south, face west, contracted. 
Tho jars are around it, and betwoeu tho knees and tho arms is an alabaster bowl with 
a slate palette upon it. Outsido of the mastaba wall, at the right, is seen at the back 
the offering court, with pans lying upside down in it; nearor is tho stack of jars left 
from the offerings. Pottery of this type is seldom found in tho graves; while tho 
types found in graves are not found in stacks of offerings. From tho contemporary 
pottery of this town at Abydos we sco that tho grave pottery was that iu common 
use; the stack pottery, left subsequently, was apparently only made for such a 
transient purpose. 

From over a thousand graves cleared this year of Dynasties 0 and 1, the British 
School has secured measures of over 600 skeletons (takou by Mr. Thompson), tho 
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largest group all within a century that has been recorded. These indicate that the 
population of females was homogeneous, while the males are of two groups, one about 
a tenth of the other. It appears that from prehistoric day6 there had been a slow 
mixture of the dynastic race, shortening the male statue from about 69jj to 67£ inches, 
and then came in the pure dynastic clau of only 66^ inches. Subsequently these 
gradually mixed with the older race, and the stature roso to about 69 inches again in 
the 6th Dynasty. Seventy skulls have been preserved by soaking in paraffin wax ; the 
bones were, unfortunately, too fragile to be lifted, and wero all measured as they lay 
in the earth. The results will all lie published in Tarkhan II. 

A large cemetery of the 12th nnd 13th Dynasties has also been excavated by 
the British School this year, finding many important objects, including very fine 
inlaid jewellery. These results will appear in Riqqeh and Memphis VI. 

VV. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


Borneo, British North. 

On a Collection of 8tone Implements from the 
District, British North Borneo. Ivor H. N. Evans , B.A. 

The Berios of stone implements with which this articlo doals wero collected by 
tho writer during the year 1911 while ho was stationed at Kotabelud, the Govornmont 


Evans. 

Tompassuk gg 



Fio. I. 


post in the Tempassuk district of British North Borneo. All the specimens figured in 
Figs. I. and II., with tho exception of Fig. I., No. 4, and possibly Fig. II., No. 3, 
appear to have been intended for use as adze-heads. Tho materials from which the 
implements are manufactured are of various kinds, Nos. 1, 2, and 5 of Fig. I. beiug 
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of hornstonc; No. 3 of Fig. L, Nos. I and 2 of Fig. II., and No. 2 of Fig. IIIa. of 
basalt; and Non. 4. 6, 7. and 8 of Fig. I. of soft clayatone, such aft is common in tlio 
district. Thcso are, as far as the writer knows, tlio first stone implements which have 
beeu recorded from British North Borneo, although some had been previously reported 
from Sarawak hy Dr. A. C. H add on and Dr. C. Hose, the latter having made an 



Fio. IL 

excellent collection containing fifteen specimens. All the examples described in the 
present articlo wore obtained from either Bajaws or Illanuns, divisions of which two 
races inhabit the coast and lower river roaches, of tho Tom pass uk district. Bofore 
proceo.li.ig to describe tho specimens in detail it may bo as well to make a few 
remarks ns to tho native ideas concerning the origin of such stones. It must ho 
understood that no worked stono implements aro now in use in the district, and those 
found are thought by tho natives to have fallon from tho skies as thunderbolts. 
« Gigi guntor," tho nemo given to them by tho Bajaws, signifies thunder tooth, and 
tho writer has seen an old native placing tho implements in his mouth, saying, “ Yes, 
“ this stono would probably have been a front tooth, and this a back tooth of tho 
•• spirit of thunder."* In consequence of their supposed celestial origin, it ncod 
hardly be said that stono implements aro highly valued ns ebarms and nmulots, and 
that somotimos an ownor will not part with his specimen, however tompting an offor 



Fro. III. 


may be made him. There seems, moreover, in many cases a positive dislike on the 
part of the possessor to showing tliem.f One native who had refused to name a 
price for a specimen said to.the writer: “I only let you see it becau se you arc the 

• it is interesting to note thst this reference to ft meteoric origin of implements and other stones 
which appear to have boon derived from sources not clearly suggested by anything found in the 
district is prevalent in many widely separated countries. The Greeks gave the name «p«’Wa 
Xifloc to the stone hatchets which they found sporadically on the surface of the ground. They 
sometimes carved gnostic characters on them, and the implements appear in the cult of Zeus. In 
our own country the belemnite of the midland counties and the lumps of marcasita in the chalk 
are .to the workmen “thunderbolts.’’ 

t Possibly owing to some idea that letting others see the charm would diminish its potency. 
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“ Tuan; if it was anyone else I would not show it”; and on going outside was 
heard to say to a friend: “IIow could I possibly wish to sell my talisman?” A 
collection cannot, therefore, be got together without a good deal of trouble and some 
expense. Stone implements are used ns charms in various manners ; sometimes they 
are worn stitched into a special sash which is tied round the waist, and sometimes 
they are kept In the largo tancobs or store vessels for unhusked rice which are 
found iu every native house, their office apparently being to guard the padi and to 
keep it iu good condition. When the young rice is just in leaf, water iu which a 
stone implement has been placed is often sprinkled over it to insuro tho success of 
the crop. Tho small adze-hoad No. 1 of Fig. II. is said to have been used in tho 
last epidemic of small-pox in tho district, when water iu which it had been placed 
was givon to tho patients to drink as a remedy. In cock-fighting, atono implements 
aro much used as charms, for it is said that tho spurs of a cock which havo boon 
rubbed with tho charm must causo deep wounds in the opposing bird, while krisses 

also which 
havo boon 
troatod in 
a similar 
mannor are 
c r o d i t o d 
with always 
inflicting 
very serious 
w o it u d s. 
Tho collec¬ 
tion shows 
a curious 
assemblage 
of typos, 

Kio. UIa. for instance, 

No. 2 of 

Fig. I., if no locality wore givon, might woll bo ascribed to tho Horvoy 
Islands. 

Tho quostion of the uso of implements of soft stono, such ns Nos. 4, 6, 7, and 8 
of Fig. I., is oxtromoly interesting. They nro found in many countries, Great 
Britain included, and aro often stated to havo boon usod for ceremonial purposes. 
Possibly in some cases they were buried with corpses or placed on the grave, taking 
the placo of tho moro valuable hard stono implements of tho deceased with which 
tho heirs did not wish to part. This substitution of valueless copies is common iu 
many parts of tho world, notably in China; and undoubtedly the valuables of 
deceased persons were at first buried with them, until cupidity invented tho oxcuse 
that a spirit being only a shadowy sort of individual, shadowy belongings were quito 
good enough for bis uso in tho next world. In some cases implements of soft stono 
wore, however, probably used for light work, and possibly No. 4 of Fig. I. muy havo 
been used for scraping out tho pith of the sago palm. It is noticeable that tho 
implements figured on Fig. I. all show a similarity of design, and appropriate to 
what Dr. Haddon has, rather happily, termed the roof type, from its resorablanco to 
tho roof of a house viewed from above (No. 1). 

Nos. 1 and 2 and the wooden model No. 3 of Fig. III*. are very curious 
examples, since they have at one end two cutting edges separated by a groove ; 
those would form a double cuttiug edge if they were used as adzes. This, 
however, does not appear to have been tho case, since No. 2 has "grip-marks,” 
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which scorn to bo cither depressions made by the constant friction of the lmnds of 
many generations on the stone in using it or else purposely made for affording a 
good grip of the implement. The writer inclines to the former opinion. If the 
depressions are grip marks the method of their formation is of loss importance than 
the manner in which the implements were held and the purpose for which they 
wore used. On the other hand, it is possible that thoso marks show whoro the 
instrument was lashed into a haft; though it is hard to sco for what purpose an 
axe of this description could ever have boen used. 

Returning to tho “ grip mark ” theory ; the depression a, from its shape, scorns 
to have been made by (or for) tho base of tho thumb, while those marked h and c 
were formed by (or for) tho fingers, the small ridge d between thorn corresponding 
to tho space between tho second and third fingers. Tho model No. 8 of Fig. III. 


Fio. IV. 


has also a depression for tho base of tho thumb and, as in No. 2, a slightly convex 
surface on one side, which, on the above assumption as to tho method of holding, 
would be directed towards tho palm of the hand. With rognrd to the largo 
specimen, No. 1 of Fig. IIIa., it is probably a partly finished implement which has 
been to some extent used. The reasons for the latter conclusion will be found given 
below. Mr. J. Jenniugs, of Newmarket, when he saw the model, suggested that the 
implements had probably been used for rubbing down and finishing coir or other 
rope which had been newly dressed with a resinous gum ; stating that during his 
residence in the New Hebrides he had seen lengths-of bamboo with forks cut in 
them used for the same purpose. On examining the specimens Nos. 1 and 2 it 
was found that the proximal portion of the groove (i.c., the portion of the groove 
nearest the body of the holder) was considerably more worn in both, than the distal. 
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This is not shown in the model, but it is possibly due to unfaithful copying. 
Taking into consideration the evidence that the implements wore used in the way 
indicated, and the uneven wear of the groove, the theory does not seem at all 
improbable. 

On Fig. 4 are shown various flakes of red chert together with one core of the 
same material.* These flakes are extremely abundant in the lower portions of the 
Tcmpassuk district, and con be found in numbers on the smaller foot-hills. No. 1 is, 
however, the only specimen of a core which the writer has seen, nor has he yet come 
across a completed implement in this material. Chert, which is named by the 
natives “ batu api” (fire stone), is used to the present day for striking a light. 
Nutivos, on being asked in what way the stone is dressed for the tinder-box, replied 
that either a convenient piece was picked up from the ground or a largo lump 
• thrown against a rock, whon any suitable fragments could oasily bo collected. This 
seems to dispose of the possibility of the flakos and cores being of modern origin. 
The majority of the flakos show an extremely woll-doveloped bulb of percussion. 

IVOR II. N. EVANS. 
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America, South: Chile. 

A Noto on the Occurrence of Turquoise In Northern Ohllo. by 

Oswald H. Evans , F.G.S. 

The turquoise has long been associated as a gom-stone with the pro-European 
culture of Mexico, where it was extensively employed for inlaid work in stone, bone, 
and wood, and its use in the same manner has continued to the prosont day among 
the Pueblo folk of tho northern continent. 

The rarer occurrence of tho turquoise, usod for similar purposos in pre-Spanish 
Poru, as exempted in objocts discovered in the Macabi Islands and elsewhere, bus 
iooviutbly suggested a communication with the advanced cultures of tho north, 
especially in viow of tho fact that turqnoise was not knowu to oxist in western 
South America. 

It is, therefore, of some interest to record tho information that turquoise oocurs 
wolL within tho limits of tbo ancient Peruvian oulturo rogion, and that there is direct 
evidence of its use by the early inhabitants of tho district surrounding tho point of 
origin of tho material. 

It should bo mentioned that Domeyko (Min., Ed. Ill) “rofors to turquoise as 
“ an onrthy cupriferous aluminium phosphate from San Lorenzo, Chilo” (Daui, 
Mineralogy, 6th Edition), but this substance cannot bo classed as a gem-stone. 

Tho material to which I dosiro to call attention is found in northern Chilo, 
inland from tho port of ChaDaral do las Animas, at a place called Corro del Indio 
Mucrio, in tho mining district of Pueblo Ilundido. The turquoise, which is not of 
high quality, is found horo in a true vein, and tho numerous Indian graves which 
have been opened in.the neighbourhood by treasure seekers have yielded abundaut 
evidence of the use of the Stone in personal ornament. 

, , The turquoise occurs in tho graves in the form of rounded pellets, pierced for 
suspension as beads, and also in perforated cylinders “ like pieces of pipe-stem.” 
Arrow heads and broken pottery are to be met in profusion as in most centres of 
•former Indian activity throughout this region. 

I am indebted to,my friend Mr. John Southward, for some time a resident in 
Cbafiaral, for the above detuils. It is very probable that tho turquoise formed part 
of the tribute exacted from the desert tribes by their Peruvian masters, although 

• I have to thank Dr. Marr anrl Mr. J. Romanes, of the Cambridge University Geological 
Museum, for identifying as a radiolarian chert the rock which forms the material of the cores and 
flake-. 
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I havo no direct evidence that it was so. I may state, however, that I found a 
material which was probably turquoise (although at the time I did not recognise it 
as such) in small fragments in a grave in Hueso l'arado, Taltal, descrilted by me in 
Max. 1906, 12. OSWALD H. EVANS. 


Africa: Marmarioa. Bates. 

Nomad Burials in Marmarica. By Oric Bates, B.A., F.R.G.S. 110 

The traveller in Marmarica, or in tho desert hinterland of Cyronaica, from UU 
time to time encounters small stone structures which prove, upon examination, to 
bo sepulchral. Some of those monuments—probably tho greater part of them—aro 
of recent date, others bolong to a period at least as early as Roman. Tho present 
paper, tho materials for which wore collected in 1910, is a brief description of graves 
of both classes. 

I. The Recent Burials .—To excavate a grave for tho interment of an adult 
human body is in the dcsort purls of Marmarica a task beyond the onergies or skill 



Fio. 1. 




of tho nomadic inhabitants, owing to tho hardness of tho mioceno limestono of the 
Libyan plateau. Tho bodies of those, therefore, who have died at a distance from 
tho oases or tho fortilo littoral zone, are protected by boing enclosed within walls 
made of small surface stones. These walls aro generally about 75 to 125 cms. high, 
and aro usually circular or elliptical in plan (Figs, la, 15; 2a, 25). It often happons, 
especially near tho regular halting places, that, to economise labour, ono or more 
gravos are built against ono already existing, the rosult being a poly-cellular structure 
such as that shown in Figs. 3a, 35. 

A flat stono in or on the grave wall often boars rudely incised markings indicating 
the tribe to which the dead mau belonged. As far as I had an opportunity for 
observing, these inscribed stones wero placed in tho south-westerly part of tho wall, 
and they wore of considerable interest, as the signs cut on them recalled strongly, 
now those of tho Tifinagh alphabet of the West, and now those of the minor Semitic 
alphabets (Safaitic, Thamudenian, Libyanic) of the East. A large collection of these 
signs would havo considerable archaiological interest; the few which I was able to 

copy are presented in Fig. 4a, &c.* __ 

• For others, tee J. M. 8. Scholz: Voyage tAlexandrie A Paratonium, Leipzig, 1822, pp. 63, 66, 67. 
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The Itfxlios in the grave enclosures, wrapped in cloths, wero laid on tho back, 
fully extended in the orthodox Moslem manner, with the face turned towards Mekkah. 
Over the body was regularly deposited a thin layer of coarse gravel and pebbles, 
scraped up from the ungenerous surface of the desert. Tho rest of tho enclosure, 
when near a haffiah ,f was often seen to be filled up with brush or thorn, to keep 
off the foxes and jackals. 

In some casos in which the occupant of a gravo whs in reality, or has in time 

come to bo, voncratod 
ns a sheikh, tho lonely 
gravo is marked with a 
pennon — n rude wand, 
brought from an oasis 
or from tho const, has 
had tied to ono ond a 
square or irrogulur strip 
of white cotton, which 
flutters ahovo the grave 
in memory of tho virtuo 
and pioty of tho de- 
a censed. Such signals 

are common in Africa 
Minor and tho Sudan. 
In Marmarica tho pass¬ 
ing camolcer often stops 
to pray at a sopulchro 
of this sort, and noar 
Fio. 8. Bir-cl-Kcnnis I saw ono 

1/ of my mon stand by 

such a gravo, draw his hands downwards over his face sovoral tirnos, and thou rap 
smartly tkrico with lus camol-stick on the wall of the gravo. 

Thoro is no reason to supposo that any of tho graves of tho type just doscribod 
aro pro-Islamic, tho ovidonco nil pointing to thoir having boon constructed since tho 
Mahomedan conquest of Africa. 


in 


JI. The Ancient Buriats .—Besides tho Grrcco-Egyptian rock-cut tombs found ... 
al l tho babitablo oasos of tho Si wan group, thoro arc at scvoral places small cemeteries 
of ancient 
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graves of tho 
typo known 
in tho Alge¬ 
rian Sahara 
as tho regem- 
typo (plur. 
urge m). 

These more nearly resemble in form tho Moslem burials described above than they 
do any of the grave forms, nncicut or modern, employed by tho scdonlarics of tho 
oasos. Graves of a very similar character, and of the same date as those in ques¬ 
tion, have been found hero and there within a few hours west of tho Nile Valley, 
and according to native information occur on the northern confines of tho Libyan 
plateau. 

f From CLe tuperiore loco in tyerioren dtpotuit: " an slighting place." A “dean-up” in the 
plateau, in which there grow scantily dumps of gazelle-grass, camcl-thorn, &c. Such places, affording 
a little grazing and being free from stones, arc if possible chosen for halts when on tho march. 
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Tho graves of this type which I myself saw wore at Gorhah oasis, some 15 miles 
W.N.W. from Siwah town. This oasis serves ns a camping ground for tho southern 
camel patrols of H.H. Egyptian Coa9t Guards, and I had the pleasure of being 
there for some time us tho guest of Major L. V. Roylo, of that service. It was 
through this officer's kindness that I had at my disposal men to open tho graves 
I wished to oxamino, and was able during my stay to record a number of them. 
Tho graves wero regularly placed on the edge of tho plateau which encircles tho 
oasis. Often there were, in tho immediate vicinity, Grmco-Egyptiun ruck tombs 
excavated in tho cliff; hut from tho general distribution of tho argcm-ly\>Q throughout 
Eastorn Libya, and from tho poverty of many of tho rock tombs, I incline to boliovo 
that the (irgcm aro tho graves of nomads who, liko tho modern Arabs, periodically 
visited tho oases, rathor than tho graves of poor sedeutaries. 

As typical oxnmples of these Gerbah burials tho following may bo cited :— 

No. 1. N.E. part of Gerbah, on cliff. Plundered grave, consisting of a cairn, 
elliptical in plan, made of small flat stonos, 700 x 600 x 135 (ht.)cins. (Figs. 5a, 55). 
Tho upper stones had been partly removed, and beneath thoso which remained was 
found a sort of cist, 200 x 50 cms., rectangular in plan, built on tho major axis of 



Fio. 6. Fro. 7. 

tho cairn (Fig. 5a). Tho sides of tho cist woro made of flattish stonos sot on 
edge. Thcso woro roofed by others like them, laid flat across. Major axis, S.E. 
and N.W. 

No. 2. S. part of Gerbah, behind Coast Guard camp, on spur of cliff. Same 
typo ns preceding. Cairn, 550 X 500 X 65 (lit.) cms.; cist, 190 X 70 cms.; major 
axis, E. and W. Burial of an adult woman, on back, hood wost, hands folded on 
pelvis. Plundered at head, which suggests that bead uocklaces arc sometimos found 
on these bodios. Outer body wrappings of coarse linon cloth of simplest woavo ; on 
removal, a long splint (tho mid-rib of a palm-frond) was seon at each side, bound 
with bands of linen (tied in reef knots) across the body and feet, as shown in Fig. 6. 
Tho inner wrappings, round which passed the bands just mentioned, were of tho 
same coarse fabric as tho outer cloths, but fringed. Lyiug inside tho cist with tho 
woman, at her feet, was the body of a child under a year in age. On tho woman’s 
right hand wero the two base silver rings shown in Figs. 7a, 7b. One of these rings 
was a mere wire, the other had on it a blunt depression imitating the intaglio of a 
signet. 

No. 3. Same location as No. 2. Largo cairn, 700 X 600 X 200 cms. ; cist, 
200 X 95 eras., placed at right angles to the major axis of the cairn (E. and W.), 
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not in the centre, hut nearer the west end (see Fig. 8). Body of man, same position 
as body in No. 2, head south. Reduced to skeleton ; traces of wrappings on bones. 
Skull it well-defined quadrated ellipsoid ; teeth good. 

No. 4. A little S.E. of the Coast Guard camp, on spur of cliff. Same type as 
No. 1. Cairn, 400 x 250 x 150 cms.; cist, in middle, along major axis of cairn, 
120 X 50 cms. Burial of undo (?), body on back, head west. Wrappings of conrse 



Fio. 9. 


linen, pinned ovor breast with neatly made little pegs of wood, square in cross-soction. 
Skull, acute pentagonoid. 

No. 5. Same location, samo type ns preceding, and approximately same sizo. 
Burial of old woman, body on back, head west. Outor wrappings pinned ; inner, as 
shown in Fig. 9. 

Because of their distribution and their conformity to the well recognised “ regem- 
typo,” I am inclined to consider that these cairn-aml-cist burials were oreoted by 
poor nomads of Libyan stook. The period to which the graves are to bo assigned 
is indicated by the discovory of the baso silver rings mentioned abovo, and by the 
shards of pottery which aro uot infrequently assooiatod with the cairns. Both the 
shards and the rings aro late Roman or early Byzantine. The gravos thoreforo 
belong to tho fourth or fifth centuries of the present era. ORIC BATES. 



Abyssinia: Arohreology. Thesiger. 

Account of tho Newly-discoverod Ruins at 8ollall. Hy Wilfred G. QQ 
Thesiger. 03 

For many years past it has boon known by tho locul inhabitants that tho present 
little round church, built in tho usual Abyssinian style with thatched roof and mud 
walls, stood on tho ruins of an older church dcstroyod during tho Mohammoduu invasion 
of Mohammed Grain, and from time to time there was oven talk of digging there to 
sco what could bo found. Nothing was, however, dono until August, 1912, when Dojaz 
Knssa, the present chief of this country, made trenches along tho south wall of tho 
main building, whore traces of tho old building were most visible, and also along the 
south wall of the first enclosure. 

These trenches, which are about throe feet deop, laid bare the base of n square 
building, on which was carved tho pattern of interlaced arches, marked I on the 
enclosed drawings. Tho carving is in low relief on large squaro slabs of stono somo 
four inches thick, which were fixed in some way to the face of the wall, which, so 
far as one con judgo, must have boon about four foot in width. Tho pattern of 
inverted steps and the moulding on which both rest is oarved on smaller stones, 
square cut and well fitting, but I could find no traces of lime or cement having been 
used. Pattern No. I is found on the south wall on either side of the steps, and 
probably runs all round the base of the building. 

The patterns marked Nos. II, III, and V are found on small fragments of stone 
set in the side walls of the flight of stairs which led down from the south door to 
the inner courtyard, but are evidently not in their original position, as each pattern 
is found on a single stone irregularly placed and broken, and the corresponding stones 
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on either sido show no signs of the carving having been continued. These stones 
belonged evidently to another part of the destroyed building, but one cannot sny by 
whom or when they were placed in their present position, ns the priests declared 
everything remains as found when the excavations wero mndo in August, 1912. 

The original church was surrounded by a square walled enclosure some 36 feet 
distant from the building itself with an 
opening opposite the steps and south 
door, on the inner side of which there 
are traces of moulding such as is shown 
in Pattern IV. This wall can bo traced 
on all four sides. Some 60 feet outside 
the first wall are the remains of a second 
rectangular enclosure, marked by mounds 
of grass-grown df/tris, on the south and 
east sides, but without further excava¬ 
tions it is impossible to say if it also was 
built of cut stono. 

Plentiful remains of charcoal nnd cal¬ 
cined stone go to provo that, as rumourod, 
tho church was destroyed by firo. The 
priests showed mo sovoral long nuils nnd 
iron clamps all rustod and corroded which 
were dug up in excavating tho tronchos 
which are marked on tho plan by a dotted 
line. Tho whole site of tho ruin is covorod 
with enormous olivo and juniper treos, nono of which can bo loss than 300 years 
old, and many of which grow actually on old ruined walls. 

Of tho history of tho original church one could gather only very scanty deta.ls. 
It is reported to have been built, not by tho king, but by a bishop, hence tho name 
which it still boars—Itohege. Wbother it had anything to do with tho monastery 

of Dobra Libanos, which is 
only somo five hours dis¬ 
tant, they could not tell 
mo,'but it is said always 
to have been a place of 
especial sanctity. 

This ruin appears to 
mo to have throe special 
points of interest — firstly, 
its position so far to the 
south, where with the 
exception of tho ancient 
establishment of Debra Li¬ 
banos no other ruins of a 

■jj- -__ ?| similar kind aro known to 

exist; secondly, the excel¬ 
lence of the carvod work, 
which I believe would bo 
noticeable even in the north, and the fact that the pattern of interlaced arches, 
although often found in early European buildings, has not as yet, so far as l can 
ascertain, been found on any other ruins in this country; and thirdly, that the 
evidence of tho date of its destruction tends to prove the impossibility of tho 
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Portuguese having had any hand in building it, unless it was designed by the 
painter Branca Leon or the Portuguese ambassador, Peter Corvilla, both of whom 
arrived in Abyssinia about 1470, but thoro appenr to be no records of their having 
done any work of this kind, although the former docorated existing churches and 
gavo great offence by not adhering to local convention. The mission of Rodcrigo 
de Limn, which remained in this country from 1520 to 1525, were cortainly other¬ 
wise occupied than in building churches for a king who would neither do business 
with them nor allow them to depart, and in 1527 the province of Sellali was laid 
wasto by Mohammed Grain, which is probably the date at which this church or some 
later construction raised on the same site was destroyed. 

I am inclined to bcliovo that at the time of the invasion of Mohamcd Grain 
the original building was already a mere ruin on the dibrit of which tho Abyssinians 
had built a church of their own, ns had such buildings as this evidently was still boon 
standing in 1527, it appours to mo impossible that oven tho memory of them should 
by tho beginning of tho next century have died out so completely that tho con¬ 
struction of tho convent and palaces of Father Peter Pace in 1604 should have 
struck tho Abyssinians with tho wonder and oven terror which are roported by 
Bruco. 

This supposition might account for tho steps having been at some time roughly 
repaired from tho dibrit of tho old ruins by a peoplo ignorant of building, as is 
shown by their having boon uuablo to replace tho stops themselves and only eapablo 
of making of tho old stairway an inclined slope to givo access to tho newer church 
placed on tho mound formed by tho ruins of tho old one. 

If truo this account would put tho dato of tho original building hack to a much 
earlier date, probably to about tho lltli or 12th century, which period I Itoliovo I 
am right in thinking tho stylo of carving corresponds. 

WILFRED G. THESIGER. 


REVIEWS. 

Africa, North : Anthropology. Bertholon : Chantre. 

Itcchcrchcs Anthropologiqucs dans la JJerbiric Orien/alc ( Tripolitaitic, Qfj 
Tunisc, Algfrir), par L. Bertholon ot E. Chantre. Tome Promior : Anthropo- wU 
motrie, Craniometrie, Etlmographio. Pp. 662 (fob), 385 figs., and fivo maps in colour. 
Tome Deuxidme : Album do 174 portraits othniquos. Froutispioco in photochromo. 
A. Roy, Lyon, 1913. 

North Africa, according to tho authors of this splendid monograph, has tho 
lines of an ancient galley with hor prow to the cast, hor poop to the west, and 
her keel stranded on tho sauds of tho Sahara. She has beeu boarded on all sides, 
by tho negroes from the south, by peoples of Asia from tho cast, and by the 
Mediterranean and Europenn races from the north. This anciont galley—if we 
may continuo the'simile—has been recently boarded by tho gallant authors, who 
have subjected tho motley crew to a long and accurate investigation, the results of 
which arc contained in these two artistic and pictorial volumes. Tho authors were 
well qualified for their task. Dr. Bertholon has seen Barbary for many years with 
the eyes of an expert medical man, and as secretary of the Institute of Carthage, while 
his collaborator. Dr. Chantre, is a well-known anthropologist of Lyons. An anthro¬ 
pological investigation of over 8,000 of the inhabitants of Barbary has led the 
authors to distinguish three chief types of man in North Africa—(1) short, dark- 
complexioned long-headed people, members of the Mediterranean race; (2) short, 
dark-complexioned, brachycephalic people of less certain affinities; (3) tall, long¬ 
headed, rather fair people, probably descendants of a north Europenu stock. Besides 
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these three, there is an important fourth type, the negro or negroid. There are 
also minor types which the authors suspect to be duo to intermixture of the 
chief types. Numerous portraits and complete measurements ore given of large 
groups of individuals of all of these types. The results of their ethnographic 
survey is quickly grasped from the coloured charts which accompany their statistics 
and statements. 

The story of North Africa ns revealed in these volumes is that of every 
country which has been thoroughly investigated, a story of persistence of human 
type. "“ Centuries have passed,” the authors write in their summary, “ideals have 
“ changed, but the skeloton lias passed from generation to generation unchanged.” 
The delicately modolled negro typo of to-day has its ancient precursor in the 

neolithic burial places of the country; in burials of the same remote period, occur 

the skeletons of the Mediterranean race, which still forms the main population of 
littoral settlements and cities; in the dolmen of Kokina occur the short-headed 
dark-complexioned typo which now abounds in Carthago and in the Island of Cerbn. 
The tall long-headed rather blonde people now found occupying tho plateaux of tho 
interior nro found in tho mogalithio monuments. According to tho authors, they 
entered Africa from Spain subsequent to tho settlement of tho other types. 

Physical anthropology forms only a section of this work ; tho authors have 

construed anthropology in its widest sense, and included all that relates to tho 

cultural and psychical lifo of tho peoplo. The picturo they have drawn represents 
North Africa as an intrinsic part of tho Mediterranean region from tho most ancient 
timos, and participating in all the cultural waves which ltavo sprend along tho 
Mediterranean shores, from tho Levant to the Straits of Gibraltar, sinco tho oarliost 
dawn of civilisation. In many respects Barbnry has preserved to a greater degree 
than any other rogion traces of civilisations which reached its shores from Egypt, 
Cyprus, Grcoco, thousands of yoars ago. Tho nativo lustrous polychrome pottory 
with geometrical dosigns is regardod by tho authors ns similar to that found by 
Potrie and Quibell at Nuguda, and in Cyprus by Richter, and holonging to a period 
of about 2,500 u.0. This monograph will provo of tho greatest vnluo to those who 
nro seeking to rostoro tho history of tho anciont civilisation of tho Mediterranean 
basin. The authors havo oarnod tho thanks of their oolloaguos in all lands for the 
ablo way thoy havo carriod out a vory heavy and difficult task. A. KEITH. 


New Zealand: Mythology. Smith. 

The Lore of the Wharc- Wananga ; or, Teachings of the. Maori College, on Qf 
Religion, Cosmogony , and History , written down by H. T. IVhalahoro, Jrom UI 
the Teachings of To Matorohanga and Ncpia Pohuhu, Priests of the IVharc- 
Wannnga of the East Coast, New Zealand. Translated by S. Percy Smith. 
President of the Polynesian Society. New Plymouth, 1913. Pp. xvii + 193. 


The title of tho above volume explains shortly tho contents of l art I., winch 
has been published as Vol. III. of the Memoirs of tho Polynesian Society, and of 
Part II., which is to follow when funds permit. 

The two priests bod taught in tho Wharc-Wiinanga “long before the influence 
“ of Christianity reached their tribe,” and it is a matter of congratulation that their 
knowledge was transmitted to paper beforo their deaths, which occurred respectively 
in 1884 and 1882. 

Te Whatahoro had written down this knowledge, from their dictation, 50 years 
ago, and the whole is contained in several volumes deposited in tho Dominion Museum, 
Wellington. Much of the information contained in these volumes has recently been 
copied by the Tribal Committee, known as “Tanc-nui-a-rangi." The Polynesian 
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Society ha? obtained access to these writings, and the present volume is a translation 
by their President, the well-known Maori scholar, Mr. Percy Smith. 

Tho writings are divided into “ Things Celestial ” and “ThingsTerrestial." Part I. 
contains tho former, and it is to be hoped that funds will very shortly he forthcoming 
to enable the Society to publish tho remaining part. A glance at tho list of members 
of tho Society shows how very meagrely it is supported from this country (9). 

To enable tho reader hotter to understand tho translation, Mr. Percy Smith has 
added copious footnotes, and he rightly remarks in his introduction that “assuredly 
“ these ancient beliefs of a peoplo that was, less than one hundred years ago, in tho 
“ Stono Age will offer to the studont of comparative mythology an additional light 
“ on the working of tho mind of primitive man." This is the more so in tho case 
of tho Maori, when one considers how absolutely his island homo was cut off from 
outside influence for a period which Mr. Percy Smith puts down at over two thousand 
years. To those interested in tho migrations of tho various races of the Pacific Ocean 
this book makes interesting and instructive reading. J. EDGE-PARTINGTON. 


Physical Anthropology. Wrig-ht. 

The Origin and Antiquity of Man. By Fred G. Wright, D.D., LL.D., QQ 
F.G.S.A. London : John Murray, 1913. Pp. 547. Prico 8*. OL 

It is always ploasaut to meot with a writer whoso conceptions are definite, 
dogmatic, and cloarly expressed—especially when tho writer has earned tho right, 
by years of observation, to bo countod an authority on his subjeot. Dr. Wright has 
ontitlcd his work tho Origin and Antiquity of Man, but although thoro is much 
that concerns the antiquity in this book, thoro is very little that throws light on 
his origin. Dr. Wright is convinced that wo reached our human cstato with tho 
Ploistoconc poriod—which probably began not moro than 80,000 years ago—" certainly 
not 100,000." 

It is straugo that ono who has studiod for so many years tho glacial ami 
Ploistoceno geology of North America should, ou tho amplo ovideuce at his disposal, 
roach a conclusion so different to that of Penck, who has calculated, from his 
observations in Europo, that tho Pleistocene poriod may have lasted ovon 1$ millions 
of years. As our kuowlodgo of man's early traces increases it becomes moro and 
moro urgont to obtaiu a Pleistocono time chart, but from tho statements just cited 
it is cloar that much has yet to be dono boforo the geologist can supply our needs. 
The lifting of tho last ice sheet from North Amorica, iu Dr. Wright's opiniou, 
occurred at a comparatively recent date. Ho thinks the early civilisations of Babylon 
and of Egypt may have boon in thoir heyday whilo still groat areas of America 
and Europo, now densely populoted, wero buried undor an ico shoot hundreds of 
feet doep. If that is so, and it is hard to explain away the evidence Dr. Wright 
produces of tho recent disappearance of glacial conditions—then thero must be some 
factor which has a powerful influence on our climate and of which wo know nothing 
ns yet. 

The author is a “ paroxysmalist.” He refuses to accept what happens in the 
present as a clue or key to what has happened in the past. “ Tho wise evolutionist," 
he says, “loaves the field open for catastrophes—periods of rapid transformation." 
He believes that tho evolution of man may havo occurred in bouudiug starts ; new 
species may arise in a few hundred years, all the racos of mankind may havo been 
differentiated in a few thousand years, civilisations and languages may appear with 
a rapidity not loss astonishing than tho growth of Jonah’s gourd. The author 
quotes with Approval the opinion of Dr, Bartlett as regards the origin of woman, 
namely, that she was the result of " direct creation." It will thus be seen that 
Dr. Wright has just as implicit faith in miracles as in science. A. KEITH. 
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Religion and Folklore. Blinkenberg. 

The Thunder Weapon in Religion and Folklore. By Chr. Blinkenberg. QQ 
Cambridge University Press. 

In this excellent and unpretentious little work the author sets out to trace the 
history of the thunder weapon as it figures at various periods in Greek Art and 
Literature. To do so he has gone far afield and gathered evidence from remoto 
and unexpected sources, much of it from modern Denmark, India, and oven Thibet; 
but ho uses it with discretion and restraint. 

Ho distinguishes two primitive conceptions of the force which is nctivo in the 
thunder-stroke, or more strictly in the lightning. In the first and more widely 
spread the stroke is dealt by something conceived ns resembling a huimyi weapon. 
Hence comes the beliof in “thunder-stones,” still locally surviving. These in 
modern times take various shapes, but the wenpou was most often conceived as an 
axe, at first naturally of stone, then later of bronze. In later timoa this is of course 
the weapon of a thunder-god, hut before anthropomorphic religion it is itself the 
god, if the word may bo used, nod worshipped accordingly. These foots, which 
seem well established, throw a welcome light on tho axes which figure so largely 
ns objects of worship in tho recent finds in Crete. They appear to represent the 
earlier, as tho axe of Zens Lnbrnundeus, in the author’s opinion, represents tho later 


stage of the conception. , 

In tho second conception, which seems to have profiled chiefly m Mesopo¬ 
tamia, attention is concentrated rather on tho lightning itself than on its effoot. 
Hence we have as its symbol, not an axo, but a conventional representation of 
lightning ; some form of zigzag pattern, developing lator into a pronged weapon. 
This reappears in Grocco ns the trident of Poseidon, and with a reduplication of 
tho prongs, which is found also in Assyria and olsowboro, as the familiar heraunos 
of Zeus. Once more tho evidence is good, and it is characteristic of tho writor’s 
sanity that ho doos not attempt to prove that tho tridont, whatever its origin, was 
not a fish-spear in tho eyes of the classical Greek. 

The book contains much other matter of interest and well doservos study. 

F. It. EARP. 


Festival Volume. Various Authors. 

Festshrift tillegnad Edvard Wester march i anlcdmng av bans Fenitodrsdag Q4 
den 20. November 1912. Helsingfors, 1912. 

It is a pity that we have not in English a word to translate tho German word 
Festschrift. It denotes a German custom that has beon found so pleasant and useful 
as a menus of expressing, on some appropriate occasion, congratulation, friendship, 
gratitude, admiration, and at tho same time of having a little say on a pet subject, 
that it has been adopted almost overwhere. One of the recent cxnmplos is this 
Festschrift presented to Professor Wcstcrmarck ou his fiftieth birthday by some of 

his pupils and friends. It contains a number of interesting articles not only in 

Swedish, but also in English and Gorman, an appropriate polyglot recognition of 
the value of his wide nothropological researches. To select a few of them hero as 

likely to be attractive to British readers must not be held to indicate any want ol 

appreciation of the rest. , . . 

Dr. Hodden describes the houses of New Guinea with care, and as minutely as 
his space and the accounts of his authorities allow. Nothing is lacking hut a little 
touch of the professional enthusiasm of the house-agent to hurry the reader into 
househunting in that paradise for himself. He is, however, simply laying the 
foundation for an extended enquiry into the racial and cultural relations of the 
different forms of houses ou that great island. The points to winch he finally directs 
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attention do not specifically include the relation of house-form to social structure, 
though this problem docs appear to be implied in the text of the article, and ho is 
far too scientific an anthropologist to overlook it. He suggests, by the way, that 
tree-houses may have originated from pile-houses ; is not the converse also possiblo ? 

A most suggestive paper, the fruit of careful observation and research, is that 
hy Dr. Rivers on “ The Disappearance of Useful Arts in Oceania.” More will he 
heard of it hereafter; and the application of his reasoning to other cultures is 
certain. 

Mr. Malinowski, writing on “ The Economic Aspoct of the Inticbiuma Ceremonios,” 
is undoubtedly right in asserting that without the study of religious and magical 
influences any evolutionary scheme of economics must be incomplete. Economics are 
inseparably interwoven with religion and magic. But whatever may bo the economio 
effect of the Inticbiuma coremonies as a collective and organised activity, the sus¬ 
picion will recur that their economic intention is secondary, and not primary. Many 
pooplos perform coromonios for the increase of the food supply. Such ceremonies 
are nowhere so intimately bound up with the totemic organisation, and at the same 
time form so large a part of the collective activities—in other words, aro so much 
emphasized—as among the Arunta and their immediate neighbours, the Kaitish and 
Unmatjera. These aro procisoly the tribes among which the Central Australian 
totomio system is in process of disintegration. It looks as though the consciously 
economic purpose is developing at tho exponso of the roligious purporo in their 
Intiohiuma ceremonios. 

As somo of the first-fruits of his recent expedition, Dr. Landtman recounts tho 
Kiwai logoud of Sido (tho Sida of the lieports oj the Cambridge Expedition to 
Torres Straits ), and exhibits its connection with tho beliefs of tho Kiwni-spoaking 
peoples in roforonco to the life after death and tho wanderings of the departed. 

Mr. Holsti's long artiolo on “Superstitions, Customs, and Bcliofs in Primitive 
Warfnro,” lays a greatly needed stross on a side of savage lifo apt to bo ignored by 
evolutionist arguments on tho competition involved in the struggle for existence. Tho 
merely materialistic view is shown to ignore oloinents equally important and far-reaohiug. 

Those and other contents of tlio volume deserve porusal aud consideration on 
the part of anthropological students. E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 

The instructions to selected candidates for the Indian Civil Sorvico of 1913 QC 
havo now been issued. The loading characteristics of racial typos and their S3 
distribution in India are to be studied in connection with and as part of Indian 
History. Reprints of the nrticloB in the Imperial Gazetteer on Ethnology and Caste, 
Languugcs, Roligious, and Vernacular Literature will bo distributed to the future 
rulers of India. The article on Ethnology and Caste is by the late Sir Herbert 
Risley, and summarises tho views which he published in tho Census Report for 1901, 
Chapter XI. Those views hovo been subjected to severe criticism, oven as lately as 
the recent meeting of the British Association. Tho chapters on languages and the 
vornacular literature are by Sir George Grierson, while Mr. Crooko has written the 
chapter on religion. It is not too much to say that this is a great step forward, aud 
there is reason to hope that at long last tho pertinacity of the Institute is to he 
rewarded, aud that in recognition of the practical value and direct importance of a 
sound knowledge of tho. ideas and ideals of Iudiau society and of the manners and 
customs of the peoples of India, selected candidates will be required to possoss a 
competent knowledge of these subjects before they are absorbed into the great machine. 

Printed by Evrb and SeorrrSwooDK, I/td., His Majesty's Printers, East Harding Street, E.O. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Africa, West. With Plate L. Scott Macfle. 

Shongo Staffs. By J. IV. Scott Macfic , M.A. t B.Sc. QC 

Very long ago, so tradition relates, Shongo, tho god of thunder ami lightning, uU 
visited the earth in the person of an old man. Ho earned for his support a staff, 
the height of a man’s shoulder, on tho head of which were carved two faces. A 
reduced copy of this staff is still used in the rites of Shongo. 

During my residence at Morin, Northern Nigeria, in 1912, I was fortmmto 
enough to see two of these staffs and to obtain the following notes regarding then- 
use. The first was obtained at II off a, an Jgbona town in the south-eastern part of 
Ilorin, by Mr. P. M. Dwyer, the resident in charge of the province, whoso knowledge 
of the customs of tho native pooples is unique, and to whom I am indebted for much 
interesting information concerning the worship of Shongo. This staff was 30 cm. 
long, and consisted of a short handle and a Janns-like head carved out of a singlo 
pioce of soft wood. In tho froe end of tjio handle a small hole had been pierced. 
Tho head was flattened laterally, and was carved with two human faces placed back 
to buck, and each surmounted by a curious pcakod projection. In a l itoral viow tho 
stuff looked liko an X rosting on tho top of an J, the peaked projections and tho 
profilos of tho faces roprosoming respec¬ 
tively tho uppor and the lower parts of 
tho limbs of the X, snd the common ueck 
and tho handle of tho staff forming tho I. ,y ;• 

Met ween i lm peaked projection mi.) ilm brow 
of each faco there intervened a broad fillet 

markod with a number of voilionl cuts l*?. .*■/*• .-3 J-' 

whioh probably roproaonted hair, and on ft j jAJaU 

each side of (be stuff, from tho point where tPsT m 

those fillets would have mot down to tho V I'' ’ 

root of the nock, extended a vertical hand .. J 

carvod with horizontal lines. Tho faces \ ij. * ~ ' i. —... 

arkablo 


asmuoli as they 


woro 

cortuinly not negroid. Tho noses wore 
prominent, tho profile of‘ibe brow continuous 
with tho lino of tho bridge of the nose, tho 

os narrow. 


lips thin and poutiug, and the chi 
It is difficult to determine, howover, to Fio. 1. 

what extent theso features woro tho result 

of dosign, as the carver may have been influenced by the shape of tho block 
of wood on which ho was at work. On eaoli cheek there woro three inoisions 
eimiliu- to the Yoruba tribal markings, but these varied, it was said, in different 

Tile second staff (Plate L) was brought to uio from Oko Odde, and like tho first 
had been oarved out of a single piece of wood. It measured 37 cm. in length, and 
consisted of a head, a body, anil a handle. Tho head, as in the previous example, 
consisted of two faces looking in opposite directions, each surmounted by a peakod 
projection. In this oase, howevor, the faces wore grotesque, with enormous misplaced 
ears and slanting eyes. The body .was formed by two figures placed back to back, 
and facing in directions at right angles to those of the faces on tho head. The ono 
figure represented a man playing a flute, and the other a bearded woman kneeling and 
holding forward her breasts. The latter the natives called by tho Ilauea name, 
maiyi * affirming that they feared bearded women greatly because they killed men 

• Probably mayi, sorcerer ; fem. marjUi. 
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whilst they slept and ate them. There were no tribal marks on the checks of the 
four faces of this staff. 

My native dresser, an intelligent Yornba of Ilorin, on being shown one of those 
staffs called it osi, and gave me the following account of its uses which was afterwards 
confirmed both by other nativos and by Mr. Dwyer. If a woman were barren, he said, 
she would pray’ to Shougo for a child. Should she thereafter conceive, the child 
when born would be dedicated to Shougo. At about the age of puberty he would 
be dressed in fine clothes and taken to one of the shrines of Shongo by his mother, 

who would say ; “ Look, Shongo, this 
is the child you gavo me." A ram 
would then bo killed, and for seven 
days there would be feasting ; and 
the child would be smeared with 
camwood, his head covered with 
indigo, and ho would bo given a staff 
and enjoinod to keop silent for a 
period variously stated as seven days, 
ono month, nnd three months. During 
this period nothing would induco him 
to speak ; should he be accosted ho 
would simply hold up his staff as a 
sign that ho might not answer. 

Adults also carry those staffs. 
For oxample, my dresser said that if 
he himsolf wero ill ho would go to 
a man in tho town who would inako 
juju and might advise him to “get 
Shongo." In this ciiso he would 
procure a staff and carry it, novor 
speaking all the time. At the end 
of a certain period, being hotter, ho 
would tako soino special stones and 
put them \mk the staff in a wooden 
vessel shaped like a mortar, and 
would kill a ram or a. goat beside 
tho vessel, and pour the blood over 
the stooos in it, and for seven days 
there would bo feasting. Ho would 
not part with tho staff, but ho might 
lend it to his children “for Shongo." 
The stones used in this rite proved to 
be “celts," which are venerated as 
thunderbolts from Shongo, and some 
of those I procured bore traces of blood. In Fig. 1 oue of tho wooden vessels 
referred to above is seen. The centre was hollowod out and in shape it resembled 
tbo wooden mortars in which yams are pounded, but from tho positions of the 
rude figures carved on it, it was evidently intended to stand, bottom uppermost. 
Two “Shongo stonos," “celts,” are shown lying on it. 

Fig. 2 illustrates what appear to be developments of the smaller-staffs. These 
staffs are not carried in the hand, but are kept iu the houses of the worshippers of 
Shongo. I was told that a ram or a sheep was sacrificed before them, and that 
thereafter they were considered, as juju. Their owners wero certainly loth to part 
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with them, and owing to this prejudice I was unable to obtain specimens actually 
taken from the housos of natives, the two illustrated being freshly carved. Each 
consisted of a terminal portion which was especially pointed out to ino ns indicative 
of Shougo, a short handle, and an intermediate curved and painted pnrt. The latter 
portion was decorated, from above downwards in the one case with figures representing 
a man with a drum, a leopard, ft bird feeding another bird, and a coiled snake; and 
in the other ft man riding a horse and holding in his right hand n long snake- 
headed stick, ft bird, a monkey, and two little drummers placed back to back. Tho 
taller of the two staffs measured 83 cm. and tho shorter 71 cm. 

J. W. SCOTT MACFIE, M.A., B.Sc. 


New Zealand. Keith. 

Moriori in New Zealand. By Arthur Keith, M.D., F.R.S. QT 

On his present visit to England, tho Rev. H. Mason, of Now Zealand. 31 
brought with him two human skulls which wore found in an old deposit at Wanganui, 




Fro. ].—PbOFILX DIIAWINO OF THE ORANIOM 
OF THE WOMAN’S BOULL (J NAT. 8IZR). 


•\r~ 

FlO. 2.—FOLL FACE DRAWING OF TIIK 
SAME (i NAT. SIZE). 


near tho south end of tho North Island. The crania woro sent to the Royal 
Anthropological Institute for examination And report. Tho crania bolonged unmis¬ 


takably to tho Moriori race, and differ markedly 
from tho crania of tho Maori. Although tho oxact 
dogreo of antiquity which must he ascribed to the 
two crania is not at present ascertainable, all tho 
evidence points to their belonging to a pre-Maori 
date. Mr. Muson's discovery thus supports tho 
contention that the Moriori, now confined—a more 
remnant—to tho Chatham Islands, were tho in¬ 
habitants of Now Zealand before tho arrival of 
the Maori. 

Of the two skulls, one is of an adult, a 
woman ; tho other is the cranium of a child 
about eight or nine years of age. The drawings 
of tho skull of the adult (Figs. 1, 2, 3) show 
the vtry distinctive race marks of the Moriori— 
ns pointed out some years ago by Dr. Duckworth 
—the narrow, rather receding forehead, and the 
extremely prominent characteristic parietal emi¬ 
nences. The details relating to the measurements 
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can be obtained from the drawings (Fig,. 1, 2, 3). The maximum length of the 
woman’s skull is 185 mm.; the width, 130 mm.; the relation of width to length 
(cephalic index), 70-3 per cent.; the snpra-auricular height, 114 mm.; the cubic 
capacity, 1,150 cc.—a small amount. The cranial capacity of the child is 1,130 cc. ; 
the upper faco length is short, 60 min.; but the face is wide—the b,zygomatic 
diameter being 127 mm. The neck was narrow from side to side—the bimachord 
width being 118 mm. The nose is moderately wide (26 mm.), and high (50 mm.) ; 
the margins of the nasal aperture are sharp, and the nasal spine is moderately 
marked. The supra-orbital ridges aro rather unduly developed for a woman. It 
will l,o seen that the Moriori aro free from negroid characters; from the con¬ 
formation of their crania one would suspect that tho Maori have a much nearer 
affinity to tho negroid stock. The Moriori are related evidently to some of tho 
Polynesian and South American races ; at least it is amongst those races one finds 
cranial forms which aro comparable. 

' Tho Rev. Mr. Mason informed tho writer that the two skulls—possibly of 
mother and daughter—wero found in a stratum of fino sand, about 6 foot to 8 feet 
in depth. This stratum occurs at tho base of a cliff near tho estuary of a stream. 
The cliff is about 36 feet high. Tho upper stratum, 8 feet thick, is composed of 
clay ; then follows a stratum, 20 foot in depth, of hard shell rock, and then tho 
stratum of sand in which tho crania wero found at the base of tho cliff and near 
tho bank of the stream, it is likely that tho crania wore buried in tho stratum of 
sand ut tho foot of tho cliff; they aro too frosh in structure and apponranco u> ho. 
of tho ago of tho stratum in which they woro fouud. It is hoped that further 
exploration may rovcal facts and data from which a more exact estimate may bo 
formed of the date at which these peculiar people livod at Wanganui. 

Mr. Mason has deposited tho crania in the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. England. A * KEITH. 


New Zealand. Edge-Partington. 

An Unusual Form of Tlkl. By J. Edge-Partington. QO 

Mr. Willi Fola, of Dunedin, has sent mo a photograph of a vory unusual «» 
form of Tiki in his collection. Tho head of tho figure, instead of being to tho right 

or loft, is in an erect position. It is cut from a 
particularly fine piece of greenstone and is of excellent 
workmanship. Tho original hole for suspension has 
broken away, and another has, at sonio oarly date, been 
rebored from the back, slightly inclining upwards, by 
Maori implements, it was dug up at Ruapekapoka, 
128 miles north of Auckland, about 1908. Another 
very interesting point in this speeimon is that it 
has indications of tattooing on head, shoulder, and 
legs, and tbo Oil go is ornamented with notches. 
Similar notchos are found on adze blades. Mr. Pels 
raises the question ns to whether these notches are 
for any practical use or only for ornamentation. I 
certainly can never remember having seen a Tiki 
so notched. Mr. Hamilton, the Director of the 
Dominion Museum, Wellington. N.Z., knows of ouly 
one other genuine specimen of this type. 

M/em. 4. J J. EDGE-PARTINGTON. 
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REVIEWS. 

Ethnology. Reid. 

Illustrated Catalogue oj the Anthropological Museum, Maritchal College , QQ 
University of Aberdeen. By Profes-sor K. W. Roid, M.D. 1912. U. 

It is not generally known what an excellent musoum Professor Reid 1ms succeeded 
in establishing in the Univorsity of Aberdeen, so the capital illustrated catalogue of 
it which ho has published will come as a revelation to most of his colleagues. The 
museum is evidently arranged on broad linos, and it already possesses a great variety 
of specimens which form an admirable basis for demonstrations of material culture of 
various peoples, past and present. 

In the section denling with the British Isles the objects range from palmoliihs 
to those which are still employed by the folk or which have recently bocomo obsolete. 
Thero is quite a respectablo collection of Egyptian antiquities. In the collections 
from various parts of the world thero are soveral specimens of considerable interest, 
such, for example, as the war-god of wicker-work, docoratcd with rod feathers, 
from tho Hawaiian Islands, and the kayuk described iu Vol. XLII. of the Journ. 


Anthr. Inst. (p. 511). 

Curators arc always liablo to be led astray by erronoous labols. A collector 
says he obtained a given specimen at a certain place, and he may have dono so, but 
it doos not always follow that it was mado there. During tho last century thero 
has boon so much going to and fro on tho earth that ono has to koop a sharp look¬ 
out for discrepancies. Professor Reid has in a very fow cases fallen a victim to tho 
inaccuracy of his informants, and his forgiveness is requested for pointing out somo 
of them : Fig. 30, p. 242, is a Mangaian paddle; Fig. 40, p. 244, appoars to l>o an 
Australian spear-thrower; the uppor spocimon, at all ovonts, of Fig. 140, p. 265, is 
miroly Australian ; Fig. 30 (loft baud), p. 285, is not a Fiji club. 

It is very “ Bporting" of tho university to publish a catalogue and to provido 
it with so many illustrations. Thoso will bo usoful nliko to tho studonta of tho 
university and to ethnologists elsewhere. A. C. IIADDON. 


java. Scheltema: Cooper Clark. 

Monumental Java. I AH 

(To the Editor of Man, /loyal Anthropological Institute , 50, Great Russell IUU 

Street, London, IV. C.) 

12, Nelson Street, Ediuburgh. 

Sib,-I am grateful for Mr. J. Cooper Clurk's suggestive review of my 
Monumental Java in tho current issue of Max, but beg leave, while answoring his . 
questions, to remonstrate against somo of his strictures and dicta. 

I said in my book that the temples still standing on the Dicng plateau 
“belong to tho oldest and finest if by no moans tho largest of Java," not that they 
are the finest, ns ho makes mo say, which would hardly bo doing justico to tho 


architectural goms of Central Java, tho Boro Budoor, tho Mcndoot and tho groups 
clustered in the plain of Prambauan, not to mention the chandi Panntarnu and 
soveral others in East Java. Neither can they pass with certainty for the oldest, as 
he scorns to believe ; the few dates so far discovered do not warrant such a sweeping 


conclusion. 

Though the ground-plan of the chandi Kalasan admits, indeed, of a more felici 
tons description than consistent with comparing its form to that of a Greek cross, 
there were actually but four chapels, including the principal middle chamber. The 
eastern projection, not consecrated to religious purposes, was simply a portal or porch 


giving access to that inner sanctum. 
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Whatever the condition of the bas-reliefs on the staircase to the entrance of the 
chandi Mendoot, the story of the turtles and the vulture, represented in one of them, 
now almost entirely lost, is no jat aka tale, as might bo inferred from Mr. Cooper 
Clark’s comment. Dr. Braudes demonstrated that the sculptor took his subject from 
the prose version of the Tantri, an old Javanese collection of fables, which, however, 
dearly revenls its Indian origin and an abundant measure of Buddhist influenco 
to boot. 

Availing myself of the ready-coined compound term stupa-linga , I endeavoured 
to express the ultra-syncretic character of that strange creation, the chandi Chupuwatn, 
whose master-builder tried to reconcile the homage due to the memory of Buddha, 
the most chaste, with a deep-sonted reverence for Siva’s supromo virility. 

Finally, I read with astonishment Mr. Cooper Clark’s statement that, “in tho 
“ great diversity of tho religious beliefs hold by those (tho Malayo-Polynesian) 
“ peoples thero is nothing to show that they wero ancestor-worshippers.” To con¬ 
fine ourselves to Malaysia, it is contradicted by tho many indications wo find of a 
long-lingoring belief in tho oflicacy of sacrifice to the spirits of the dopartod and of 
anciont rites in honour of doified forefathers. With regard to Java in particular, I 
noed only refer to the traditional coromonial of tho xoayung performances. 

Tho “School of Archieology” alluded to is probably a lapsus culami for tho 
Archeological Commission now in courso of transformation into a full-fledged 
Archieologiual Sorviee. 

Thanking you for your courtesy, I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

J. F. Sciirltema. 

{The Editor o/Man, Royal Anthropological Institute, SO, Great Russell Street, IV.C.) 

30, Trovor Square, Knighlsbridgo, S.W. 

18th September 1913. 

Dear Sir,—I aui in receipt of your favour of 9th inst., enclosing a lottor from 
Mr. J. F. Scboltoma regarding my oritioism of his book ontitlod Monumental Java, 

and in roply will answer bis remonstrances in tho order 
thoy occur in tho letter:— 

1. I agree with Mr. Scholtoma when ho says that 
the group of temples on the Diiing Plateau “ belong 
“to the oldost ... of Java,” but not with tho 
qualification “and finost," aud I quotod my authority 
for saying so at the timo. 

! I . With regard to the chandi Kalasan, tho accom¬ 
panying drawing is a rough ground plan of tho building, 
and I leave the roador to decide for himself whether 
“tho building, in tho form of a Greek cross, had four apartments.” 

3. On tho 20th April 1908, it was my good fortune to bo taken to seo the 
chandi Mendoot by Major Van Eerp. Tho temple had then been partly restored 
(tho roof had yet to. bo finished) and when taking exception to tho statemout as 
to tho condition of the sculptures on the staircase, I referred to tho exterior uorth 
wall; and further, my remarks were not written from memory, but from a large 
photograph of the wall in question. I do not understand why Mr. Schelteina 
should mention the story of the turtles and tbe vulture—I certainly did not. This 
fable is on the south side, and, therefore, is not one of the eleven jatakas on the 
exterior north wall. 

4. I criticisod Mr. Scheltema’s reference to a “ Polynesian bias to ancestor 
worship” (tho italics axe mine). Had he written Malaysian (or better Indonesian) 
in the first place, naturally the critioism would have been out of place, but be uses 
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the word with no qualificatory reference to Malays, aud this was the point to 
which my criticism was directed. The feature of Polynesian religion was the worship 
of high gods rather than of ancestors. 

5. I am sorry I have been misunderstood in tlio expression the “School of 
Archeology." I used the term, not in reference to any definite organisation, hut 
in its widest sense—the study of Archreology as an exact science. 

I am, Dear Sir, yours truly, J. Cooper Clark. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Anthropology. British Association. 

Anthropology at the British Association for the Advancement of Science , 4 A 4 
Birmingham Meeting, September 10 th to 17 th, 1913. Report of Proceedings lUI 
in Section II ( Anthropology ). 

The Anthropological Section met under the presidency of Sir Richard Temple, 
Bart., C.I.E., who in his presidential address dealt with the administrative value of 
Anthropology. The address is published in full in Nature, Vol. XCII., p. 207. 

PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 

IIahuv Campbell, M.D.— The Factors which have determined Man's Evolution 
from the Ape. —Man’s ovolution from the apo has essentially boen a mental evolution. 
Brain and mind have evolved parri passu by the continued solcction of favourable 
hercditablo variations. Mental, like morphological, ovolution proceeds just so far ns, 
but no furthor than, is needful for adaptivo sorvico. 

In ordor that an advance in intelligence may enhance the chnnco of survival, 
the individual manifesting the advance must be ondowed with tho moans of turning 
it to practical, account. Only a being possessed of prohensilo hands, capable of giving 
oft’oet to tho dictates of mind, could ovolvo into mau. It was tho abandonment of 
an arboreal for a terrestrial life, in tho search nftor animal food, which determined 
man’s evolution from the ape. 

Othor contributory factors in furthering man’s mental evolution wero : (1) Poly¬ 
gamy ; (2) Inter-tribal warfnre ; (3) Factors influencing tho ovolution of the feelings. 

Pkokessor CaRVETH Read. — On the Differentiation of Man from the Anthro¬ 
poids. [7’o be published in Man.] 

Professor H. J. Flkure and T. C. James. — Ethnography of Wales and the 
Border. —About 2,300 individuals have been examined. Chief typos 

1. An ancient typo (pro-Mcditerranoau ?) with largo, very long head, indox 71, 
prognathous, strong eyebrows, recoding forehead, dark colouring. 

2 and 3. Mediterranean types with characters recalling Mongoloid slid Nogroid 
types respectively. 

4. Tho average Mediterranean type—long bead, indox 72-79 (average 75), 

strong occipital protuberance, nose straight, slightly prognathous, slightly 
uudor average stature, dark colouring. 

5. Smooth-contourod Mediterranean type. 

6. Supposed diluted Mediterranean types—often have grey eyos, less occipital 

protuberauce, no prognathism. 

7. Tall, fair, light-eyed, long or medium-beaded men, without prognathism, may 

be considered Nordic. 

8. Tall, fair, light-eyed, broad-headed, short-faced, and frequently aquilinc-nosed 

types, may be considered Alpine-Nordic. 

9. Dark, bullet-headed, short, thick-set men, usually considered Alpine. 

10. Powerfully built, intensely dark, broad-headed, aud broad-faced men. 
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11. Tall, powerfully built men, with broad head, high forehead, strong eyebrows; 
usually medium brown haired, light eyes, rufous beard. 

In addition to the above types, there are distinctly red-haired individuals, 
Tregaron, in Cardiganshire, being a marked centre for this character. Women fall 
into approximately the samo types, though No. 8 is very raro among them; they 
aro distinctly darker than the mon, and typo< 4-6 are specially predominant. t 

Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S.— Early Egyptian 
Skeletons. —In the First Dynasty at Tarkhan the female humerus, radius, and claviclo 
only show the normal distribution curve of a single variable. The similar male curves 
all show two superposed variables. The bigger one is proportional to the female; 
the smaller typo has no distinct femalo parallel. 

The femalo and malo curves superposed show tho male minority cloarly. Besides 
the cloar malo minority, thero is a suggestion of a high and a low group of both 
male and fomulo of about six or seven per cent, of tho whole people. That this is 
duo to racial mixturo is shown by the. sudden appearance of a much smaller typo 
superposod on tho others in the First Dynasty. 

This minority of invaders was about one-ninth of the males in tho capital. In 
the first gonoratiou each hod three native fomales, and in tho noxt generation two, 
in excess of tho normal fomalo numbers. [To be published by the British School 
of Archeology in Egypt.] 

Report of the Committee on the Organisation of Anthropometric Investigation 
in the British Isles. 

Du. L. Robinson. — The Relations of the Lower Jam to Articulate Speech. —Tho 
author said his ohjoct was to try to explain why man had a chin, and to show 
whether man’s peculiar gift of articulato speech would not throw some light on tho 
extraordinary difforonces between man and the anthropoids. Tho advantago of a 
chin was not merely' esthetic, it was not outside but iuside. In tho jaws of 
Europeans thero woro distinct tubercles. First of all tho whole jawbono had 
dropped downwards and thou on tho innor side tubercles had developed. In almost 
evory sound uttered by tho tongue, the gonio-glossal muscle oaine into play. 
Among tho lower racos, and particularly thoso with imperfect speech, tho tuborclo 
was praotically ahsoot. In French and Italian jaws tho tuborclo was more 
symmetrical than in English jaws, and in Irish jaws it was very much moro 
developed. Tho genio glossal muscle was not necessary to spoech, but in the higher 
races whore spoech meant muoh it was more highly developed. 

ETHNOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 

Professor W. J. Sollas. — The Relative Age of the Tribes with Patrilineal 
and Matrilincal Descent in the South-East of Australia. —If, us appeared probable, 
Tasmania was peopled by immigration from Australia, and Australia by immigration 
from New Guinea, traces of the moro primitive people would bo found in the south 
rather than in tho north of tho continent. Observation showed that this was the 
case. Tho people of Victoria and South Australia wore distinguished by a greater 
simplicity in many directions, and some of them, such ns tho Kurnni, spoke a 
language which found its closest ally in Tasmanian. Flat headcducas, a primitive 
character prevalent among the Tasmanians, was increasingly present from north to 
south ; in Queensland, only 3 per cent, were platycephalic ; in New South Wales, 
33 per cent.; in Victoria, 46 per cent.; and iu the south of South Australia, 
76 per cent., or 1 per cent, more than in Tasmania, whore the proportion was 75 per 
cent. Possibly these southern people were no less primitive in other matters, us, 
for instance, iu the rule of patrilineal descent ; and it was difficult to resist the 
suggestion that the evolutional change had been from Kurnai through Kulin to 
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Narrinyeri l>y the acquisition of new social characters rather than in the rovorso 
direction, and by the loss of those characters. 

Discussion-. — The practical, application of Anthropological Teaching in Univer¬ 
sities. [Published in Man, 1913, 102.] 

E. S. Hart I, and .— The Historical Value oj the Traditions of the Baganda. 
[To be published in the Journ. Ii. Anlhr. /ns/.] 

Rev. George Hai.i. and W. H. R. Rivers, M.A., M.D., F.R.S .—A Gypsy 
Pedigree and its Lessons .—An analysis of the pedigree of a well-known family 
extending ovor six generations shows a groat incroaso in the proportion of marriages 
outside the gypsy community in the lator as compared with the earlior generations 
of the family, and a largo proportion of marriagos l»oiwoen relatives. In the earlior 
generations there is one case of mnrriago with a half-sister, and two botwcon 
uncle and niece. Marriages between cousins of various kinds occur throughout, but 
loss frequently in proportion to tho total numbor in the lator generations. In the 
casos of the mnrriago of first cousins tho childron of two brothers have married moro 
frequently than tho children of brother and sister or of two sisters. Sovoral casos of 
polygamy are rocordod, and an examination of tho marriages of widows and widowors 
show no traco of tho Lovirato, and only one caso of marriage with tho doceasod 
wifo's sister. 

T. W. Thompson, U.A.—Gypsy Taboos and Funeral Hites.—A woman’s dress 
must not touch any article of food, or any vessel in which food is prepared or from 
whioh it is oaten. Tboro are mnuy othor similar prohibitions, multiplied and 
intensified on the occasion of child-birth, based on tho belief that tho same 
contaminating influence emanates from anything used in tho washing of appnrol or 
of tho person, and anything connected with tho toilot or with tho bed; also from, 
any sick porson, togotho'r with spells and bad luck, which oling to and aro convoyed 
in olothing. This seems to throw somo light on tho custom of burning, or othorwiso 
destroying, tho offocts of a doad person, which is tho mnin foaturo of gypsy funoral 
rites. Four of tho ghost doubtless undorlios tho prohibition on tho use of the namo 
of tho doad person, and on tho indulgence iu his favourite food or drink or form of 
amusement. It probably accounts for tho now extinct customs of burying tho body 
in an isolated placo or in a ditch, and of planting thorns ovor tho grave. 

Dread of contamination is perhaps responsible for tho fact that offences against 
chastity usod to bo punished by death, or by branding and oxpulsion from the band, 
and this samo droad seems to undorlio thoir ono-timo aversion from marriage in 
churches. 

Tho variety and instability of thoir marriage ritos as contrasted with the unity 
and porsistonco of thoir funoral rites suggest that thoy originally had none at all, 
but acquired such as thoy have practised from time to time by borrowing from 
European peoples. 

Mrb. On arles Temple. —Social Organisation amongst the Primitive Tribes of 
Northern Nigeriu .—Tho basic principle of all the institutions of theso tribes was to 
place the interests of the community first and those of tho individual secoud. 

Land tenure: Thoy realised that it was ossoutial that each individual should 
have tho right to occupy sufficient loud for his needs and for that of his family, 
but that there should bo no individual monopoly. 

Unoccupied lands are jealously claimed aud protected. Land cannot be bought, 
sold, or mortgaged, for tho liviug individual has a right of occupancy only. 

Every able-bodied male is expected to turn out for common defence. A man 
with liis wife and children does not live to himself for his own aggrandisement or 
theirs, but as a unit of a larger family, owing allegiance to the senior, or patriarch, 
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who is, its a rule, tho oldest male member of a generation. There is no “ socialism ” 
or “collectivism.” Besides hlood relations tho family consists of dependants and 
slaves, who nil owe allegiance to tho Family Head. In many tribes these patriarchs 
formed a council of eiders and together directed tho affairs of the community, 
under tho chairman ship of one of their number. Thoso tribes, however, who had 
united for purposes of defence and expansion, recognised one tribal chief, and he 
would often appoint suit-chiefs with jurisdiction over certain clcnrly defined areas. 

Sometimes tho chiefs also performed tho duties of high priost; sometimes 
however, others wore npjiointcd to this office. Punishment for crimes inflicted by 
tho communal authority goncmlly takes tho form of compelling tho criminal to com¬ 
pensate tho injured party, though amongst certain communities habitual malefactors 
arc sold out of, or banished from, their tribo. In doubtful cases ordeal is employed, 
when, c.g., tho accusod is invited to establish hill innocouco by drinking wator 
poisoned with Basswood, tho olders having already decided tho effect it is to produce. 
Doalh by ordeal is thoroforo a modo of execution like any othor. 

Major a. J. N. Tkemearnk, M.A.— Some Notes on I/ausa Magic.— Love- 
charms consist of decoctions which must be eaton by tho person dosired, and there 
is usually somo spittlo of tho amorous swain contained in them. Wivos can doceivo 
thoir husbands with complacence by using tho earth from a gravo, or tho hand of ft 
corpso, which produco a soporific offcct. Tho most common amulot against tho evil 
oyo or ovil month is tho hand or “five" (fingers). A shrod of tho clothing or somo 
othor article of tho ovil wisher neutralises tho influence. 

If tho Arab prayers fail to luivo any offoot upon a drought, tho Ilnusos go in 
procossion to a shrino on a hill noar tho city, and thoro offer n sacrifice, summon 
tho bori, and porform tho tahui dnneo. 

Sacrifices aro offored to Uwiir-Gwona (Farm-Mother) whon tho corn begins to 
appoar, and she increases tho crops of her worshippora. 

Hunters and warriors can mako talismans which confer invisibility, and if n 
young girl with hor first tooth helps, tho wearer will bo protected against all ; 
but boys with thoir first tooth can wouud porsons protected only by ordinary 
charms. 

W. .1. Perry, B.A.— The Orientation of the Dead in Indonesia. [To be 
published in Journ. It. Anthr. Inst.'] 

W. II. R. ItivKKS, M.A., M.D., F.R.S.— Sun-cult and Megaliths in Oceania.— 
It can bo established oithor by direct ovidcnco or by inference that thoro was a 
soasoual olmrnctor attached to tho cult of tho Areois iu tho Marquesas, and tho 
celebrations of Melanesian secret societies, such as tho Dukduk of Now Britain, tho 
Mntnmlinlft of tho Solomon Islands, and tho Tamati of Southorn Melanesia. 

Tho representation of tho inovonionts of tho sun by such a similo ns that of 
birth nml doath suggests that these beliefs and practises wore brought by immigrants 
from some northorn latitude. 

There is a striking correspondence in the distribution of tho secret societies of 
Oceania and tho presence of structures constructed of large stones, as e.g., in Tahiti 
and the Marquesas. Tho islands in which Oceanic stonework has reached its highest 
development are tho Carolines, and both hero and in the neighbouring Marianne 
Islands there were societies whose name and functions show them to have been 
closely akin to the Areois of Eastern Polynesia. * • 

In Melanesia structures made of worked stono have been found in only three 
places—the Banks and Torres Islands aud Ysabel, in the Solomons. The Banks and 
Torres Islands aro strongholds of the secret cults, and there is a definite tradition 
that the Matambala of the Solomons came originally frOra Ysabel. If there should 
ho established tho presence of a sun-cult as the main underlying purpose of the 
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secret societies of Oceania, the correspondence of their distribution with that of 
megalithic structures would provide evidence of great value in relation to the 
problem of tho unity of tho megalithic culture. It must bo noted, however, that 
wo have no evidence of any cult of tho sun in Tonga, tho megalithic structures of 
which resemble moat closely tboso of other parts of the world. 

Miss C. S. Rirnk.— Souling , dementing , and Cattcrning: Three November 
Customs of the Western Midlands. —Knrly calendar festivals wore at once religious, 
social, and economic. The Celtic and, muybe, tho Teutonic year also, began and 
ended in Novomlier. It was a season of social enjoyment and also a Feast of tho 
Dead. In Cheshire, North Shropshire, and North Staffordshire, on Novembor 1st, 
children bog for cakes, nlo, aud npplos.' This. they call “Souling.” Hut in Smith 
Staffordshire the dole of ale and apples is solicited on St. Clemont’s Day, Novomber 
23rd ; in North Worcestershire on St. Katharine’s, Novotnbor 25th. Tho immo 
varies accordingly. Tho observances as practised to-day show traces of early agri¬ 
cultural custom, of successive importations of foreign culture, and of the growth and 
decay of early oeonomic institutions. [7b be ptihlished in Folklore.'] 

Mi8s M. A. Murray/— Evidence for the Custom of Killing the King in Ancient 
Egypt. [ To be published in Man.] 

J. kl. Powell. — Hook-swinging in India. — Hook-swinging is still practised 
in certain villages of Chota Nagpur. Two hooks with ropo attached to each aro 
insortod in cither sido of tho victim’s buck. IIo is thou conducted to a raisod 
platform bound to a long cross-pole pivotod on a tall upright post, olovatod to tho 
nocossary height, and then rotated. A caroful examination of records goes to show 
that it is a Drovidiau and not a Hindu rite. 

Ilook-swiuging is not synonymous with swinging on hooks. Suspension ami 
rotation are tho ossoutial features of tho coroiuouy. There aro grounds for supposing 
hook-swinging to bo a commuted form of human sacrifico. Further, if wo examine 
tho woll-known Moriah sacrifico of tho Kbauds, wo find tJmt rotation of tho victim 
was in cortain plucos a vory common foaturo of tho ritual, and it is probable tlmt 
from such form of human sacrifice hook-swinging has doscondcd. [7b be published 
in full in Folklore.] 

W. Crooke, B.A.— The Stability of Tribal and Caste Groups in India. [7b 
be published in Journ. R. Anthr. Inst.] 

Major A. J. N. Tkkmearx*, M.A.— The Ilori Cult in Tunis and Tripoli.— 
Thoro aro two principal classos of bori—those of tho city and those of tho forest— 
tho former being mostly Arab jinns, and regarded as disouso spirits, tho others pagan 
nature-gods. Generally speaking, tho spirits have human forms with cloven hoofs, 
though they can assume any form at will. All Imri movo liko tho wind. 

The bori live in Jan Gori, the Rod City, which is alleged to bo situated botweon 
Air and Agliat. Soothsaying is one of tho functions of the masu-bori. Each member 
of tho sect specialises in certain spirits. Tho mnlo porformors aro known as “ liorscB,” 
tho female ns “marcs” of the bori. Each tomplo in Tunis aud Tripoli is a long, 
narrow room in an Arab house, in which are hung the trappings of the dancers and 
offerings to tho bori. Kuri’s private apartmont is screened off, and must not bo entered 
except by tho Arifa, tho chiof priestess, being a veritable holy of holies. At tho 
dunces an altar is erected aud a hc-goat (after having boon censed and specially fed) 
and a cock are sacrificed in front of it. Then the bori rido the mounts, and the 
dances begin, each performer making some characteristic movements, and then sneezing 
and expelling tho spirit. 

Dr. G. LaNDTMAN. — The. Ideas of the Kiivai Papuans regarding the Soul. —The 
Kiwai Papuans use the same word for “soul,” “shadow,” “rcHectiou in the water,” 
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and “ picture ” ; of these the shadow in particular is associated with the soul. Soul 
and body are to a considerable extent independent of each other. Tho soul when 
separated from the body appears, sometimes at any rate, as rather a corporeal being, 
which can bo seen and touched, and in tho legonds a ghost is often mistaken for a 
living person. Dreams are attributed to the soul wandering about and seeiug various 
things. 

Tho souls of sick peoplo in particular are in dauger of boing removed by malo- 
volent spirits or otherwise, for which reason the sick aro watched over by tlioir friends, 
and certain rules have to bo observed for their protection. In a caso of a very severo 
illness tho spirit of the sick person is thought to wander about, and several moans 
exist for bringing it back. In tho cxcitomont of a fight tho soul of a man may jump 
out of his body, ns shown by tho fury of those fighting, and it has iu certain cases to 
bo brought back. For tho same reason tho soul of n murdoror comes out of his body 
and is thought to follow tho ghost of his victim at night. Peoplo who have been 
killod by a crocodile or snako, and also suicides, try to lure their friends into a death 
similar to their own by first carrying away their souls. 

Tho nppearanco of tho soul of a living mau constitutes an ouieu, and theroforo 
tho old men watch in tho night before n fight. If they recognise some warrior’s soul 
that man must not tnko part iu tho forthcoming fight or ho will be killed. Tho soul 
of a man doos not nocossarily leave tho body at tho momotit when he is being killed 
hut somo timo previously, in a sort of presentiment. A man may sometimes soo his 
own soul, which forebodes his death. 

Pigs and dogs have souls, and at all ovonts in somo casos whoa killod go to 
idiri, tho land of tho dead. 

Miss M. A. Czai’Lick a. —The Influence of Environment upon tho Religious Ideas 
and Practices of the Aborigines of Northern Asia .—In Northorn Asia or Siberia thoro 
aro two main typos of geographical environment, with corresponding variations in 
tho forms of shamanism observed thoro. These types may ho termed northorn and 
southorn. 

1. Along the whole northorn section, a boundless lowland zone, consisting of 
tundra, fishing and hunting can be carried on in summer only, and roindoor-broediug 
is soarcoly possible, owing to tho doficiont vegetation. Tho peoplo live for nino months 
of tho year in underground or half-underground houses. 

2. Farther south tho laud risos to tho Siberian highlands. Hero tho inhabitants 
of tho stoppos lead an opon-nir, nomodio, pastoral, or hunting life. The climato is 

Continental." 

I. In tho north we soo tho influence of darkness, cold, and scarcity of food ou tho 
religious idoas of tho people. There is a religious dualism, but tho worship of “ black " 
spirits prevails. Family shamanism is more important than professional shamanism, 
since the environment does not oncourngo social aggregation. The animals on which 
tho people’s livelihood depend? are the objects of cult, inanimate objects of worship 
boing generally symbols of them. Thoro is no clear idea of on anthropomorphic god ; 
the distinction betwcon men and animals disappears in myths and in representations 
of superior beings. Coreraouials aro almost exclusively seasonal, and aro connected 
with the food supply aud with tlio expulsion of tho had spirits. 

II. In the south we find a religious dualism in which the “white” clement 
prevails. Life amid opeu country and mountains has led to worship of the sky and 
heavenly bodies. Animals are respected, but not worshipped. In the mythology it is 
tho man that plays an heroic part. Comparative abundance of food permits certain 
spontaneous ceremonial expressions of religious feeling not necessarily connected with 
tho food supply. The shaman is a professional. Bloody sacrifices predominate in the 
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south. The ongon is not merely a fetish, but the image of a god. [ To be published 
in Folklore .] 

PitOF. T. Witton Davies. — Tie Female Magician in Semitic Magic. 

Report of the Committee on the Production of Certified Copies of Ilausa 
Manuscripts. 

ARCHAEOLOGY. 

R. R. Marett, M.A., D.Sc*— Recent Archteological Discoveries in the Channel 
Islands. —1. In continuing the excavation of the cave known as La Cotto do St. 
Brelado, and the neighbouring area, the outranco of a second cave—or, possibly, of 
a cave running right round the back of the ravine continuous with La Cotto—was 
discovered. Here a Moustorian floor with characteristic implements was reached ut 
a dopth of 27 feet. 

2. Exploration of a dolmen, containing in term oats, pottory, &c., at Los Monts 
Grantor., at St. Ouen’s, Jorscy. 

3. Dlaoovery and examination of a cist or- dolmen of a typo novel to tho island, 
with surrounding stone ciroles and gravos, at L’Islot, St. Sampson’s, Guernsey. 

4. Othor rooont finds, ranging from nlloged eoliths (Jorsoy) and palreoliths 
(Guernsoy) to a atone objoct rosomhling a mould, found in tho Lower l*oat— i.e., at 
tho neolithic lovcl—but more probably belonging to a later period (Jorsoy). 

W. Dale, F.S.A.— Flint Instruments found in the County of Hampshire. —A 
sories of “ colts ’’ from tho county of Hants, found in tho surface soil, or novor at 
a greator dopth than two foot, was oxhibited which might bo olassod as Noolithic. 
A study of tho forms of tho implomonts abroad bolonging to tho lator ages of tho 
Palroolitbic poriod and a comparison with implomonts found on well-known British 
sites, such as Grimes’s Gravos and Cisslniry, have rosultod in tho opinion that many 
of the ohippod colts found at tho placos named uud olsewhoro should bo considered 
Into Palicolithic rather than Noolithic. 

J. P. Bushe-Fox.— Excavations on the Site of the Roman Town of Viroconium , 
at Wroxetcr, Salop .—Tho nroa within tho walls amounted tfl about 170 aoros—about 
ono-third larger than Silchostor. Tho site appoars to havo boon inhabited from the 
earliest days of tho Roman conquest. Tombstones of soldiers of tho Fourteenth 
Logion havo l>eon found in tho comctory. Tho town, situated at tho juuction of 
two of tho main Roman roods, appears to havo grown into ono of tho largest 
Romnno-British contros. 

Although all tho buildings found differed considerably, yet tlioir general arrange¬ 
ment was similar. They appoarod to havo been large shops, with dwoHfnjj-rooms 
at the back and woodon or stone verandahs or porticoes in front, under which ran 
a continuous pathway parallel to tho street. Ono houso show'od os many as five 
distinct constructions, which had boon superimposed ono on tho othor. 

Among small objects found are engraved gems from rings, brooches of difforonl 
metals—ono sot with stones and others enamelled—portions of two small statuettos 
of Venus and one of Juno Luoinn ; also a small powter statuette of Victory. One 
of tho most interesting was a pewtor circular bronze disc with a device, in different 
coloured enamels, of an eagle holding a fish. Nothing similar to’ it of the Roman 
period in Brrtaiu appears to have been found before. 

Pottery of every description came to light, including specimens from most of 
the principal Roman potteries on tho Continent. The coins ranged from Claudius 
to Gratian (a.d. 41 to a.d. 383). 

This year a temple has been uncovered. It consisted of a podium measuring 
25 feet by 31 feet, the walls of which were formed of large blocks of red sandstone. 
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Enclosing walk surrounded the podium. The ontranco into a courtyard in front was 
from the main streot undor a portico of six columns. Tho wholo structure measured 
94 foot deep by 55 foot wide. 

Areas to the-, north and wost of tho temple buildings nr© now being excavated. 

The coins found number over 200 and date from tho Republican period to 
Theodosius I. [To be published in Arehaologin .] 

1. Ashby, M.A., D.Litt.— The. Via Appia, —Tho Via Appia played a very 
important pari in tho advance of tho Roman jvowor into South Italy. As far as 
Benovontum its course is certain, and considerable remains of it oxists ; but boyond 
this town thoro is considerable doubt about its course. 

In tho neighbourhood of Ruri, in tho territory travorsed by tho Via Traiann, are 
tho only dolmons and menhirs to Ihi found in Italy, excopt tho group in tho Terra 
d’O trail to, and a somewhat unoxpocted discovery wus that of a group of four hitherto 
unknown monhirs closo to the road. 

T. Asunr, M.A., D.Litt.— The Aqueducts oj Ancient Home. —The principal 
supplios of water were derived from tho uppor valloy of tho Anio. Tho seooud of 
tho aqueducts, constructed in 272-269 u.o., drow its water and its imino from the 
rivor itself; while tho third, tho Aqua Marcia, built in 144-140 n.C., made use of some 
very considorablo springs on tho right bank of tho rivor. During tho following 
contury uso was mado of various springs in the moro immediate neighbourhood of 
tho city ; but Caligula's onginoors roturned to tho Anio Valloy, and tho Aqua Claudia 
and Anio Novus, both completed in a.d. 52, drew their water respectively from the 
springs which tho Mureiu lmd already tapped and from tho rivor. Tho remains of 
those four aqueducts arc vory considorablo and comparatively littlo known, and by 
caroful rosoarch on tho spot it has l>oeti possible to dotormino thoir courso with fair 
accuracy from the springs to tho city, ovon in tho portion whoro they ran underground 
through tho lower slopes of tho Alban Hills. • 

I)r. Willoughby Gardner.— Excavations at the Hill-foot in Parc-y-Mcirc 
Hood, Kcnmel! Park, Abergele. [To be published in Report Brit. Assoc., as an 
Appendix to the Report of the Committee to co-operate in Excavations o>* Roman 
Sites in Britain.] 

R. Campbell Thompson, M.A.— A Discussion on a New System of Decipher¬ 
ment of the IUnite Hieroglyphs lately published by the Society of Antiquaries.— 
[For full account of the System of Decipherment, see Archaologia, Vol. LXIV] 

. Ii. Campbkll-Thovpson, M.A.—Ancient Assyrian Medicine.— Thoro are about 
5Q0 tablets or fragments of tablets unpublished in tho British Museum. They rolato to 
diseases of tho head, hair, oyos, nose, oars, mouth, tooth, stomach, and’ other organs ; 
tho treatment of pregnancy and difficult travail ; poultices, potions, and enemas; ami 
the assnaging of snako bites or scorpion stings. Tho drugs in uso can bo numbered 
by the score. . Several have already long boon satisfactorily identified. I beliovo 
that. I havo been ablo to idoutify two narcotics, one, tho “ Heart-plant,” ns ono of 
Hie Ilyoscyami, some yeurs previously ; tho other as the mandrake, to be used in 
allaying headache by continuous applications to the head and neck. 

In the tablets relating to oyo diseases, the lish-a-bur is a drug of fairly common 
occurrence, and from its connection with tho mineral a-bar (probably antimony) I 8ec 
in it the well-known stibium usod by Orientals. Another mineral in use for oyo 
troubles is copper dust, in which wo may seo tho forerunner of the more modern 
sulphate of copper. 

Professor J. L. Myres.— A Contribution to the Archceology of Cyprus — 

A recent re-examination of the Cesnoia collection of Cypriote antiquities in ‘the 
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Metropolitan Museum of New York hod extended the upward limit of timo for tlio 
^ront series of votive statues, belonging to a period in which tlio Assyrian influence, 
which characterised the early half of the seventh century, was not yet fully developed, 
and Syro-Cappadocian affinities were seen. Minomi types of costume, introduced in 
tlio later Bronzo Ago, remained in ceremonial use, and probably also in daily life, far 
into the historical period. The Cyprioto script began to show forms linking it with 
the Minoan. A fragment of an engraved bowl of Oriental design repeated tho subject 
of the well-known hunting bowl found near Romo, and was probably from tho same 
hand and workshop, thus showing tho wido distribution of those works of art and the 
probability that they wore the output of a few closely rolatod centres of industry. 
One' of thoso contres might vory likely havo been in Cyprus. 

G. A. W ainwuigmt. — The People of Kef tin and tho Isles from the Egyptian 
Monuments. —Hithorto the people of Koftin and tho Isles have boon regarded ns one, 
nml as tho equivalent of Cretan*. But on analysis the greator part of tho Kcftiuan 
civilisation is not Cretan lint Syrian. Tho Philistino confederacy consisted of a 
group of allied tribes, tho nomo of one of which (Chorethitos) is translated in tho 
LXX ns Cretans. Tho Cnphtorim are translated as Cappadocians. Hence Capktor 
is probably Asia Minor, and in Ramoses III.'* sculptures of the Pnlosntu or Philistines 
they aro shown with an Asia Minor dross nod equipment. Thoroforo tho identification 
of both ICeftiu and Caphtor with Croto ha* como about owing to tho prosonoo of 
Cretans with each of them ; thoso being tho Pcoplo of tho Isles with tho Koftiuaus. 
and tho Cherothitos with tho Cnphtorim or Philistines proper. Kcftiu thou appears 
to bo Cilicia. . , 

For a view of her civilisation it is noccssary to isolnto it. To do this a corpus 
of that of oach oxtromo—Syria and tho Isles—is tnkon. Out of tho eighty-seven 
Koftiuan objocts available for study sixty aro found to l>o of Syrianising typos, while 
twonty-sovnn aro peculiar to Koftin. 

Profbssou W. M. Fundiim Pbtrir, LL.D., D.C.L., P.R.S.— Recent Discoveries 
of the British School in Egypt, —A valley at Tarkhan was cleared and found to 
contain somo 800 moro graves closely grouped on oach sido of an axial road. 
Thousands of woll-to-do people wore buried boro within two or throe gonorations, 
and wo must rogard this ns the pro-Momphito capital of Egypt, tho critical mooting 
point of the earliest historical race of Egypt with tho prehistoric peoples. 

Tho earliest stage of tho mastabu and tomb chapel can boro he seen in porfoction. 
In tho graves wero largo number* of alabaster vases, slate palettes, and pottery vases ; 
tho types of thoso servo to date tho graves to tho various reigns shortly before and 
after Mona. Several blue glazed vases wore found, showing that such glazing was 
commonly in use. 

Another sito, at Gerzeh, a few miles further south, has givon good results of the 
Twelfth and Eighteenth Dynasties. Largo ooniotcrics wero cloarod and somo immense 
stone tombs with chombors ns large ns thoso of pyramids. Tho finds included a 
gold pectoral inlaid with coloured stones, like the pectorals of tho celebrated jewellery 
of Dahshur in tho Cairo Museum. With it was part of u similar jewel of Senusort II. 
and a gold shell of Senusert III. 

At Memphis moro statuary and sculpture of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Dynasties havo been found. Somo workshops have yielded all the various singes 
of the manufacture of stone vases ; other shops contained a groat variety of 
coloured stones brought from tho Eastern Dcsort and from abroad, including the 
beautiful bright green felspar in granite, not known beforo. A remarkable standard 
measure was found of Ptolemaic age, the accuracy of which is finer than a hundredth 
of an ■'inch; the standard is a cubit of 26-8 inches, known in Egypt um|cr the 
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Eighteenth Dynasty, and used in Asia Minor, classical Germany, ami medieval 
England. [To be published by the British School of Archeology in Egypt.} 

Dr. Capital. —Les dcrnicrcs Decouvcrtcs d'CEuvres d'Arl PaUolithigues dans 
les Cavernes de la (iaulc K —Depuis quelques mois nos ddcouvertes en Dordogne avec 
Peyrony et Bouyssonie ont inontrd qu’ll cxistnit line autro varidtd d'ouvres d’art 
qnaternairoB. Ce sont dos gravures exdcnlces sur dea dalles ou des blops do pierre 
irrdguliors de 20 cm. h 70 cm. do largenr renoontrds au milieu des foyers do 1'dpoquo 
magdaldnienne h La Madeleine ot it Limenil (Dordogne). Ces tr£s Ivollos gravures 
non encore publides sont d’nu art tris romarqnable. Elios rcprfooiitent surtout dos 
ronnes, dos chevaux, dos houquotins. Quolqnos trfcs hollos sculptures on ivoiro do 
petito dimension accompngnaiont cos piocoa. 

T. C. C anthill, B.Sc., F.G.S.— Stone Boiling in the British Isles. —Throughout 
the British Isles few ancient sites have boon explorod that have not yielded occasional 
burnt stoneB, which have no doubt rightly been regarded ns pot boilers or as heaters 
employed in some form of oven. But largo hoapB of burnt, cracked, aud broken 
stones, minged with charcoal dust, although frequent near springs and streams in 
districts devoid of other ovidonces of anoiont occupation, such as camps, villagos, or 
hut circles, have seldom been reoordod, and if noted have not always boon understood. 
In Groat Britain n growing volume of evidence supports the view that the practico 
of stono boiling once ranged from tho Shotlands to the English Channel. 

It is ovideot from previous records that in some cases heaps of pot boilers have 
boon mistaken for burial mounds and for primitive smelting places. Tho boiling 
troughs, whore of wood, havo been supposed to bo ennoos, and whero of stono, havo 
boon assumed to bo sopulchral cists. Sometimes the hearth or floor of tho cooking 
placo was roughly paved with stone slabs and foncod with a low stono wall, and 
thoso foatnros havo boon mistakon for “stone circles," or for tho lowor courses of 
beehive huts. 

Dr. T. J. Jehu aud A. J. B. Waok, M.A.— Excavations in tho Kinkcll Cave , 
St. Andrews. —A raised boaeh records an uplift of land after tho appearance of 
ueolithia man. Tho oavo had boon inhabited in Roman and early Christian times. 
Tho oontrnl date is given by a shord of terra sigillata (Samian ware), found half-way 
down the desposit. Quantities of shells aud animal bones wero discovered, all the 
romains of food. On the top of this stratum a slab of rod sandstone with iucised 
crosses wa* discovered, which probably belongs to the early Christian period. 

Promsbor G. Elliot Smith, F.R.S.— 7'he Evolution of the Dolmen. [To be 
published in Man.] 

H. .J. E. Peake. — The Early Bronze Age in the Lower Rhone Valley. —A 
survey of tho implements found in tho lowor valley of the Rhone shows that the 
inhabitants of this part of Franco were only slightly acquainted with the use of 
metal during the earlier phases of the Bronze Age. A map showing the distribution 
of flat celts throughout this area seems to indicate that during the 6rst Bronzo 
Period the people were in a neolithic state of culture, though a few bronze imple¬ 
ments had reached tho edgo of the area either from Switzerland or from the north¬ 
west. More than one line seem to radiate from the pass of Mont Gonflvro, tho most 
conspicuous of these paasiog to the south-west in the direction of Narbonpe. This 
seems to indicate a line of trade between the Po Valley and tho copper mines of 
Spain. 

O. G. S. CrA'vfurd, M.A.— Trade between Britain and France in the Neolithic 
and Bronze Ages. —With the discovery of green-stone axes in a county like Hamp¬ 
shire (where no such rock occurs) resembling in shape those made in, e.g., Brittanv, 
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where the stone occurs naturally, wo may infer intercourse, probably commercial, 
between Brittany and England. The evidence for bronze axes rests mainly upon 
the type, but this is very clearly marked. Sinco the publication of Ancient Bronze 
Implements in 1881 numerous additions have boon made to the number of axes of 
French type found in Britain. [Published in L' AnthropologieJ] 

Rev. F. Smith. — Palccolithic “Guillotine" Trap-stones. —If prehistoric man 
were a strategic hunter, wo may naturally nssumo that very early in his career ho 
learned to throw down his “ missile ” upon a passing quarry or enemy, and that it 
bocamo in time a heuvy pointed stick, and finally, with grently enhanced effect, a 
pointed stone. 

It is suggested that in the abnormally largo palaeolithic implements wo hiivo 
examples of trap-stones, too lurgo for use in the hand, used in similar fashion to 
the susponded block of wood armed with a knife now in use among many primitive 
races. 

A. Irvi.vo, D.Sc., B.A.— Prehistoric Horse Remains in the Stort Valley, f)C .— 
Tooth and limb bones have come to hand which fall into two scries: (1) those of 
a horse of the Slortford-Grimaldi-Sturnlmrg type; (2) those which answer to the 
“Solutroan" ( Er/uns robustus) typo of Frofoasor J. C. Ewart. They have boon 
found for tlio most part in and under the bottom of the “Rubble-Drift" of the 
valley. 

lie port of the Committee on the Age of Stone Circles, 

Ileport of the Committee on Prehistoric Site at Bishop's Stortjord. 

Report of the Committee on Paleolithic Sites in the H’esl of England. 

Third Report of the Committee on Artificial Islands in the J.ochs of the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

Report of the Committee on the Lake Villages in the neighbourhood of 
Glastonbury. 

British Association. Sir R. Temple and others. 

Report of a Discussion on “ The Practical Application of Anthropological 4(|Q 
Teaching in Universities " held in Section II of the British Association, at lUfc 
Birmingham , Friday , September 12th, 1913. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR A SCHOOL OF APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY. 

By Sir Richard C. Temple, Bart., 0.1.B. 

The object of Ibis papor is to provide n basis for a discussion on the advisability 
and on ways and means of establishing a School of Applied Anthropology. 

In the course of my Presidential Address to Section II (Anthropology), it is 
explained that the desire of teachers and students of Anthropology is to acquire and 
impart abstract knowledge nbout human beings which men of affairs and commerce 
can confidently apply in the daily business of practical lifo to the benefit of themselves 
and of those with whom they come in contact, such knowledge being based on 
inquiries methodically conducted on linos which experience has shown will lead to 
the raiuimum of error in observation and record. 

It is pointed .out that it is not enough in tho case of mankind, or, indeed, of 
almost any living thing, to study physical structure only, hut that the product of tho 
mind, as shown in habits of thought aud action, must also be studied. The anthro¬ 
pologists have, therefore, divided their subject into the two main heads of Physical 
and Cultural Anthropology, the former being concerned with the atructuro of the 
body, and the latter with manners aqd customs and other results of mental activity. 
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When the extent and nature of the British Empiro is examined, it becomes 
apparent that the complexity of the Empire and its distribution over the world makes 
the subject of its administration, both officially and commercially, an immensely 
important one for the British people. As the Empire is governed from the British 
Isles, it is inevitable that a largo number of young men must be sent out annually 
to its various component parts, and be entrusted in due course with the adminis¬ 
trative, commercial, and social control over many alien races. If their relations with 
the foreign peoples with whom they come in contact are to be successful, they must 
acquire a working knowledge of the habits, customs, und ideas that govern the 
conduct of those peoples, and of the conditions in which they pass their lives. All 
those who succeed find out these things for themselves, and discern that success is 
dependent on the knowledge they may attain of those with whom they have to 
deal. They sot about learning what they can, but of necessity empirically and ns a 
side issue, ns it were, in the immediate and imperative business of their lives. But 
M>o man who is obliged to obtain the requisite knowledge empirically, and without 
any previous training in observation, is heavily handicapped indeed in comparison 
with him who has already acquired the habit of right observation, and, what is of 
much more importance, has been put in the way of correctly interpreting his 
observations in his youth. 

To put the proposition in its briefoat form, in order to succeed iu administrative 
or commercial life abroad n man must uso tact. Tact is the social expression of 
discernment and insight, qualities born of intuitive anthropological knowledge, und 
that is what it is neeossary to induco in those sont abroad to bccomo eventually the 
controllers of, and doalors with, other kinds of men. What is reqnirod, therefore, is 
that in youth thoy should have imbibed the anthropological habit, so that, as a rosnlt 
of having boon taught how to study mankind, thoy may loam what it is neeossary to 
know of those about them correctly and in tho shortest possible time. The years of 
active life now unavoidably wasted in soouring this knowledgo, often inadequately and 
Incorrectly, oven in tho caso of the ablest, can thus lio saved. 

Tho important point to boar iu mind is, that in dealing with men “intellect 
“ is all vory woll, but sympathy counts for very much moro.” Aud so tho anthro¬ 
pologists desire to instil into tho minds of those at homo, who guide the work of 
representatives abroad, that tho sound administration of tho affairs of men can only 
bo based on cultured sympathy, springing in its turn from sure knowledge, compe¬ 
tent study, and accurate inquiry conducted on a right mothod, itsolf the result of 
continuous experience. .. 

Incidentally anthropological inquiry is an intensely interesting occupation to those 
who havo mastered tho preliminary study, and no botlor way of filling up tho leisuro 
hours of a European in a foreign country could bo found, especially in remote ami 
lonely localities. 

The situation has, for some years past, been appreciated by thoso who havo 
occupied thomselves with Anthropology as a science, and several efforts have been 
made by the Royal Anthropological Institute and the Universities of Oxford, Cam¬ 
bridge, and London, at any rate, to bring the public benefits accruiug from the 
establishment of anthropological schools before tho Government and the people of this 
country. With the co-operation of some of the Colonial Governments, practical work 
has been done by all these bodies towards teaching Anthropology to probationers and 
candidates for the Civil Services in Africa, India, aud elsewhere, and it i9 a matter 
of public importance that great centres of education and commerce should give 
practical encouragement to the study by the establishment of a School of Applied 
Anthropology, with a special museum and library attached. Theso last are necessary, 
because the kind of students desired need not only competent teachers to guide them, 
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but also a library ami a museum close at baud, where they can find the information 
they want and the illustration of it. 

I venture to suggest that the City of Birmingham, with its university, jmsscssos 
peculiar facilities for the formation of a School of Applied Anthropology and also of 
its library and museum, as the city has all over the ompire its commercial representatives, 
who can collect the required museum specimens on the spot. The financial labours 
also of those who distribute those men over greater Britain, and, indeed all over the 
world, produce moans to create the library and the school, and their universal interests 
provide the incentive for securing for those in their employ tho host method of 
acquiring a knowledge of men that can bo turned to usoful commercial purpose. 


After his opening statement, the President read the following extracts from 
letters received from those who had hcen invited to take part in the discussion but 
wore unable to attoud :— 

From Libut.-Genbral Sin Rboinai.d Wingate, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Sirdar 
Egyptian Army and Govornor-Genoral of the Sudan. 

... I am in entire sympathy with every word you say, and in tho ovidenoo 
I gave before tho Commission for tho Establishment of a School of Oriental Languages 
in London, uudor the Presidency of tho late Sir Alfred Lyall,.I briofly referred to 
tho great importance of tho study of Anthropology, uot only for administrators, but 
also for merchants, missionaries, ond others whoso livos aro spont in our Colonies, 
Dopondencies, and Protectorates. ... So impressed also was I with the impor¬ 
tance of tho study of Anthropology that I arrangod for anthropological locturos to 
be givon to probationers to tho Sudan Civil Service at Oxford and Cambridge, and, 
in order to provido material for those lectures and to assist in anthropological 
research in tho Sudan, wo havo obtained tho services of Dr. Soligmann, who, accom¬ 
panied by Mrs. Seligmann, has already curried out ono or two journeys in tho Sudan, 
and is, I boliovo, now occupied in tho preparation of a book on his discovorios. 

From Siu Frank Swettkniiam, G.C.M.G., Into Governor of the Straits Settlements 
and High Commissioner of tho Fodorutod Malay States. 

. . . I havo read your suggestions ” with much interest, and if you will 
allow mo to say so, I cordially concur with all you say. Such a school as yon 
suggest would no doubt bo cxtromoly usoful, but, if instituted mainly with the idoa 
that it would help our young administrators to a right knowledge of, ond sympathy 
with, tbo pooplo they may be sont to govern or to ministor to in other ways, then 
I confess that I should put the study of Oriental and other languages and the study 
of administration, especially the administration of Eastern peoples, first. I mention 
Eastern peoples because we bnve 300,000.000 subjects in British India, a million 
•Chinese in British Colonies and Protected States in the East, and about a million 
Malays in the same places, to say nothing of the population of Ceylon—SinhnleBe 
and Tamils. Until this country founds and supports a School of Orieutal Languages I 
hardly sec how tho student is to arrive at a real knowledge of Oriental people. Until 
wo teach the art of administration, wo can ouly rely upon the genius of our race to 
fit our young men to administer properly and sympathetically tho affairs of Eastern 
and othor alien peoples. I admit that we have beeu successful in the past, but I also 
kuow that knowledge has often been gained at tho expense of those wo rule. Wo 
send meu to teach them, but the teachers must begin by learning almost everything 
that makes for roally successful work. You cannot teach sympathy, but without 
that the rest will never give the best results. 
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From Prof. C. G. Skliomanx, the Loudon School of Economics. 

I have rend the abstract of Sir Richard Temple's paper with a great deal of 
interest, and it summarises the matter so ably that there seems little left to add. 
But I should liko to say that what Sir Bichard has written about the drawback ot 
the knowledge empirically gamed during activo administration has struck me over 
and over again. In more than one country I have been told that So-and-So has a 
splendid knowledge of such-and-such a peoplo. So-and-So is immediately sought out, 
and always proves most willing to assist, but it is soon evident that his knowledge, 
even when he knows something of the language, is superficial, and a stranger capable 
of thinking along anthropological linos can generally discover more in a few weeks 
than the most sympathetic administrator has boon able to find out, perhaps, m the 
course of years. When I say administrator X do not only moan Government official ; 
all that I have written applies with equal force to oven tho host prepared missionary. 
Without training it is indeed extremely rare to find what I may call the anthropo¬ 
logical attitude of mind, though there is no scarcity of men who have the fullest 
sympathy with those committed to their charge. I do not know how many Govern¬ 
ment officials and missionaries I havo watchod in close contact with the natives 
among whom they lived during tho last fifteen yours, hut the number is certainly 
not small, and during that time I havo mot but two men, ouo an Englishman and 
tho other an Italian, who hail found aud trodden the anthropological path unaided. 

From Mr. T. C. JIodson, Secretary of the Royal Anthropological Institute:— 

. . Once more as Secretary of tho Institute may I wish you all success in 
your endeavour to porsuado tho authorities of Birmingham to take up tho teaching 
of Applied Anthropology. It is not to Government sonants alone to whom it is of 
use. but to ovory person who is brought into contact, in any capacity whatsoever, 
with persons of different culture. The prejudices with which tho statesman has to 
contend are as much tho subject matter for tho Anthropologist as are the economic 
habits of any socioty, and if Birmingham doos tako it up it will, I hope and I am 
suro. tako it up thoroughly. Thore is only one way nowadays in a modern university 
of tho typo of Birmingham of organising work of this kind, and that is to secure 
tho host men for the work, and in a university tho investigation of novel probloms 
by sound and tried methods of experimentation is necessarily of high importance. 


Xn tho discussion which followed :— 

Sir Evrrard im Thurx, K.C.M.G., late High Commissioner in tho Pacific, 
said : As one who has himself spent most of his activo life among and in sympathy 
with “natives,” i.e., with folk whose material oulturo has advanced comparatively 
littlo, and certainly in a very different direction from that followed by our own 
ancestors, I strongly support the proposal put forward by our President—that a 
great and urgent imperial purpose would bo served by tho establishment of a great 
anthropological centre—call it school, institute, or what you like—at which youths 
who go out from home to servo iu tho distant parts of tho empire might learn to 
think and act in accordance with the lessons taught by the science of Anthropology. 

My own experience during more than thirty years of administration among 
natives, first in Guiana, then for a few years at the Colonial Offiqe—wherein tho 
strings that pull the native affairs of our Empire are moved—then for three years in 
Ceylon, and lastly for seven years in the islands of the South Seas, makes me most 
strongly wish for the establishment of such a centre. 

Iu my case, an innate taste for natural history—and especially for the natural 
history of man—was. after ray first couple of years among natives, given a more 
serious trend by a chance meeting—the beginning of a life-long friendship—with 
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Sir Edward Tylor, the father of modern scientific Anthropology in England. But, 
despite this exceptional advantage. I know that it would have been an enormous 
gain to me—and certainly of advantage to the Empire which I have humbly served 
—had I started with a preliminary training in anthropological method, and had I 
been able throughout my career to turn back for guidnneo to somo centre hero at 
homo, and to which, in return, I might have imparted my own observations for 
more scientific treatment than I could give them while still in the field. 

Again, when, as time went on, and I came into a position of grantor responsi¬ 
bility, 1 experienced to the full the difficulty of finding young men who, however 
otherwise woll qualified, wore of the right habit of anthropological thought to servo 
under and after mo. 

It has happened that my work has been chiefly with natives of a very primitive 
f yp 0 _ w ifh the kind of folk who are usually, but most misleadingly, called “savagoB," 
rather than the kind much further advanced in social organisation and thought such 
as thoso with whom Indian Civil Service students chiefly lmvo to deal. I think that 
a well-thought-out schomo for the anthropological education of the men—and women 
—who uro to deal with tho more primitive folk is oven moro necessary for imperial 
purposos than in tho caso of thoso who are to deal with moro “ civilisedl" natives. 

Tho Europeans who como most in contact with surviving very primitive folk 
nro generally—to mention them in tho order in which they havo usually appeared 
on the scene—either traders, missionaries, or administrators. Though myaolf belong¬ 
ing to tho latter class, I have naturally come much in contact with my Enropenu 
colleagues of tho other two classes, and I am quite convinced that wo should all 
havo done much more useful work—for oursolves, for our natives, and for tho 
Empire to which wo belong—if wo had bad a real training in Anthropology, and 
consequently a truer understanding and a moro rational sympathy with tho nntivos. 

Tho imperial neod for such a school as iH proposed seems to ino not to admit 
of quostion. As to tho exact nature of tho school, I would only hero add this. I 
think that it should bo a school in which toachors and students should always 
romain in touoh. For imtonco, tho toachors should not bo mere book and museum 
studonts, but should from time to time bo expected to take a turn ubroad in tho 
field •, I menu that by some such arrangement as that by which in placos teachers 
arc permitted to tako a yoar off—a Sabbatical year I think it is sometimes callod— 
the tonchers should visit tboir studentB abrond. On tho other hand, tho students, 
after graduation, should remain associated in somo way with tho institute or school ; 
they should habitually send their observations for rocord at that school, and should 
revisit it for fresh study whenover they arc at homo on leave. 

I am, of course, awaro that Anthropology is alroudy taught at some of our 
universities and similar institutions, but I do not think that anywhorc, in «\oy one 
place, has tho machinery for such teaching boon sufficiently advanced to do much 
real and widespread good. If at every university thoro wore a thoroughly good 
anthropological school it would be n splendid thing for tho Empiro. But oven one 
really adequately-equipped school would be costly, and l think it would ho woll to 
concentrate efforts, and to aim—at least at first—at ono really good school. 

Whore that school should bo I am not prepared to say. Birmingham is said 
to offer special advantages for it. Personally, as an Oxford man, I should prefer 
to seo the school established at Oxford. But tho selection of the site practically 
depends chiefly on tho generous donor or donors who will provide tho funds, 
necessarily large. 

Mr. w. Ckooke, from his experience of twenty-five years’ service in the 
Bengal Civil Service, cordially supported this proposal to organise anthropological 
teaching for selected candidates of tho Indian services. He laid special stress on tho 
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encouragement of the study of tbo native languages, and suggested a special course 
of teaching of the rules of Oriental etiquette, particularly necossary since the unfor¬ 
tunate estrangement of a section of the educated classes from the British officials, 
which necessitates care to prevent offence to persons nervously concerned about their 
own dignity. 

At the same time, he was not inclined to advocate instruction iu special anthro¬ 
pological problems. It was inadvisable to familiariso students with theories which 
tended to the search for material in support of one suggestion or the other. All 
that was necessary was to arouse the faculty of curiosity and investigation, to show 
to young officers how fascinating the study of anthropology and folk loro was. The 
present course of instruction in this country lasted only one year, and if Anthropology 
wore made a regular subject there was a danger of overburdening studonts, with the 
result that they would roach India jaded and overworked. The definite study of 
Anthropology could be secured only by abandoning part of tho present curriculum, 
which was tho minimum accepted by the Government of India. 

Likct.-Colonel P. R. Gukdon (Assam), said : I do not think I can profitably 
add to the very cogent and admirably-oxprossed arguments of Sir Richard Temple 
in favour of a School of Applied Anthropology in England, excopt to say that Sir 
Richard Temple’s plan might ho made to fit in with tho schomo outlined by Sir 
Archdalo Earlo, Chief Commissioner of Assam, in bis statement forwarded to tho 
Public Service Commission. This sohome provides for the establishment of a college, 
not only for European officers about to proceed to the East, but for Indians who 
are candidates for admission to tho Indian Sorvices ns well. European candidates for 
employment iu tho Indian Servicos would thus 1 h> thrown in diiect contact with 
Indians early in their'career, and he able to understand something of tho Indian 
point of view, u matter of vory groat importance, which 1 venture to think has not 
so far received sufficient attention. Tho schomo might bo extended so as to suit tho 
needs of tho colonies, e.g., tho African colonies. At tho collego Applied Anthro¬ 
pology should be mado ono of the principal subjects, also Iudian and otbor necessary 
lauguagoe. Authropology, which includes ethuography, has rocoivcd some attention 
in India of rocont years, nu ethnographic survey having been undertaken by tho 
Iudiau Government. Unfortunately this survey could not ho completed for want of 
funds, hut a considerable amount of work was dono in tho shape of preparation and 
publication of detailed accounts of oastes and tribes in various Provinces. In Assam, 
at the instigation of Sir Bampfylde Fuller, the then Chiof Commissioner, tho prepara¬ 
tion of a sorios of tribal monographs by selected officers has boon undertaken, which, 
as Sir Richard Tetnplo has poiuted out, has provod most useful already. Up te the 
present time seven such monographs have been published, and more are under 
preparation. It may bo moniionod that both the Assam and tho Eastern Bengal and 
Assam Governments generously provided a largo proportion of the funds for tho 
publication of these monographs. I should like to refer also to the services of Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. in this connection. The recording of accounts of tribes and castes, 
however, does not quite meet all tho needs of the case, as young men proceeding to 
the East do uot possess either the time or the inclination usually to read many books 
of study beyond those which aro compulsory for their examinations. What is required, 
I venture to think, is oral and ocular demonstration to be obtained from lectures 
(to be made interostiug) and a good anthropological museum and library iu England. 
Both of these could be provided at tho School of Applied Anthropology outlined by 
Sir Richard Temple. A few words in conclusion. It is impossible to over-estimate 
the importance of officers, who are candidates for the Indian Services, learning some¬ 
thing about the habits and customs of the people who are about to be committed to 
their care, as well as the standard language, or standard languages, of the Province 
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of their appointment. Young men at present come out to India often astonishingly 
ignorant of the conditions of the country and the people, and only loam what to 
avoid by making continual mistakes. Many such mistakes would be obviated probably 
if some knowledge of Indian ethnology as well as languages were made compulsory 
Imfore officers took up their work in India. I therefore cordially support Sir Richard 
Temple’s scheme. 

Dr. A. C. Haddo.y, F.R.S., Reader iii Ethnology in the University of Cambridge, 
said : Anthropology has been taught systematically for some years in the Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, and the older universities would welcome the 
establishment of the subject in Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, or anywhere else. 
In university instruction thoro are two main classes of students to be considered, the 
elementary and the advanced. Tho former require more or less formal lectures, 
owing to tho lack of adequate text-books. The latter should bo lectured to as little 
as possible, conversational classes and direction of reading and resoarch being best 
suited for tboir needs. What is most appropriate in tho anthropological instruction 
of those who are going abroad as Government officials, missionaries, or tradors is 
neither a cramming up of various theories nor ovon an accumulation of ascertained 
facts, but u general survoy of tho main principles of tho soionco, with an indication 
ns to how the student can acquire information for himself. Tho real training of tho 
student should he in wlmt may bo termed-attitude of mind, both as regards relations 
with natives, whether civilised or uncultured, and as regards tho methods of cthuo- 
logical investigation. Evon in tho investigation of savagos, and still moro so in 
dealings .with tho moro cultured pooplos, behaviour and ctiquotto nro of primo 
importanoo, and students should bo warned to make it their first business to discover 
tho rulos of conduct that obtain locally so thut friction may bo avoided. This 
applios uot only to officials and missionaries, but if possible with still moro force 
to thoso who outer into trading relations with alien pooplos. 

An essential part of tho equipment of a School of Anthropology is a departmental 
library and museum. The museum may bo one of tho museums of a university, or 
some arrangement may bo made between a municipal museum and the teaching stnfl 
of the university, as, for oxamplo, at Liverpool. 

Various departments of tho Government are beginning to roalise the practical 
importance of etliuological knowledge iu tho administration of the portions of tho 
Empire which nro under their care. At tho present time successful candidates of 
tho Indian Civil Service are not expected to study ethnology, nnd, indcod, with tho 
great amount of work they have to crowd into their preparatory year, it could hardly 
bo oxpectod of them. But in two successive years tho Indian Civil Service students 
at tho Univorsity of Cambridge roquosted mo to give them a course of lectures on 
tho ethnology of India, as they felt that such knowledge would bo of vmIuo to them. 
It would be well if more time could bo allowed to such students, and thou definite 
instruction in ethnology might be compulsory. 

The anthropological sciences have such a wide outlook that they throw light 
upon many other subjects, such ns history, law, economics, sociology, theology, 
literature, and the fine arts, so that, apart from the direct practical importance of 
the subject itself, Anthropology should bo taught and studied in every important 
university. 

Dr. R. R. Marett, Reader in Social Anthropology, Oxford, said that he wished 
to bear out Dr. Haddou’s contention that in some universities rft any rate the teaching 
of Anthropology had already made considerable headway. Thus at Oxford the 
interest in Anthropology was no new thing, tho Trodescaut Collection of ethnological 
material going back to 1685, while exactly 200 years later the Pitt-Rivers Museum 
was established, Sir E. Tylor having been appointed Reader in Anthropology in the 
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previous year-namely, 1884. The Oxford School of Anthropology was not, however, 
organised on its present scale until, in response to a memorandum presented by Sir 
E Tylor and others in 1904, the university instituted a diploma and certificates in 
Anthropology. Between 1906 and 1913 the names of 66 students have appeared on 
the register, of whom 40 have entered for examination and 33 have proved suocosshil, 
8 of them obtaining “ distinction,” the standard being equivalent to that of a firtt 
class in a Fiual Honours School. The development of the school has been rapid, as 
the following figures will show : In 1906 there was 1 student; in ,1907 there were 4 ;■ 
in 1908, 6; in 1909, 7 ; in 1910, 10 ; in 1911, 24 ; and in 1912, 34.. Various classes 
of students show an interest in tho subject. Besides 11 women ot all nationalities, 
there have been 17 .non from the British Isles, 8 from tho Colonies (of whom 
5 word Rhodes scholars), 7 from the United States (of whom 4 wore Rhodes scholars), 
and 2 from tho Continent. In addition, 21 officers of the Public Service have 
undergone the same course of anthropological training, of whom 10 hail from West 
' Africa, 9 from tho Anglo-Egyptian Soudan and Egypt, 1 from British hast Africa, 

. and 1 from India. Tho officers in question are, of course, mainly interested in tho 
subject from the practical point of view of administrators and men of affairs, though 
several have managed to produce scientific work of some importance into tho bargain. 
Of the other students, at least a dozen have enlislod for rosoarch work m various 
parts of the ethnological fiold. Evon at homo there is plenty to do for the trained 
anthropologist, and several students have, for instance, been helping the Folk-lore 
Sooiety to collect material for their projected edition of Brand’s Antiquities, a work 
Hooding aocuraoy and oritioal aonmon, and in certain ways especially suitable for 
women students. Those facts aro enough to show that there are plenty of keen 
anthropologists in tho making, whoso number will doubtless steadily augment •* 
more and more teaching centres are available for tho propagation of tho requisite 
knowledge. 

PBOVSMOR Peter Thomvson, of Birmingham University, said that with the 
remarks of tho President and tho succeeding spoakors he imagined they would bo 
in general agreement, and he did not propose to labour that side of U»o .question. 
Ho would, UoWover, like to tnko this opportunity of stating what the position of 
Anthropology m the University was at the present time. A student could take a 
B.Sc. Degree in Human Auatomy and Anthropology, a course of three years. In 
Anthropology he must attend a course of gonoral embryology and a course of 
lectures and practical instruction iu Physical Anthropology. At present those who 
took tbo degree were maiply medical students, and some of thei*e might pass into 
the Indian Medical Service. If there were any demand on the part of merchants 
and others for a course of Social or Cultural Anthropology tho machinery for such 
a course already existed. The nucleus was there. It only wanted developing. It 
was largely a question of money, sinco a special lecturer or reader in this subject 
would be necessary. If the money were forthcoming he would be glad to bring the 
matter beforo the' autboritioe of tho university; with regard to n museum, thoy 
already bad tbe beginnings of an ethnological museum, fairly good on tho prehistoric 
side (thanks to the gifts of Sir John Holden, Mr. SeU>n-Karr, and other generous 
donors), not so good on the cultural side. It seemed to bitn that a good way to 
prococd, once the matter emerged into a practical scheme, was to associate it with 
the Faculty of Commerce, for thore we have studeuW who look forward to business 
careers, at home and' abroad, preparing for a Commeroe Degree, and under existing 
arrangements such students could take an approved course selected for t4e £l 7ftculty 
of Science. If a School of Anthropology were developed, it seemed likely that these 
students who iutended going abroad would chooBe a course of Applied Anthropology, 

once tho great importance of die subject wag brought home to them, _• 

— Priuted by Era b and Spottiswoode, Ltd., His Majesty’s Printers, East Harding Street, E.C,. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Egypt: Sudan. With Plate M. Seton-Karr. 

Ancient Mealing Holes at Jebelaln, Sudan. By H. IV. Seton-Karr. 4A9 
I have returned from a trip up the White Nile, and the photographs of IU0 
some examples of hollows for mealing grain were taken by me in January 1913. 
These are found in numerous spots round the bases of tho isolated granito peaks of 
Jobelain, about 60 miles south of Kosti or Goz-abu-Gumn, where tho Sudan Railway 
to El Obeid, in Kordofan, crosses the river. In the vicinity of these mealing holes 
brokeu grinding-stones can bo picked up. Tho holes or hollows are more numerous 
near the river than on tho more distant peaks. 

There would seem to havo boon a numerous population at one time. 

A great poriod of time may have olapsod s\nce they were last in use. There 
aro no other ancient remains visible and no ruins aro seen at Jebclain. The word 
means two peaks, but there are in reality three, and .numerous smallor ones. 

The surrounding country is perfectly flat and covered with thoru treos. Tho 
rocks at tho baso are tho resort of wild animals, and I killed a panther, two hyenas, 
and-four lions in tho neighbourhood this year. II. W. SETON-KARR. 


India. • Hodson. 

Secret Bargaining. By T. C. Hodson. 4flJ 

When the porsou wishing to buy donotes a hundred, ho takes one finger of III 1 ? 
the person to whom ho makes the ofFor, in his hand, grasps it firmly, and mentions in 
a whisper the word, Pakks, and for overy additional hundred ho takos a finger. When 
5 rupeos aro mentioned, then tho word Dauu is whispered, and ono finger is grasped 
for overy 6 rupees mentioned, e.g., 25 rupeos for fiv'e fingors. When a single rupoo 
is offered ono fingor is graspod and .tho word Suto is whisporod. A bargain mado 
by the above means is to be kept secret during the mela or till the buyer leaves the 
place of purclmso. and this is' very striotly ndbored to. An ofFor mado by this means 
is not disclosed by oithor party, and it would bo a great broach of otiquotto to do ao. 
Offers mado and accepted by this schomo aro regarded as final and binding. 

(From a private lotter.) I T. C. HODSON. 

Aroheeology. Elliot Smith. 

Tho Origin of tho Dolmen. By G. Elliot Smith, F.R.S. 4Ilf! 

Sinco lieisnor explained (1908) the mode of evolution of the mastaba typo lUu 
of superstructure, wbioh in its fully-dovolopcd form as a stone cortstruction is so charac¬ 
teristic a feature of the Egyptian tomb of the Pyramid Ago, Maco (1909),* Quibell 
(1912), t Junker (1912)4' and Flindors Pctrio (1913), § havo supplied tho data * which 
complete and corroborate the story. In tho light of this reoently-acquired knowledge 
of the gradual transformation of tho Egyptian gravo (a procoss that ooCuplod tbo 
five or six oonturies from 3400 b.C. onward) to meet conditions peculiar to Egypt, 
and to ovoroomo difficulties incidental to the practice of Egyptian beliefs, it is 
altogether inconceivable that the more or less crude, though nono the less obvious 
imitations of the essential parts of the fully-developed mastaba, which aro soon in tho 
Sardinian “ Giants’ Tombs,” the allies couvertes of France and elsewhere, the wide¬ 
spread “holed dolmens,” and all tho multitude of “vestigial structures," to uso a 
biological analogy, represented in the protean forms of tho Algerian and Tunisian 
dolmens, could have been invented independently of the Egyptian constructions. 

* G. A. Bcisner and A. C. Mace, " Early Dyoastlc Cemeteries at Naga-ed-Dfir, 1908 and 1909. 
f J.-E. Quibell, " Excavation* at Saqqara," paper read at British Association meeting, 1912. 

• - j Hermann Junker, JJmktchr. d. It. A had. d. Witt&nsah. in Wion, Bd. LVI, 1912. 

§ W..M. Flinders Petrie, "Excavations at Tarkhan,” paper read at British Association meeting 
1913. Set also Man, 19f3, No. 85. 
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All of these varieties of dolmens are obviously due to different stages of degrada¬ 
tion of the Egyptian stone maslaba , os the result mainly of attempts to build such 
superstructures by craftsmen less skilled than the Egyptians were. 

The essential parts of the Egyptian stone maslaba of the Pyramid Age, shown 
quite diagrammatically in the plan Fig. 1, were : (a) the vertical shaft (varying m 
depth from a few foot to as much ns a hundred feet, in accordance with the wealth of 
its makers) leading to the burial chamber (B), in which the corpse, enclosed in a 
wooden coffin or stono sarcophagus, was immured; (b) a mound of rubble, which may 
be referred to briefly as the tumulus (T), surrounding the continuation of the shaft 
abovo ground ; (e) four walls of masonry (the retaining mall) enclosing the tumulus 
and thus forming the mastaba (M), scnsu siricto ; (d) an enclosure, on the side 

of the mastaba facing 
tho river ( i.e ., the east 
end as a rule, after tho 
Third Dynasty), which 
may bo referred to as the 
chapel of offerings (0) ; 
(e) on its western sido, 
ns a rulo, tho eastern 
retaining wall of. the 
mastaba forms the west 
wall of tho chapel, and 
boars tho representation 
of ono or moro false doors, 
one of which (tho stela ) 
(H), is regarded ns sym¬ 
bolising tho moans of' 

communication between 
tho living and tho dead, 
and hence as tho place 
where tho former can 
place offerings of food for 
tho latter; and (/) hidden 
iu tho tumulus, some whore 
between tho chapel and 
tho burial shaft is a small 
chamber (S), now usually 
known as the serdab, 
which was tho home of 
tho dead man or his dis¬ 
embodied spirit (see foot¬ 
note on next page). 
Dynasty) merely a small 




2 , 



h- 
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Diagrams to illustrate thb evolution or the dolmen (6), 

PROM THE EGYPTIAN MAST A HA (1), BY A PROCESS OF DEGRADA¬ 
TION VARIOUS STAGES OF WHICH ARE SEEN IN TnB SARDINIAN 
•* 01 ANT’S TOMB” (2), THE FRENCH ALLfcE CODVEBTB (3), AND 
THE HOLED DOLMEN (4). 

This serdab was originally (late Second or Third 
chamber behind tho false door of the chapel, with its own western waU made in 
tho form « of a false door (Quibell), no doubt symbolising the manner in which the 
’spirit entered this little hidden room when it came up from tho burial chamber. 
Possibly, as Quibell suggests, there were also representations of the deceased upon 
the walls of this chamber. Whether this was the case or not perhaps further exca¬ 
vation will decide ; but it is well known that in tbe Pyramid Age this serdab was 
built of Stouc (often.of great vertical slabs, aud roofed with one or moro slabs) ; and 
there was placed within it a portrait statue (*‘) of the dead man (sometimes. also 
statues of his wife, family, and servauts) as a body for his disembodied spirit 

I i* 3 
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(Breasted) ; and a slit-like aperture (H) was often made to open into the chapel, as 
a means whereby the spirit could pass into the chapol and enjoy the food provided 
for it. 

This conception of the serdab as a dwelling-place for the dead man’s spirit 
appealed strongly to the imagination of a superstitious people ; and when the mastaba 
came to bo imitated by loss skilful workmen amidst less cultured peoples, say, for 
example, in the case of an Egyptian dying in some foreign country, where there 
were no craftsmen capable of carving statues, the serdab would still be retained. In 
fact it came to ho looked upon as the most essential part of the superstructure, for 
was it not the dwelling for the dead man’s spirit, and ns such the means whereby 
that spirit could be prevented from wandering abroad and annoying the living. Thus 
the serdab • increased in size and importance. 

In the .Sardinian “Giant’s Tomb” (Fig. 2) the Egyptian mas/aAa-constructioii 
is most closely followed, for all of the following features (in addition to tho charac¬ 
teristic orientation) arc preserved :—Tho chapel of offerings (C), usually called tho 
forecourt, with a largo carved stela (II), which is also the “ holed stono"; tho 
greatly overgrown serdab (S), the western end of which has become merged in 
tho burial chamber (B), tho tumulus (T), and its retaining wall (M). The sizo of 
tho tumulus, and consequently the form of its retaining wall, is very variable, and 
in tho solitary instance of this typo of gravo found in Ireland those features wore 
missing. 

When thus stripped of its investments (tumulus and retaining wall) the chapol 
and tho overgrown serdab (which is now also tho burial chamber) alone remain 
(Fig. 3), and tho result is tho alUe couverte. Tho rough representation of tho human 
figure sometimes found in tho vestibule (chapel) of tho allic couocrta (Fig. 3, a), 
alongside tho holod stono (stfla) corresponds to tho bas-relief of tho deceased 
found alongside the false door in the chapol of tho Egyptian mastaba (Fig. 1, a), 
and the “ cup markings " of tho dolmon probably symbolise food offerings. 

Tho smaller “ holod dolmons ” (Fig. 4), whether they occur in Europe, tho 
Caucasus, or India, reprosont a further simplification of tho allic couverte , and among 
pooplo who could not boro n holo in a stono slab, the oastorn wall was omitted 
(Fig. 5). Thus the crudest form of rough dolmen is tho descendant of tho serdab 
of tho Egyptian mastaba. G. ELLIOT SMITH. 


New Ireland: Mythology. ' Cox. 

New Ireland (New Meoklenburff) Myths. By Rev. W. //. Cox, dftO 
Ulu. Bismarck Archipcl. 1(10 

Origins. 

There are variations in tho stories told of the beginnings of man as we know 

him. 


Ono story is that the maker, or father, of all things is Lnriinacn, whoso scat is 
in the west— a matana labur , the face or tho source of the north-wost winds. His 
foot reach to the matana taubara , tho face or tho source of tho south-west winds. 

His wife, Hiutabaran, a woman of an evil spirit, was really his sister, and was 
called a nuna karakul (his helper), and all people arc his descendants. 

When they multiplied Larunoen made the earth so that ho could send away 
those whom he did not wish to stay longer with him, and so wo have the present 
population. 

Those who remained with Larunoen are called a matancahar na tadar (the people 
of the gods). 

• Dr. Alan Gardiner tells me that in tho anicont texts reference is made to the dead man 
himself, and not his spirit, as the worker of evil. 
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A-ther story is that Wore IZZ'jZZo ZZ 

zr: z::i::zz::z:zz M -u—*-•*« -*■ " c 

the ZS/lTw versions Larunaon provides man -Uh aU that ho needs to 

r.M tfZ&z »-»T=^=—- 

L ” 3 6 S0i and To,none are -pectivelythehoadsof 

the two great classes-J Haramara and Pikalaba, into wh.ch all the people 

divided. population abroad and the division into classes is said by 

a he sending ot toe P P n0 rth-west where a crooked eoooanut 

Tail sa«I stands. ^ By oL . ft is said that the population coming front the 
:i't C o f r::rlved y .o„t„ and and about Eratubu they were divided * 

t "° ««r ni,y i “ ,aKoni,,io ' 

ftn fttt5tlldo wh ioh eivos rise to a multitudo of myths and legends. . 

Zt tic hcaS of the Maramara class. Ho is the representative of wirio. 

s sr mss=S H 

OWn No!"so Taraono* who^ behead oTtho Pihalaba class. He was an bcapablo 
«• Ij *i. follow Ho ato poor and moan food, litter and undos.rablo things. He could 

r - mxL 

lets °h?8 food by stealing from the Taraqau. Ho will chase the fara^u, and when 
fho latter drops his fish the Miniqulai swoops down and catches it ore it foaches 

the :Z or The ground. Hence L b - • ***■• th ° 

by which those who do not go to sea aro known. . 

Members of the Maramara class aro said to be known by the 
they step out to walk they lift the right foot first, while the Pihalaba 

,0Ot As"* in other p.rte, marriage between member, of the same class is forbidden 
The Children follow their mother and belong to her elnss. The 
cannot marry the children of hie sister, though of course they belong respectively 
to different classes—the relationship is the barrier. 

• Somo of the stories told of Soi and Tamono 

Soi wss the man of intelligence; he was also unscrupulous and bad. By 
sorcery and other mean, he is said to have duped and wronged and destroyed the 
relatives of Tamono, and by degrees to have become possessed of their property, 

^^.‘oule^xrw^fooi, and fluently .feli an easy victim to 
the deceptions of Soi. Soi had but to tell him that something he was doing was 
wrong, and, right or wrong, he would turn round and do it the reverse way, frequently 

brincine on himself ridicule. , 0 . . ... ,, on _, 

Some of Tamono’s relatives were in a large house, and So. visiting them .um 
their valuables, shell-money, etc, and made up his m.nd to have them. Lot u 
sleep” he said. As they slept Soi went.round and tied them all together byhwd 
and feet alternately, that is, he tied together the heads of two, then he tied the foot 
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of one of those to the foot of his next neighbour, and his head to the head of the 
next, and so on. Ho then went out and shut the door and set fire to the house. • 
The inmates awoke startled, and wished, of course, to run out, but found they were 
tied together and perished. 

The women and goods were in another house, and Soi got all, and so from 
being a poor man became a rich one and a chief. 

Soi’8 R(J8E TO OET A MEAL OP FlSH. 

A number of Tamono’s relatives came in with a lot of fish, and Soi, having none, 
wished for them. So ho said to the people, “ Como to my breadfruit tree and get 
“ fi ome breadfruit to eat with the fish.” They weut, but Soi ran on ahead and climbed 
the tree and waited for them. As they commenced to climb the tree to pick the 
fruit Soi called to them one by one, “ Kinaua ua ulilig, kinaua na kulap," which is a 
playful way of epoaking of one climbing and springing and leaping like an opossum. 
When they got up the treo ho would take a very ripo fruit and throw it at their 
heads. They would got a groat shock as the squashy thing broke over their heads. 
Thoy thought their brain's had come out and in the shock fell down dead. So he 
did with them one by one, and having disposed of them wont back to the village 
and enjoyed a good meal of fish. 

After Dratii. 

Now Ireland (N.M.) natives boliovo that after doath thoy go to what is known 
as a malan. A hole in a cliff or the opening of a small cavo is called a matan. 
Such a hole is to bo soon at Nokon, on tho oast const, its distinctive name boing 
Matantabarnn (tho entrance to tho nbodo of spirits). 

A man of angry and unkindly spirit is frequently remonstrated with by lus 
acquaintances, who warn him that ho will not go to a matan. Imaginary stories aro 
told of tboso who, travelling along tho bush paths after tho death of such a man, 
find horo and there tho roots of trees which cross tho path with bark freshly scarred, 
which thoy boliovo to have boon done in tho flight ns the deceased was chased from 
tho matan by its occupants. 

Communication with tho departed is supposed to have taken placo on some 
occasious, as witness tho following story 

A man’s wife, who was a specially fine woman, died, and her husband was in 
groat sorrow for her. Ho missed hor very inuoh and wishod for lior and wopt soroly. 
Ono night, as ho slept in his house, ho dreamt that his wifo was at tho place which 
is known by the natives as the resort of tho spirits of those who have passod away. 
He got up and went off to the place, and, standing on a small rise close to, ho looked 
towards the sen and watched for what might bo seen. Soon a number of spirits 
came down to bntho, and ho strainod his oyes to sco if his departed wife would show 
herself. By-aud-byo he saw her and greatly desired to get in touch with hor. As 
ho looked ho remembered a bunch of betel-nut and a small packet of wild pepper 
which wore at his house, and he thought, If I should bring them and throw them to 
her she would recognise them and think of me, and perhaps I would be ablo to speak 
to her. He acted on the thought and ran homo and got tho betel-uut and pepper 
and brought them and threw thorn at his wife from where ho stood. She picked 
them up and she said to herself, Those are like the betel-nut, etc., which were 
hanging at our door, and having noticed the direction from which they came she 
went up to where her husband was. He said to her, “ I havo been in great sorrow 
for you.” “Do not come near me," she said. He said, “I want you to come back 
“ with me; there is no woman like you—I want you badly.” “I cannot come,’’ 
she said. “Come,” he said, “do come with me.” “I cannot,” she said, “ your body 
“ and mine are different. I cannot come back with you.” At the same time the 
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male spirits, who were bathing, came towards her ami called her, “ Come here.” “ Go,” 
she said, “go home, or else they will see you and some harm will come to you.' By- 
“ and-bye you can come and waken me,” meaning that by-and-bye he would die and 
join her in the home of spirits. 

He went oft* greatly disappointed and wns in great sorrow on the way home. He 
told what he had seen—that his wife had appeared to him—and died. 

. Tue Heavenly Bodies. 

The sun and moon are looked on as the rulers of the heavens. The sun is callod 
Maluaga and the moon Hintogolopi. When there is a doath the relatives wait till 
the suu is covered with a cloud, when they beat their drums and blow their sholls 
and cry out, Ui, Maluaga, una marosai ra num taman ua kaieka” (“You sun 
“ (Maluaga ) pity your village of fowls,” a humble designation for lowly-minded folk). 

They reverence and pray to the moou in the sumo way. 

They have namos for a number of the stars, such for instance as the morning 
star. It is iuterosting to note that they call the evening star a tagul a hasaro (the 
docoiving star), because it appears in tho evening, but soon sets, so that its promiso 
is not fulfilled. 

The changing positions of somo other stars are also noticed and thoir rotation to 
tho soasons noted. 

A SOUKOE OE MY8TEWK8 AND VaLUABI.E8. 

Sikodo is a fabulous giant who is the sourco of tho ugui. (Tho ugut is a 
mothod of fishing with traps mado of tho thorny ends of a species of “wait-a-bit” 
vine. Tho thorny piocos aro put togothor in tho shape of a cono, and when tho 
fish puts its noso iusido to got tho bait, tho reversed thorns provout it from getting 
out again.) Ho, Sikodo, mado somo trnpB and wont to tho beach to go fishing 
with thorn. Ho covorod his canoe with loaves to protect it from tho sun, and put 
his traps aud somo small fish for bait ueur at hand, and in tho oveniug wont out 
to fish. In tho moantime a boy—Padamalana—hid himself in tho ounce and when 
Sikodo got to sou suddenly tho boy started up. Sikodo got a groat surprise and 
was very angry with tho boy, aud said to him, “Who aro you? Whoro havo you 
como from?" “I am your nephew," he said. So Sikodo permitted him to stay, 
and showed him how to uso tho traps. They caught many fish. Sikodo strung tho 
fish on a pioco of cano and reached out his long arm from tho son and put the fish 
at the door of tho house of Padainuluiia’a mothor. This was to signify that 
Padamalana who catching fish. 

They roturaed and Padamalaua accompanied Sikodo to his home in tho bush, 
oalled Matanalulur , i.e., a <)oop hole in tho rocks. Sikodo taught Padamalana all 
his sorcery, and tho words of tho petitions which nro religiously sung in connection 
with tho using of tho traps. 

(Sikodo bad as his servants the laraqau or fish-hawk, and tho malaba or eagle 
respectively, tho totems of tho Maramara and Pikalaba classes, and they and 
Padamalaua all lived together.) 

When Padamalana had loarnod things he was to return home, but Sikodo said 
fust to him, “Be blind." He lost his sight and Sikodo took hiju in his hand and 
put him at Jus home. 

Note.—S ikodo was a groat giant and bad a very long arm, and being on Laur 
was able to deposit things at a great distance—eyen at Duke of York Group. 

When Padamalana opened his eyes ho saw a great heap of fish wliich had been 
put in front of the house by Sikodo on their behalf, The people asked Padamalaua 
who caught the fish, and he said that he himself had. He went again to Sikodo and 
the latter taught him ho'w to make the traps—every detail. 
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Sikodo stretched out his long arm and dipped tho point of {lip fipger in $Jio 
sea, and the fish for a great distance in all directions were killed. There was. a 
great stench and many people died of the smell. This was spokon of as the destruction 
by poisoning or shooting of Sikodo —a hunhun tc Sikodo. 

A Lbosnd. 

Ouo day Sikodo told Padamalana to make a hat boroi —a representation of a 
smooth stone said to resemble a pig. He made it of sand on tho beach—dark saud 
on ono side and light on the other. Padamalana brought the people to see it. They 
had to pay to do so with magin (shell monoy) and dogs’ toetlj. In return for this 
payment they wero taught tho songs of tho kaluxui (ugut fish traps) and initiated 
into tho catching of fish in this way. Tho hat boroi was decorated with all kinds 
of fish and soawoeds, &c. When all wbh finished Padamalana spread tho sand out 
again, breaking down tho wholo thing. 

On one occasion Sikodo taught Padamalana how to catch fish with a not. They 
wont out to sea and had a tromendous haul—sharks, turtles, porpoisos, and all kinds 
of groat fish. 

All kinds of valuables—shell monoy, sharks’ tooth, &c., had their Bourco in 
Podu-mngin, whp got thorn from Sikodo. 

On one occasion Pada-magin went to Sikodo’s place and saw a fine 'basket of 
magin (shell money )—10 “men” which means 200 fathoms —20 fathoms being 
counted a “man"—one for oach toe and fingor of tho l»ody. 

As his uncle, Sikodo, gavo it to Padamalapa ho wont and distributed it to tho 
pooplo, and so tho uso and circulation of magin commenced. W. H. C0X. 


Afrioa, East. Werner. 

A Few Notes on tho Wasanyo. By A. Werner. 1fl7 

Wliilo at Witu on Dooombcr 9, 1912. I had, through tho kindness of tho lUf 
Sultan, an opportunity of seeing throe Wasanyo of that district and obtaining it few 
spocimons of thoir language. Unfortunately, my stay was too short to allow of more 
than ouo interview, and this is tho more to bo rogrottod as tho Wasanyo in tho 
district (Mambrui) only speak Galla and appear to bavp no knowlodgo of any other 
languago. Tho numorols givon me by the Witu Wasanyo wore ns follows :— 

1 = Watukwo. 

2 = Lima. 

. 3 s= Kfiva (V ss: bilabial v). 

4 = Sa’aln.” 

5 bb Tawnte. 

I do not know whether the word for “ ten ” was given mo by mistake, or 
whether they have adopted tho Bnntu ono. 

Tho other words obtained were :— 

Bow =b ala. 

Bowstring = doo. 

Quiver = kirauguti. 

Salutations :— 

On meeting : Faide—Andttla—Niso—rKoiga. 

On parting: Amani kuu (Swahili?)—Kai kawatichi 

I obtained a phonograph record of the numerals aud two songs, but I fear not 
a very successful one. 

The first song, described in Swahili ns a “song of magic” ( Wimbo tea uganga ), 
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6 = Tawato Olu Watukwo. 

7 = „ Olu Lima. 

8 = „ Olu Kitva. 

9= „ Olu Sa’ala. 

10 = [Kumi.] 


Arrow = ndo. 
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appeared to be half Fokomo. This I could not succeed in taking down. The other 
on killing a lion, was as follows :— 

“Woye weya ekatimisodira. 

Kwatukile samuro. 

Guya wadiro gete.” # 

On March 22, 1913, Bwana Amiu (an old Somali, related to the Sultan of 
Barawa, and living at Pumwani, a few miles inland from Mambrui), induced a family 
of Wasanye (or, as they call themselves and are called by the Galla, Wata) to come to 
Mambrui from Marafa for (as he and I hoped) fivo days, but their stay was cut short 
at the end of three. They consisted of Abajila, his wife Halako, and their two 
children, Diramu, a girl of nine or ten, aud Galgalo, a baby boy of about a year. They 
lost two children between these two, and in consequence of this, Galgalo wears a 
string ( kunchc ) threaded with charms (pingu) tied to his right wrist and right ankle, 
and his mother has a number of scars on her back and right arm. These wore, 
iuoisions made by a Giryama doctor, in order to prevent a recurrence of the mis- 
fortuno, medioine boing rubbed into the cuts. (Abajila says the Wasanye have no 
doctors of tboir own, but go to the Wagiryaina for treatment when necessary.) 

Abajila recognised most of the names on Captain Barrett's list (Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. XLI., p. 29), which are nearly all names of 
Galla clans.t Ho did not seom certain of the nnrno Bolazu, but said thoro was a 
Balat clan hoko mice, a long wuy off to tho north ; lib did not know their mark. 
The Gullug, likewise, ho had heard of, but they, too, were a long way off. Ho had 
also hoard of tho Wasanye at Witu, who speak a languago which is not Galla, and 
said they bolonged to tho Midan clan. 

It was somewhat perploxing to find him saying that all tho Wasanyo at Marafa 
belongod to throe clans (or tribes ?) only—Gedo, Wacho, Wayarnn, his own boing 
tho Godc, and on tho following day stating that ho belonged to tho Karara. As 
ho speaks Swahili somewhat imporfectly, aud no interpreter was available, it is 
tliffioult to mako out oxactly what is moant. But further inquiry revonlod tho fact 
that, while ho is a Karara and his wifo a Gulu, both of them are Gedo; so it 
seems likely, either that tho latter is a term belonging to an independent system of 
classification (porhaps tho original ono superseded by tho Galla) or that it inoludes 
tho othors as sub-divisions. But, as will bo soon in tho list given presently, tho 
Godo, Wacho and Wayama have thoir marks like the rest. 

Abajila says that his ohief is Abashora, of tho Gamado Clan, who lives at 
Arabuko, a day's journey S.W. of Mambrui. .This is no doubt tho Abaahora Burr turn 
montionod by Captain Barrett. Abajila’s pedigreo, so far ns obtainable, is as follows :— 


Abasjioka —Diramu (Hajej) 


(Karara) Omaro— Gatiyo (Gulu) 


Dolo—H arufa (Ilaui) 
d. no ch. 


Gwiyo Galgalo 
d. unm. (Hani) 

no ch. 


IL 


alako 


Barisa —Haduwati 
(Gulu) 

no ch. 


Abashora —Diramu 
(Ilani) 

Komoro 


Abajila —Halako 
(Gain) 


Barisa —Harufa 
(Gamad) 
no ch. 


Diramu Galgalo 


• This scorns to mean, “ I have killed him, go and look at him. Listen I I have struck him I" 
f Irdid and Arusi arc synonymous, and are not names of a clan, but of one of the exogamous 
divisions of the Galla nation. They may, however, have been adopted as tho names of separate 
8anye.clans. .. ' 
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Strangely enough, Halako’s parents are also named Abashora (son of Dida) 
and Halako (Garnado clan). Dida’s wife, Diramu, belonged to the Sabale clan. 

Abajila knows the marks of all the Clans, with the two exceptions above noted, 
and drew them for me, but subsequent inquiry seems to show that these marks are 
only used on arrows, and his drawings do not correspond with those on the sticks 
carved for me by Wasanye at Magarini, Arobuko.and Mtundia. The following is 
the list of the clans as Abajila gave them 


1. Agude. 

11. Woyu. 

2. Ilani. 

12. Knrayu. 

3. Hajej. 

13. Irdid. . (He says Arusi is the same 

4. Gulu, 

; os Irdid). 

5. Guraado. 

14. Godo. 

6. Sabale. 

15. Kodyoga. 

7. Sunkana. 

16. Mota. (Captain Barrett's Mcnta). 

8. Maudoyu. 

17. Bcdi. ( „ 1 „ Buddi). 

9. Wacho. 

18. Nyutu. ( „ „ Nurtu). 

10. Wayama. 

19.>Midan.* 


He does not seem to know of any private individual marks and says ho uses 
none on his arrows, but that of the clan. (Subsequently a man at Magarini showed 
mo his privato murk carvod across the clnn mark on his arrows.) ' 

As regards Mr. Hobley’s Ariangulu Vocabulary (see Man, February, 1912, 
No. 9) 1 have found, by repeated inquiry, that nearly all the words are Galla. 
Whore they differ from the Galla words printed in the parallel column, this is 
evidently due to the lattor being in tho northern dialeot, except in one- or -two 
casos whore there seems to have been somo mistake, as in worabo (?xoorabes 
■■hyena) for “rhinocoros." 

Chuyurubu s= “ an arrow,” I have failed to identify, unless it could possibly bo 
tho same as Turkuma , which Abajila says is tho wooden shaft of tho arrow, tho 
head (Swahili chembe) boing Tiya. 

In passing I may remark that Ule tVahal, “ tho rainbow," is not “ tho bow," but 
"tho staff (Ule) of God.” Tho Milky Way sooms to bo called Adi Wcikat, ‘‘tho 
white (thing) of God." 

I should liko to add to tho notos published in December, 1912, tho fact that 
tho Pokomo Vimia Viumc aro the three slars in Orion's belt, whilo tho Vimia Vikc 
are the Ploiados. 

Tho Wapokomo havo a name for tho Southern Cross — the only nativo one I 
havo yot heard of— Nyoha za Kirtoa. I havo not yot boon able to obtain any 
explanation of this. A. WERNER. 


Southern Nigeria: Physical Anthropology. 

Measurements of Nkokolle, Cross Rlvor, Southern Nigeria. 

P. Amaury Talbot. 


Talbot. 

108 


Below aro given measurements of tho Nkokolle tribe—to give thorn their own 
name—or Ekuri, as they aro called by thoir neighbours the Efiks and Ekoi. Their 
chief town is Ekuri Owai, about 50 miles north of Calabar. 

• Later Inquiries showed that »mc of these rank oa Bub-divisions of others, e.g., Oulu and Nyurtu 
(Nyutn), with several others, arc sub-divisions of tho Ilani. I also found that all the clan-names arc 
names of Galla clans, and that this Is explained by the fact that every Wat clan is associated with— 
and in a sense dependent upon—the corresponding Galla clan. That the names originally belong to 
the Galla, and havo been adopted from them by the Wat, seems clear from the fact that two of the 
names (Karayn and Met*) were found by Krapf among the Galla of Abyssinia. But tho Wat of the 
Knrayn clan abstain from cutting down a tree called Karayn, and the Galla, so far as my inquiries 
have gone, deny all knowledge of th prohibition, nor have I been able to ascertain if the name of 
the tree is Galla. 
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The tribal mark consists of several small circles, of concentric rings, cut at the 
side of the face from the temple downwards, into which a mixture of ground charcoal 
and palm oil has been rubbed. The upper canines and incisors are filed to a point, 
as somotimes the corresponding lower teeth also. A description of this people, with 
p vocabulary, will bo found in my book, In (he Shadow of the Bush (Hemeraan). 



Akw»b»og 
Ojnm* - 


10. Haight. 

11 Sn.' (1) outtHndlng, (J) not, 
<») an.aU. (4) Dial 

11. Progtv*thUiu. (0) tbMtil, (1) mod. 

(ill muol>. 

14. Lip*. (1) ihl ni (l)m«H..(») thick, 
18. Ko^id'^'hlgli. (S) med, (I) low. 


IS. Korahoad. (1) '"“J. (8) mod ' 
(I) BMTOW. 

17. . . (ll, r; Hng., a > .U.ht 1 , ( 

IS. Hair on face. !«) obiont. (1) n*].. 
(2) much. 

11 JUir on b«ly. (0) abMBt. (1) m»d- 
(J) much. 

HI ITIDV 'PAT HAT 


I. Hood With. 
t. „ longtli. 
I. . bln. 

4. Nom brrmHh. 


Nu. to Air. 

Km. to Sapt. 

Km. to Ohio. 
V«rU» to Tiigna. 
O 


REVIEWS. 

The Near East. .- . ^aii 

Tho Ancient History of the Near East, from the Earliest rimes to the IRQ 
Battle of Salamis. By H. R. Hull, M.A., F.S.A., London, 1913. 8vo. IUU 
Pp. xxiv. + 602. With tliirty-tbroo plates and fourtoon maps. Price 15*. not. 

Tho scope of this book is' fully explained in its titlo. Brilliant as Maspero’s 
Histoire Ancicnne was, as a first survoy of tho results of two generations of research, 
and ably as it has becu kept in touch with subsoqueut work through no less than 
ten editions, it was inevitable that sooner or later its place should bo ohallengod 
by a manual constructed on tho rather different plan which proaeut-day knowledge 
requires. For English readers, there con bo little doubt that Mr. Hall’s book will 
take and hold that placo. Though designed, as the preface states, to be of use 
to students in the Oxford School of Liter* Humaniores, it will in fact appeal to 
a far widof public ; and for Oxford men, tho regrettable specialism as to authors 
and periods of study which besets tho “Final Classical School” has advanced, since 
Mr. Hall’s student days, from toleration to exclusion of much that this book discusses. 
Herodotus, indeed, is still read, but Ancient History only begins officially in 776 b.c. 
The later chapters, however, are well adapted to servo as a running commentary on 
the earlier books of Herodotus, and as an introduction to tho complex period within 
which historic Greece takes rise. They tell a complicated story for which the 
evidence is fragmentary and multifarious—literary texts, inscriptions in several Oriontal 
languages, ooins, sculpture, pottery, aud tho geographical distribution of tho ancient 
sites from which Greeks gave and received in their intercourse with the East; and 
it is not easy to keep the perspective clear; but Mr. Hall has nsed his materials 
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with much judgmeut and breadth of view, and has certainly produced a narrative Of 
the growth of the Persian' Empire, and of that Empire’s struggle with the Greeks, 
which was much needed, and is far fuller and more useful than anything which has 
been attempted in English since Georgo Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, to which 
it stands in much the samo relation as the recent commentary of Messrs. How and 
Wells to Rawlinson’s edition of Herodotus. And it is no dorogation from Mr. Hall’s 
own learning and historical insight, if one traces hero and there in this section some¬ 
thing of the standpoint and mode of presentment of a brilliant and stimulating teacher, 
too early lost to Oxford, the lato W. G. Pagson Smith, to whose memory the wljolo 
book is dedicated. 

But these later chapters <*nly take up the story at the point whore a three-fold 
tale, the history of the two Rivcr-Cultnree, and that of the Island World of the West, 
becomes finally and inextricably one. The sections which precede, on Egypt, Babylonia, 
.and Assyria, and their earlier relations with each other, could only bo criticised 
adequately in detail by Orientalists. To the student of Westorn history they offer 
just tbo kind of general introduction which he needs, utilising and expanding the 
• author’s own contributions to a recent collaborated book, Egypt and Western Asia 

in the Light of Recent Discoveries , and expanding and supplementing thorn very 
.thoroughly. Leaving special treatises out of account—and in English thero aro but 
few oven of those—thoro is.at prosent no survoy of those Eastern civilisations at all 
so convonioutly planned, to present the main linos of each people’s history, without 
losing sight of thoir soveral places in tho history of the Auoiont World. 

Less easy to praise unreservedly (perhaps beoause a really adequate statement of 
this part of the subject is hardly possible as yet) is the chapter on tho Minoao 
civilisation with wjiioh tho bo<*k opens. . Mr. Hall has takou tho bold lino of beginning 
his Ancient History iu tho West, and sketching tho riso of tho first Mediterranean 
culture boforo starting ou Egypt or Babylonia ; nud tho main plan of his l>ook, as 
a history of tho struggle which was docidod at Salamis and Platoa, pormils him 
this alternative. But his frequent uso of the nnmos Greeco and Greek, in contoxts 
which refer to pro-IIellouic phases of civilisation, emphasises an iuliorent drawback, 
namely, that the impression is given that the nationality which won in tho end tracos 
its existence to as remote a .past as did its cnomios. To talk of "the Neolithic” and 
"the Bronzo Ago Greeks,’’ as ou pp. 31-32, is quito as misleading as it would be to 
talk of Neolithio or Bronze Ago English, or to say that tho "earlier” English "came 
“ from Northorn Africa” (p. 32). Tho civilisation to which alone tho name Greek 
or Hellenic is appropriate is in the samo sonso a “ modorn ” growth as that of either 
of its gront rivals, Porsin and Romo. It has its datoablo beginnings in the Early 
-Iron Age, and ns strong contrasts (in matters of vital importance) with tho pre-Hellonic 
and non-IIollcnic civilisation which prcceded.it iu " Greok lands," as Persia has with 
Assyria, or Romo with the Torraraara culture, or the Hellenism of Southern Italy, It 
is the more important to make this point clear because Mr. Hall seems to be under 
tho impressiou that the neolithic population of Thessaly, which remained in a backward 
and almost purely neolithic slate until far on in the Minoai) Age (Mr. Hall says until 
tho period known os Late Minoan III), is iu some senso identical with tho Achaian 
and other " northern ” elements which begin to move southward from Thessaly about 
that lime. He supports this suggestion by pointing out similarities between the 
neolithic painted wares of Thessaly and the geometrically painted pottery of the Early 
Iron Age, of which he says (p. 62) that “ there is no doubt ” that it “ is the art of the 
" oldest Aryau Greeks from the tenth to tho eighth centuries," or thereabouts. In 
the same way ho takes the “ chiefs’ houses of the Neolithic peoples ” for “ the pro- 
“ totypes of these Achaian palaces’’ (p. 63). It is odd that while he feels these 
similarities so strongly, he does not lay proportionate emphasis on northward parallels, 
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but regards, for example, the painted pottery of South Russia as due to Aryan influences 
in the Stone Ago conveyed by “Mediterraneans” who had “spread too far from their 
base ” (p. 57) and “ perished of puro inappropriateness to their environment, assisted, 
“ perhaps, by the more virile Iudo-European tribos, who by this time must have made 
“ their way into Europe from Siberia.” Tho “ Siberian ” origin of the virile Indo- 
European deserves at least a footnote of explanation in a second edition, and it would 
be convenient to know the relation of those Indo-Europeans on p. 57 with the “ oldest 
Aryan Greeks” on p. 62, whoso art is the “geometric” art of Greece “from the 
“ tenth to tho eighth centuries," and to tho “earlior Greeks” on p. 32, who “came 
“ from Northern Africa while they were still stone-users." Anyono who has followed 
the hypothoses and controversies of the last tweuty-fivo years will recognise tho 
proximate “ home ” of all these varieties of “Greoks”on the shelves of his library; 
but in a book which will certainly be read widely, and by people who come fresh to 
tho subject, this looseness of phrase can hardly fail to perplex, and may easily mislead. 
Another odd statement is on p. 61, to tho effect that “at Sparta, as was perhaps to 
bo expectod," “traces of tho Myccntcan (Third Late Minoan) Period only" have boeu 
found. The Mycemuan site to which reference soems to bo intended is not “ at 
Sparta” but on tho far bank of the Eurotas ; and its significance is precisely this, 
that the Iron Ago site is a new ono, not continuous with the Ilronzo Ago settlement, 
and as distinct from it as Old Serum is from Salisbury. 

In tho sections on thoso parts of tho Late Miuonn Period which, in the opinion 
of many, may bo used to illustrate the Homoric Ago, thoro is moro difficult reading, 
partly due to Mr. Hall’s accoptanco of an ingonious and not vory rocent thoory that 
tho Argos of Homer originally moant part of South Thessaly. As tho blunder by 
whioh Homorio statements about tho Argos in South Thossaly wero oonfused with 
tho Argos in Argolis (which is always clearly distinguished from it in Ilomor) is 
known to liuvo originated with Groek gononlogical historians in tho lattor part of tho 
sixth centui'y n.O., this is equivalent to dating Homer nt that stage in Greok oulturo, 
or lator. Yot Mr. Hall sooms to rogard Homor ns representing a culture “rather 
“ that of tho Achnians of tho twelfth or eleventh than of the niuth century ” ; so 
thoro is room for doubt as to his moaning, nud his scepticism on p. 76 about horso 
feeding in tho Poloponncsian Argos seems to show unacquaintanco with somo Jlronzo 
Ago ovidonco for the uso of horses thoro. If Homor, or oven tho “ last Homer," as 
Mr. Hall calls him, was really so ill-informed about Greece, of any contury wo please, 
ns to confuse the Peloponnesian with tho Thessalian Argos, tho loss use ’ serious 
pooplo mako of his evidence for that contury aud its culture, tho hotter. .. /i' • 

Thoso are tirosomo dofects in a review of prosent-duy knowledge of prehistoric 
ages in Aegean lands which is usoful and woll-proportioued as long as it is descrip¬ 
tive. The mistake, as in Mr. Hall’s earlier book, The Oldest Civilisation of Greece , 
is ono of tactics. He has brought into a toxt-book the materials of a dozen essays; 
well worth writing, if tho ovidence were stated in full, but frankly not worth very 
muck when they occupy pages which might be given to fuller statement of tho 
wonderful Minoan culture. 

A word should be added to recommend the opening chapter on historical and 
arolueological method, which is conciso aud clear, aud gives information _ about a 
matter which is fundamental to historical students, but is seldom treated with the 
care and thoroughness which it demands. 

The illustrations, though not very numerous, considering how much of the book is 
archteological, are admirably bright despite their small scale, and show several new 
subjects, besides many new views of old friends. And there is an excellent index. 

J. L. M. 
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Africa, Central. 

Chiefs and Cities of Central Africa. By 
London : William Blackwood nnd Sons, 1912. 
This is an interesting record of travel; 


Olive Macleod. 


Maoleod. 


Edinburgh and 



brightly written, well illustrated, and 


invitingly got op. • 

The Botanical Appendix enhances the value' of the book itself; while the 
carefully compiled index is of service to the reader, and the maps arc helpful. 

The authoress deserves much credit for the plucky manner in which she has 
enrriod out her programme, undismayed by the misfortunes of her cicerone, who 
appears to have endured more hardships than fall to the lot of the average African 


traveller. 

Tho pacification and development, undor—more or loss—European influence, of 
the country traversed has been practically altogether accomplished sinco tho beginning 
of this century, nnd the story hero related is a well-merited tribute to the good work 
done by tho Colonial administrators who have been sent to their respective spheres 
of influence by. France, Britain, and Germany. 

Leaving out of accouut the activities along the Benue of tho Niger Company, 
what time it held its Royal Charter, tho advent of tho three Powors was, chrono¬ 
logically, in the order given abovo, and tho influence of all three bus, on tho wholo, 
made for the good of tho regions nnd pooplos concerned. 

Tho authoress gives a good picture of tho juxtaposition and intermingling of 
Mohammedans and Pagans ; sbo indicates tho chronic slave-raiding formorly practised 
by tho former on tho latter, tho termination of which in itself has justified European 
intervention ; and her account supports the opinion, held by many, that all tho stages 
of civilisation to bo observed among the peoples of tho West Central Sudan in 
particular, and of West Africa in gcnoral, indicate devolutions from higher stages. 

She has done well to dwell on tho figure of Abcggn, tho Chiof of Lokoja. 
That old man is an interesting link with tho pust : ho cumo to Europe with the 
famous African traveller, Barth, in tho fifties of last century ; ho roads and writes 
English well, and his memory is good, although tho wcaknoss of ago has blunted his 
formor bright intelligence; and, now that tho native companion of his European 
travels—Dorugu, a Government schoolmaster, who died at Kano last autumn—is dead, 
ho furnishes tho last useful link with tho European explorers of his part Qf Afripa 
in the middlo of last century. 

Tho irruption of Rube undoubtedly gave local development a set-back ; for oliaos 
resulted from his conquest and ho did not romaiu long onough in powor to rcstoro 
ordor ; and it is now impossible to say whether the consolidation of his powor would 
have made for reformation or the revorse. 

It is well shown how higher races— c.g., tho Kanuri nnd the Bagirmi—have 
retrograded when they have settled down permanently in tho regions under considera¬ 
tion ; but this is nothing new, nor is it au unmixed evil. Tho Vandals and the 
Moors retrogressed when they' settled in North Africa; so did other higher races 
who entered West Central and West Africa from tho north and east; but their 
advent probably raised the level of the indigenous peoples among whom they 
partially lost themselves. Certainly, at the present day, the traveller can see 
Mohammedan immigrants, at tho expense of a certain amount of retrogression in 
tho case of their own progeny, raising the grade of development of the Pagans 
among whom they are settling. This is how Islam scorns to he the means destined 
for the regeneration of Africa: its advent everywhere means miscegonation ; within 
its confines is no racial or colour line ; it is innocent of the fatuous European 
tendeucy to regard tiro half-cast as a white man ; and it realises that, while a mule 
is an aristocrat among donkeys, if one call him a horse everybody will laugh. The 
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dice are thus loaded in favour of Islam : the Christian will give his life, but not his 
blood, for Africa ; the Mohammedan will, and does, give both. 

It is stated that Garua was only occupied in 1904 : as a matter Of fact, it wda 
first occupied by the late Major Hans Dominik at the end of 1901. The British 
law regulating the minimum legal weight of elephant tusks is designed to prevent 
the slaughter of immature elephants, and it is quite in keeping With the wise 
demarcation of a. game reserve at Lake Chad. 

The nebulous location of towns complained of in Bornu is not entirely—not 
even chiefly—due to defective mapping. A town may consist of a congeries of 
hamlets dotted over an area of twenty Squaro miles or so; and tho natives will 
occasionally suddenly move off in a body to. a now location ten or twenty miles 
away, endowing the new town with the designation t>f the old one. Northern 
Nigeria has always had an Intelligence Department commensurate with its means, 
which has served it well; tho Administration has never slept over tho matter of 
mapping ; and now, in due course, an accurate and exhaustive survey has boon 
systematically taken in hand. 

In describing the lifo of the people, indications aro rightly given of tho 
relatively influential position hold by tho Mohammedan women near Chad ; but it 
would hate been well had a full description of tho ravngos of the ubiquitous whito 
ant been given—tho greatest post and most prominent natural force to be observed 
in tho region. This part of Africa is not likoly to escape notlco in tho future, if for 
no other reasou than that a groat part of it is a natural granary ; and tho authoress 
has succeeded in supplying those touches of local colour which aro lacking in tho 
pioturo apt to bo limned by more scientific authors. Wo shall receive with interest 
futuro oflorte Which she may make in tho Samo direction. N. 

India: Baluchistan. . Bray. 

Census of India, 1911. By Denys Bray, I.C.S. Vol. IL, Baluchistan , 444 
Part'I. and II. Price, is. 6 d. ■■■ 

• This is one of tho most important contributions to our knowledge of the sociology 
of India published since thd late Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s classic report on tho Punjab 
Cofrtuft' 6f i8»l appeared. Though Baluchistan cannot be said to form part of India 
proper, 'its tribes have fed the Indian population for gonorations, and tho Br&hui speak 
a Dravidian tonguo, though what proportion of Dravidiftn blood they may now possess 
is, of course, another question. The Path In and Baluch tribes—to uso a conven¬ 
tional hot inaccurate term—have preserved features which appoar to bo older, ftnd, it 
most bo confessed, ruder than anything to bo found nowadays throughout oven the 
Western Punjab, into which they have overflowed, though traces of their most primi¬ 
tive usages occur in scattered parts of it. From those usagos wo can gather some 
idoa of what tho primitive Punjab tribes, largely drawn from Irfin, must have boon. 
Ode mdst sAy some idea, - for custom is anything but immutable. Tho Brahuis have 
copied the bride-price from the Path an s almost within living memory. A much older 
form of marriage was, Mr. Bray thinks, that of exchange, adal-hadal, kanovafi, 
vatfindra —-the two latter have a strong Punjabi sound. Still less conservative (and 
more priest-ridden) aro the Pathfios, who are endeavouring, like a good many people 
in the Punjab, to merge betrothal and marriage into one, not merely in order to come 
into line With the' sharxal or Muhammadan law, hut also in order to draw the 
betrothal tie taut onco aud for all by hallowing it with the nikah or Wedding rites. 
So far, thon, from a fanatical devotion to Islam lending the Parian to emaucipato 
womon to the extent laid down iu the Quran, all that it does is to rivet the fetters 
still more closely upon them. And at first sight it certainly looks as if the denial to 
females of many legal rights, such as that, of Inheritance,- had a disastrous effect on the 
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female population. To every 1,000 sons only 799 daughters are born in all Baluchistan, 
and though the number of females of all ages rises to 832 after allowing for emigration, 
in which males are in excess, the ratio of the sexes is exceedingly unsatisfactory. 
Only in MakrSn and Us Bela have women in great measure made good their claims 
to inheritance, and it can be no accidental coincidence that MakrSn can boast the 
highest birth-rate generally, the highest female birth-rate, and the highest proportion 
of females in the living population. Mr. Bray is confident that females are not 
omitted in the census enumeration, and he failed to find any traces of female infanticide. 
The causes, then, of the paucity of females, which amounts, indeed, to a veritable 
famine, as he says, are obscure, but it is only too evident that depreciation of female 
rights is accompanied by a heavy decrease in the actual numbers of females, though the 
exact process of connection, if there is any connection, is not apparent. Mr Bray 
has investigated the figures available with great care, but the vital statistical data 
are too scanty for any conclusions to bo based on them. 

Another feature of Mr. Bray’s Report is the masterly exposition of the extreme 
artifi^Mf of primitive tribes. So heterogeneous aro the Baluch, the I athiin, and, 
aboETali; the Briihui, that one is tempted to suggest that one ought give up 
talking about Path&D or Baluch tribes and so on altogether, and spoak of the 1 atlian, 
Baluch, &c., “groups,” using some term which does not connote race or descent at 
all but simply fusion or federation. It is not even accurate to speak of the clans or 
sopts which make up the Pa<h5n tribe or the Baluch or Bnllnii tribe for the sept or 
class may bo equally heterogeneous. Man at this backward stage of h.s development 
is an organising, bargaining animal, whoso actions arc determined by 
and wditary solf-intorost, hot by tribal affinities or the Uos of kinship. 1 ho bonds 
family aro only iutenso up to a certain point. Boyond that thoy arc easily broken, and 
forgod anew. But the fodoratod “ tribo " formed out of various othnic oloments by 
alliance, adoption, and cliont«h1p, is a consciously formed association, not a purely 

natural unit. ^ coUectod muoh material which affords food for reflection. As 
Mr. W. Crookp points out, the Makriini’s way of threatening or persundmg a barren 
tree into bearing illustrates the parable of the barren fig tree in the ISow lostamout 
How thin is the veneer spread by Islam over the primitive erecla of the people 
shown by various survivals. At first sight wo have what look like traces rfMnitt, 
c.q. a Bikak Chhafla Jl? will never eat bik or kidneys at all, nor will a D31a r a«i oat 
laran or guts. But why will no Umrfini Baluch tolerate a long-neckod dr.nkiug vessel 
and no Jamali put up with burning cow-dung ? In tlio Kaclihi tract wo hud seme 
curious lotto among menials and artisans. Thus the weavers abominate a tool called 
penr, the cobblers bits of rotten hide, minstrels uncrushed pulse, grain-parchera aJomon, 
Carpenters the briujal or egg plant, and barbers honey A chief in the Kad>bi «B«i 
to have fine sport in the old days in trying to make the menials bring the names 0 
theiu^t abominations to their lips. The very mention of them on the lips ofothers 
wasIKgh to make them weep and wail and rend their clothes. One would fam 
believe that pride in their work was at the bottom of the cobblers tabu, but the 
others are unaccountable. In all kinds of ways primitive religion has boon dove¬ 
tailed into the Islamic system. Rain-making and stopping aro equally practised. 
Among the Brahuis, when the flocks are dying for want of rain, a sham fight is 
arranged between the womenfolk of two nomad encampments a device which recalls 
• a fertility charm described io the Punjab C ensus Repo rt, J912- _ Tbe only oncs 

•Pp. 286-7. "Thi custom Is known as KanfigatSn laran, or fighting (of females) in Kanya-CVI^- 
yat, ami in it regular fight* take place between large gangs of women on the a.n^'eai dav on thc ro^ 
L the river. The idea nnlying it is that tbe souls of other females may incarnate as the offspring 
women- taking part in it. Men are not Supposed Jo interfere. 
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dabble in rain-stopping are the grain-hoarders, who always hanker after drought, and 
the women, who get bored with a few days’ rain—among Pagans. Throw a handful 
of salt in the fire, nail a horse-shoe on to the wall well out of reach of the rain, 
plaster a wheaten bannock on a rubbish heap,* or put a Koran into a cold oven, bring 
it back to your room, and distribute alms. In Kalat wo have what looks like a counter¬ 
charm to these in the boys’ game of the little old man whose chorus shout for "» hole 
“ in the house of the miser ! ” Holy men specialise in particular departments of nature, 
so that we have a Makpi or Locust Sayyid who has locusts under his charm, which is 
transmitted from father to son by simply spitting into his month, a process which drives 
the new initiate mad for a day or two. The Sayyid endowed with this power catches 
a locust, spits into its mouth, and lets it go—with the result that the swarm disperses. 

Anthropologists will find Mr. Bray’s Report a book to keep, and his Life History 
of the Brahui, shortly to be published by the Royal Asiatic Society, will add largely 
to our knowledge of life in Baluchistan. In conclusion, it may bo noted that Mr. Bray 
quotes Herrick’s couplet:— 

Who to the North, or South, doth set , 

His bed, male children shall beget. 

• Any parallels to this notion might possibly throw light on the various positions of the 
body in sepulture. The present writer is not convinced that the laying of a corpse’s 
head to the north always indicates that the race claims a northern origin. 

H. A. R. 

Africa, Central. • Moubray. 

• In South Central Africa. By J. M. Moubray, F.R.G.S. Constable & Co. 44 A 
Pp. 198 and vii; forty-six photographs and map. Price 10$. 6 d. Ufa 

VFhen on page 3 of a book the reader meets with such a statement as “ the popu- 
“ ljtfion consists of the white man, the dago, and the nigger (including Chinamen 
“ and Indians),” he will not expect to find in the course of his reading anthropo¬ 
logical information that would startle the scientific world, nor will he be disappointed 
in this during the perusal of In South Central Africa, a book recording iu a breezy 
way the experiences of Mr. Moubray in that country. No blame is to be attached 
for this to the author, who disclaims scientific pretensions, but he ought not to make 
the statement that he has accumulated much novel material, for this is not justified 
by anything contained in his book. His personal adventures are spiced with yarns ' 
which greet us with friendly familiarity, such as the story of the child used as a bai£ 
to attract crocodiles (a custom attributed in my youthful days by continental peoples 
to the wicked English lord hunting in India), and the proverbial dirtiness of the 
“nigger.” 

However, the account of the irrigation works, and especially of the terrace cultiva¬ 
tions in the Inyanga district (which latter have been made by the uatives to prevent 
the depredations of their plantations by rhinoceros) is interesting, because it pr ov es a 
spirit of enterprise and of perseverance that has an important beariug on the .. -gy 
of the neighbouring Zimbabwe and contributes to discredit the Hall-Bent theorie^*in 
vjluoh the author is a firm believer. 

The illustrations of the swamp dwellings are interesting, and most of the photo¬ 
graphs we good, although some, lifie the one of the buskbuck onjWige 170, are touched 
up so as to convey a wrong impression. ? E. T. 


In Max, 1913 ? No. 88, p. 159, for TAbyanic read Lihyanic. 


• Contrary to the uSage. in the Punjab, where to defecate upon a chapatti placed in an open field 
expresses Indifference to rifiu fcnd shows the sky the uselessness of continuing to withhold it. 
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